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Inrropuctory Note sy THE Epirors. 


As introductory to the present article, the attention of the 
reader is directed to the “ Brief Report,” by Prof. Robinson, 


of his “ Travels in Palestine,” etc. in 1838, accompanied by 
the Rev. Eli Smith, which was published in the Repository for 
* April, 1839. In that Report, (pp. 419, 420,) the writer gives a 
very brief account of the “ Jordan and its Valley,” which has 
since been brought into some discussion in the newspapers. 
Its authority has been appealed to by Mr. Buckingham in con- 
firmation of his own account of the exceeding fertility of the 
Valley of the Jordan, and also to discredit the statements of 
Mr. Smith on the same subject, which appeared, some time 
since, in the New-York Observer. The single passage quoted 
by Mr. Buckingham, however, when read in its connections, 
affords no support to his representations, but is quite confirm- 
atory of the statements of Mr. Smith. The passage, therefore, 
needs no defence, from us, against the use to which it has 
been perverted by Mr. B. Yet the interest which has been 
awakened in the subject by the discussions referred to, it is 
presumed, will render a more accurate and full description of 
the Jordan highly acceptable to our readers. On this account, 
in part, but mainly on account of the intrinsic interest of the 
subject, we have great satisfaction in committing to our pages 
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the following additional statements of Dr. Robinson, which 
were prepared several months since, but have been necessarily 
delayed. 

In the passage referred to, in his former Report, it is mani- 
fest that the writer was speaking cursorily, and without regard 
to scientific exactness. He was accordingly guided, in some 
measure, by his remembrance of the language of the English 
Bible. In the present communication he reports accurately 
the results of his own observations in company with Mr. 
Smith, together with what has been ascertained by other trav- 
ellers, not forgetting the account formerly given by Mr. Buck- 
ingham himself.—EpirTors. 


Saturday, May 12th, 1838.—We had come this morning 
from our encampment on the cliffs over ’Ain Terabeh on the 
western coast of the Dead Sea, At 12 o’clock we were di- 
rectly opposite the northwest corner of the sea, proceeding 
on vur way towards the village Eriha, the modern represen- 
tative of the ancient Jericho. 

The earth as we advanced was in many places white with 
a nitrous crust; and we picked up occasionally smal! lumps 
of pure sulphur, of the size of a n@tmeg or walnut. In some 
parts the surface was damp, so that the horses slipped ; in 
others it was more like ashes, and they sunk in at every step. 
We now found that we still had enough of the day left to 
pay a visit to the Jordan before going to Jericho ; and as 
this would be a great saving of time, and we should thereby 
avoid the inconvenience of an escort from the garrison, we 
determined to take this course. On proposing it to our 
guides, some of the younger ones hesitated for fear of rob- 
bers; but the sheikh assented at once. We therefore turned 
more to the right for a time; and then proceeded about N. 
E. by E. ‘This brought us at 12. 30’ into the midst of a 
thicket of shrubs and canes around the northernmost point 
of the sea, watered by another brackish fountain called ’Ain 
Jehair. On the flats and shoals along the shore in this part, 
there is in summer a deposit of salt, as at Birket el-Khbilil 
beyond ’Ain Jidy. We were soon clear of the thicket; and 
at 12. 45’ crossed a smal! sluggish stream of salt water run- 
ning through marshy ground towards the sea. 
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Beyond this point the plain assumed a new character. All 
traces of vegetation ceased, except occasionally a lone sprig 
of the Hubeibeh or alkaline plant which we had seen at ’Ain 
Jidy. The surface was almost a dead level, covered with 
a thin smooth nitrous crust, through which the feet of men 
and horses broke and sunk as in ashes up to the ankles. The 
tract continued of this character, with a few gentle swells, 
until we reached the banks of the Jordan at 1. 40’, at a ford 
called el-Helu, considerably below the place usually visited 
by the pilgrims and travellers. It is indeed the lowest ford 
upon the river. 

The upper or outer banks of the Jordan, where we thus 
came upon it, are not more than one hundred rods apart ; 
with a descent of fifty or sixty feet to the level of the lower 
valley in which the river flows. There was here no sign of 
vegetation along the upper banks, nor in the valley below ; 
except a narrow strip of canes along the brink of the channel 
on each side, intermingled occasionally with tamarisks and 
the species of willow called by the Arabs Rishrash, the Ag- 
nus cas/us of botanists; from which the pilgrims usually 
carry away branches for staves, after dipping them in the 
Jordan. Looking down upon the river from the high upper 
bank, it seemed a deep sluggish discolored stream winding 
its way slowly through a cane-brake. Higher up the river, 
we could see that the upper banks were further apart, and 
the border of vegetation much broader, with many trees.* 
We descended the high outer bank some rods above the 
ford ; but found it impossible to reach the channel at that 
point, partly on account of the thickness of the cane-brake, 
and partly because the stream was now swollen, filling its 
banks to the brim, and in some places slightly overflowing 
them so as to cover the bottom of the brake. At this point, 
and as far as we could see, this strip of vegetation occupied 
a still lower as of the lower valley, being skirted by low 


* Amon the trees sonoma shrubs higher up are said to be the 
Rhamnus the and Oleander. Hasselq. p- 152. Bucking- 
ham, p. 315.—Jacob de Vitry speaks of the canes growing 
along the Jordan as used for building huts; the ey are so used 
at the present day. ‘Et ripas idoneas ad arundines seu can- 
nas procreandas, ex quibus tecta domorum tegunt, et parietes 
contexunt ;” c. 53, p. 1076. 
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banks two or three feet high. So that here the river might 
strictly be said to have three sets of banks, viz. the upper or 
outer ones, forming the first descent from the level of the 
great valley; the lower or middle ones enclosing the tract 
of vegetation ; and the actual banks of the channel. 

We proceeded therefore to the place of the ford, where 
there was an opening through the canes and trees. Here 
the banks of the channel were broken or worn away for the 
convenience of passing, and were now covered by the water. 
There was a still though very rapid current ; the water was 
of a clayey color, but sweet and delightfully refreshing after 
the water to which we had been confined for the last two 
days since leaving ’Ain Jidy—either rain-water standing in 
holes in the Wadies and full of animalcula, or the brackish 
waters of ’Ain el-Feshkhah. I estimated the breadth of the 
stream to be from 80 to 100 feet ; my companion notes it at 
from 30 to 40 yards. The guides supposed it to be now 10 
or 12 feet deep. 1 bathed in the river, without going out 
into the deep channel; the bottom here (a hollow place in 
the bank) was clayey mud with also blue clay. 1 waded out 
ten or twelve feet, and thus far the water was not over the 
hips ; but a little further, several of the party who swam 
across, found it suddenly beyond their depth. The current 
was so strong that even our servant Komeh, a stout swim- 
mer of the Nile, was carried down several yards in crossing. 
At this time, of course, this ford was impassable for animals 
except by swimming; and the Aga of Jericho afterwards 
told us, that he was accustomed to swim his horse in cross- 
ing higher up. 

The sand hills, which here form the upper banks, are of the 
same naked character as the desert we had crossed in com- 
ing to this spot. From them we could distinguish, some 
miles higher up the river, the ruined convent of St. John the 
Baptist, standing upon the brow of the upper bank, or first 
descent from the plain, near the place where the Latin pil- 

rims bathe in the Jordan. The Arabs call it Kisr el-Ye- 
Nad, ‘Jews’ Castle.’ The bathing-place of the Greek pil- 
grims is two or three miles below the convent; yet each 
party claims to bathe at the spot where our Lord was bap- 
tized by John. Far in the north a sharp conical peak was 
seen standing out like a bastion from the western mountains ; 
our Arabs called it Kirn Sirtiibeh. Opposite to us across 
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the river lay the plains of Moab ; the eastern mountains here 
retire in a small arc of a circle, forming a sort of recess, and 
leaving the eastern plain much broader than in any other 
part. It is apparently covered with shrubs, especially to- 
wards the mountains, which seemed to be two or three 
miles distant. Just below the ford, the Wady Hesban 
comes in from the same mountains, descending through a 
verdant region at their foot, which indeed owes its fertility 
to the Wady. Further north, the similar Wady Sha'ib 
comes down from the vicinity of es-Salt, and enters the Jor- 
dan nearly east of Jericho. At its mouth isthe ordinary ford 
of the river.—From the high bank near the ford, Jebelez- 
Salt or Gilead bore N. 30° E., Kasr el-Yehid N., Kirn Sir- 
tibeh N, 8° W., ’Ain es-Sultan beyond Jericho, about N. 50° 
W., Kisr Hajla N. 70° W. 

The present Arabic name for the Jordan is esh-Sheriat, 
‘the watering-place;’ to which the epithet e/-Kebir, ‘the 
great,’ is sometimes annexed.* ‘The form el-Urdan, how- 
ever, was not unknown among Arabian writers.t The 
common name of the great valley through which it thus 
flows below the Jake of Tiberias, is e/-Ghor, signifying a de- 
pressed tract or plain, usually between two mountains ; and 
the same name continues to be applied to the valley quite 
across the whole length of the Dead Sea and for some dis- 
tance beyond.{ 

It has so happened, that until the present century most 
pilgrims and travellers have visited the valley of the Jordan 
only at Jericho; so that we have had no account of the fea- 
tures of its upper part in the vicinity of the lake of Tiberias. 
Of the earlier pilgrinis indeed, Antoninus Martyr at the 


* To distinguish it from the Sheriat el-Mandhor or Yarmik, 
the ancient Hieromax, which joins it from the east about two 
hours below the lake of Tiberias. Burckhardt, pp. 273, 274. 
Edrisi ed. Jaubert, p. 338. Abulfed. Tab. Syr. p. 148. 

+ Abulfedae Tab. Syr. p. 147. Schultens Index in vit. Sal- 
adin, art. Fluvius Jordanes. 

t It thus corresponds to the uton of Eusebius and Jerome ; 
see Onomast.—On the Ghor, see Edrisi par Jaubert, pp. 337, 
338. Abulfedae Tab. Syr. ed. Kohler, pp. 8, 9. Schultens 
Index in Vit. Salad. art. 4/gaurum. Reland Palaest. p. 365. 
Abulfedae says correctly thatthe same valley extends to Ailah. 

1* 
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close of the sixth century, and St, Willibald in the eighth, 
passed down through the whole length of the valley from 
Tiberias to Jericho; and in the year 1100 King Baldwin |. 
accompanied a train of pilgrims from Jericho to Tiberias ;* 
but we bave nothing more than a mere notice of these jour- 
neys. In like manner the various excursions of the crusa- 
ders across the Ghér throw no light upon its character. In 
the year 1799 the French penetrated to the south end of the 
lake of Tiberias, but no further. In 1806 Seetzen crossed 
the valley just south of the same lake ; but describes it only 
in very general terms.t Burckhardt in 1812 was twice in 
its northern part; and travelled along it from Beisin to a 
point several hours below, on his way to es-Salt.{ Six 
years later, in the winter of 1818, Irby and Mangles passed 
down from Tiberias to Beisin; thence crossed over into the 
country around Jerash, and returned from es-Salt to Nabu- 
lus, fording the Jordan several miles above Jericho.§ About 
the same time Mr. Bankes, accompanied by Buckingham, 
crossed the valley obliquely from Jericho, passing the river 
apparently at the same ford (or very near it) as Irby and 
Mangles.|| 

According to Burckhardt, the Ghor at the upper end runs in 
a course from N. by E. to 8S. by W., and is about two hours 
broad.{] Opposite Jericho we found its general course to 
be the same; but in consequence of the retiring of the 
mountains on both sides, to which I have already alluded, 
its breadth is here much greater, being not less than three 
and a half or four hours. The Jordan issues from the lake 
of Tiberias near its S. W. corner, where are still traces of 
the site and walls of the ancient Tarichaea.** The river at 
first winds very much, and flows for three hours near the 
western hills; then turns to the eastern, on which side it 
continues its course for several hours, to the district called 


* Fulcher. Carnot. 21, p. 402. 

+ Zach’s Manatl. Corresp. XVIII. p. 350. 

t Travels, etc. pp. 274, 344, seq. 

§ Travels, pp. 300—305, 326. 

|| Buckingham’s Travels in Palest. p. 313, seq. 

J Page 344. 

** Seetzen, |. c. p. 350. Irby and Mangles, p. 300. See 
Reland’s Palest. p. 1026. Comp. Pocoke, II. p. 70, fol. 
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Kirn el-Hemar, ‘ Ass’s Horn, two hours below Beis4n; 
where it again returns to the western side of the valley.* 
Lower down the Jordan follows more the middle of the great 
valley ; though opposite Jericho and towards the Dead Sea, 
its course is nearer to the eastern mountains; about two 
thirds or three quarters of the valley lying here upon its 
western side. A few hundred yards below the point where 
the Jordan issues from the lake, there is a ford, close by the 
ruins of a Roman bridge of ten arches.t| About two hours 
further down are the ruins of another bridge, called lisr el- 
Mejami, consisting of one arch in the centre with small 
arches upon arches at the sides; and also a ruined Khan 
upon the western bank.{ Somewhat higher up, but in sight 
of these ruins, is another ford.§ That near Beisan lies in a 
direction 8S. S. E. from the town.|| Indeed, “the river is 
fordable in many places during summer; but the few spots 
where it may be crossed in the rainy season are known only 
to the Arabs.”"4] 

The banks of the Jordan appear to preserve everywhere 
a uniform character, such as we have described them above. 
“The river flows in a valley of about a quarter of an hour 
in breadth, [sometimes more and sometimes less,] which is 
considerably lower than the rest of the Ghor;” in the north- 
ern part about forty feet.** This lower valley, where 
Burckhardt saw it, was “covered with high trees and a lux- 
uriant verdure, affording a striking contrast with the sandy 
slopes that border it on both sides.” Further down,a portion 
of this lower valley is also naked sand; and the verdure is 
confined (in some parts at least) to a still lower strip along 
the river’s brink. So we saw it; and so also it is described 
by Pococke near the convent of St. John.tt 


* Burckhardt, pp. 344, 345. Irby and Mangles, 1. ¢. 

+ Irby and Mangles, pp. 296, 301. 

t Ibid. p. 301. Seetzen, |. c. p. 351. 

§ Buckingham, |. c. 448. Burckhardt, p. 275. 

| Burckhardt, p. 344. 

I Ibid. p. 345. 

** Ibid. pp. 344, 345. 

++ “From the high bank indeed of the river, [meaning the 
usual level of the lower valley,] there is a descent in many 
places to a lower ground, which is four or five feet above the 
water, and is frequently covered with wood;” Pocoke II. p.33, fol. 
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The channel of the river varies in different places ; being 
in some wider and more shallow, and in others narrower 
and deeper. At the ford near Beisdn on the 12th of March, 
Irby and Mangles found the breadth to be one hundred and 
forty feet by measure ; the stream was swift and reached 
above the bellies of the horses. When Burckhardt passed 
here in July, it was about three feet deep.* On the return 
of the former travellers twelve days later, (March 25th,) they 
found the river at a lower ford extremely rapid, and were 
obliged to swim their horses.t On the 29th of January in 
the same year, as Mr. Bankes crossed at or near the same 
lower ford, the stream is described as flowing rapidly over 
a bed of pebbles, but as easily fordable for the horses.{ 
Near the convent of St. John, the stream at the annual visit 
of the pilgrims at Easter is sometimes said to be narrow 
and flowing six feet below the banks of its channel.§ At 
the Greek bathing place lower down, it is described in 1815 
on the 3d of May, as rather more than fifty feet wide and 
five feet deep, running with a violent current; in some other 
parts it was very deep.|| 

These are the most definite notices which I have been 
able to find respecting the Jordan and its channel; and | 
have collected them here, because they have a bearing on 
another question of some interest, viz. the annual rise and 
supposed regular overflow of the waters of the river. Jt is 
indeed generally assumed that the Jordan of old, somewhat 
like the Nile, regularly overflowed its banks in the spring, 
covering with its waters the whole of its lower valley, and 
perhaps sometimes large tracts of the broad Ghor itself.** 
it seems however to be generally admitted, that no such ex- 
tensive inundation takes place at the present day; and all 
the testimony above adduced goes to establish the same fact. 
It is therefore supposed that some change must have taken 
place, either because the channel has been worn deeper than 


-_--—— 


* Irby and Mangles, p. 304. Burckhardt, p. 345. 

+ Travels, pp. 304, 326. 

t Buckingham, |. c. p. 315. 

§ Maundrell, March 30th. Hasselquist Reis. p. 152. 

| Turner’s Tour, ete. II. p. 224. 

** Reland’s Palest. p. 273. Bachiene I. p. 140, seq. Rau- 
mer’s Palaest. p. 61, ed. 2. 
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formerly, or because the waters have been diminished or di- 
verted.* But although at present a smaller quantity of rain 
may fall in Palestine than anciently, in consequence of the 
destruction of the woods and forests, yet I apprehend that 
even the ancient rise of the river has been greatly exagge- 
rated. ‘The sole accounts we have of the annual increase 
of its waters, are found in the earlier scriptural history of the 
Israelites; where, according to the English Version, the 
Jordan is said to “overflow all its banks” in the first month, 
or all the time of harvest.t But the original Hebrew ex- 
presses in these passages nothing more, than that the Jordan 
“was full (or filled) up to all its banks,” meaning the banks 
of its channel; it ran with full banks, or was brimfull. The 
same sense is given by the Septuagint and Vulgate. 

Thus understood the Biblical account corresponds precise- 
ly to what we find to be the case at the present day. The 
Israelites crossed the Jordan four days before the passover 
(Easter) which they afterwards celebrated at Gilgal on the 
fourteenth day of the first month.§ Then, as now, the har- 
vest occurred during April and early in May, the barley 
preceding the wheat-harvest by two or three weeks. Then, 
as now, there was an annual rise of the river, which caused 
it to flow at this season with full banks, and sometimes to 
spread its waters even over the low banks of its channel so 
as to fill the tract covered with trees and vegetation along 
its sides.|| Further than this there is no evidence that its 

* Maundrel, March 30th. 

t Josh. iii. 15. 1 Chron. xii. 15. The only other allusion 
to a rise of the Jordan in harvest, is in Eccles. xxiv. 26 or 36 ; 
where, however, an inundation is not necessarily implied.— 
The phrase “ swelling of Jordan,” English version, Jer. xii. 5, 
xlix. 19, ]. 44, should be rendered “ pride of Jordan,” as in Zech. 
xi. 3, where the original word is the same, referring to the 
verdure and thickets of its banks. ‘The phrase has no allusion 
to a rise of its waters. 

{ Heb, wmits-dz-bz [xbo] xb2. Sept. exdzjgou zal? ciny iy 
xoynida avtov. Vulg. “Jordanis autem ripas alvei sui tempore 
messis impleverat.”’ Luther also gives the same sense cor- 
rectly: “ Der Jordan aber war vollanallen seinen Ufern.” 

§ Josh. iv. 19; v. 10. 

|| Burckhardt says loosely, that the Jordan in winter (mean- 
ing generally the rainy season) “ inundates the plain in the 
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inundations have ever extended; indeed the very fact of 
their having done so, would in this soil and climate necessa- 
rily have carried back the line of vegetation to a greater dis- 
tance fromthe channel. Did the Jordan, like the Nile, spread 
out its waters over a wide region, they would no doubt 
everywhere produce the same lavish fertility. 

Although therefore the Jordan probably never pours its 
flood beyond the limits of its green borders, yet it is natural 
to suppose that the amount of its rise must vary in different 
years, according to the variable quantity of rain which may 
annually fall. ‘This consideration will account in a great 
measure for the various reports and estimates of travellers. 
It may also appear singular, that this annual rise should take 
place near the close of the rainy season, or even after it, 
rather than at an earlier period, when the rains are heaviest. 
This is sometimes referred to the late melting of the snows 
on Jebel esh-Sheikh or Hermon ;* but at this season these 
snows have usually long been melted, and only the mighty 
head of Hermon is decked with an icy crown. The fact 
however may be easily explained, I apprehend, upon orci- 
nary principles. 

In the first place, the heavy rains of November and De- 
cember find the earth in a parched and thirsty state; and 
among the loose limestone rocks and caverns of Palestine a 
far greater proportion of the water is under these circum- 
stances absorbed, than is usual in occidental countries, where 
rains are frequent. Then too the course of the Jordan be- 
low the lake of Tiberias is comparatively short ; no living 
streams enter it from the mountains, except the Yarmiak and 
the Zirka from the east ; and the smaller torrents from the 
hills would naturally, at the most, produce but a sudden and 
temporary rise. Whether such an effect does actually take 
place, we are not informed ; as no traveller has yet seen the 
Jordan during the months of November and December. 
Late in January and early in March, 1818, as we have seen, 
nothing of the kind was perceptible. 

But a more important and perhaps the chief cause of the 


bottom of the narrow valley.” But this whole lower plain, 
where he saw it, was “ covered with high trees and a luxuri- 
ant verdure.” ‘Travels, etc. pp. 344, 345, 

* Bachiene I. p. 141. 
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phenomenon, lies (I apprehend) in the general conformation 
of the region through which the Jordan flows. The rains 
which descend upon Anti- Lebanon and the mountains around 
the upper part of the Jordan, and which might be expected 
to produce sudden and violent inundations, are received into 
the basins of the Hileh and the lake of Tiberias, and there 
spread out over a broad surface ; so that all violence is de- 
stroyed, and the stream that issues from them can only flow 
with a regulated current, varying in depth according to the 
elevation of the lower lake. These lakes indeed may be 
compared to great regulators, which control the violence of 
the Jordan, and prevent its inundations. The principle is 
precisely the same, (though on a far inferior scale,) as that 
which prevents the sudden rise and overflow of the magnifi- 
cent streams connecting the great lakes of North America.— 
As now the lake of Tiberias reaches its highest level at the 
close of the rainy season, the Jordan naturally flows with its 
fullest current for some time after that period; and as the 
rise of the lake naturally varies (like that of the Dead Sea) 
in different years, so also the fulness of the Jordan. 

All these circumstances,—the low bed of the river, the 
absence of inundation aud of tributary streams,—combine 
to leave the greater portion of the Ghor a solitary desert. 
Such it is described in antiquity, and such we find it at the 
present day. Josephus speaks of the Jordan as flowing 
“through a desert ;” and of this plain as in summer scorched 
by heat, insalubrious, and watered by no stream except the 
Jordan.* The portion of it which we had thus far crossed 
has already been described ; and we afterwards had oppor- 
tunity to overlook it for a great distance towards the north, 
where it retained the same character. Near the ford five 
or six miles above Jericho, the plain is described as “ gen- 
erally unfertile, the soi] being in many places incrusted with 
salt, and having small heaps of a white powder, like sulphur, 
scattered at short intervals over its surface ;” here too the 
bottom of the lower valley is generally barren.t In the 








* Josep. B. J. iii. 107.—In a similar sense Jerome, Comm. 
in Zech. xi. 3, “Sic Jordani fluvio ... fremitum junxit leonum 
propter ardorem sitis, et ob deserti viciniam et latitudinem 
vastae solitudinis et arundineta et carecto.” 

+ Buckingham I. c. pp. 313, 314. 
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northern part of the Ghdér, according to Burckhardt, “ the 
great number of rivulets which descend from the mountains 
on both sides, and form numerous pools of stagnant water, 
produce in many places a pleasing verdure, and a luxuriant 
growth of wild herbage and grass; but the greater part of 
the ground is a parched desert, of which a few spots only 
are cultivated by the Bedawin.”* So too in the southern 
part, where similar rivulets or fountains exist, as around 
Jericho, there is an exuberant fertility ; but these seldom 
reach the Jordan, and have no effect upon the middle of the 
Ghér. Nor are the mountains upon each side less rugged 
and desolate than they have been described along the Dead 
Sea. The western cliffs overhang the valley at an eleva- 
tion of 1000 or 1200 feet; while the eastern mountains are 
indeed at first less lofty and precipitous, but rise further 
back into ranges from 2000 to 2500 feet in height. 

Such is the Jordan and its valley ; that venerated stream, 
celebrated on almost every page of the Old Testament as 
the border of the Promised Land, whose floods were mirac- 
ulously “driven back” to afford a passage for the Israelites. 
In the New Testament, it is still more remarkable for the 
baptism of our Saviour, when the heavens were opened, and 
the Spirit of God descended upon him, “and lo, a voice 
from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son!” We now 
stood upon its shores, and had bathed in its waters, and felt 
ourselves surrounded by hallowed associations. The exact 
places of these and other events connected with this part of 
the Jordan, it isin vain to seek after; nor is this necessary in 
order to awaken and fully to enjoy all the emotions, which 
the region around is adapted to inspire. 

As to the passage of the Israelites, the pilgrims of course 
regard it as having occurred near the places where they 
bathe or not far below. Mistaken piety seems early to 
have fixed upon the spot, and erected a church, and set up 
the twelve stones near to the supposed site of Gilgal, five 
miles from the Jordan. This is described by Arculfus at 
the close of the seventh, and by St. Willibald in the eighth 
century ; and the twelve stones are still mentioned by Rudolph 
de Suchem in the fourteenth.t In later times, Irby and 


* Travels, ete. p p- 344. + Matt. iii. 13, seq. 
t Adamnanus ex. Arculfo II. 14,15. St.W illibaldi ate 
18. Rud. de Such. in Reyseb. des h. Landes, p. 849. 
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Mangles remark that “it would be interesting to search for 
the twelve stones” near the ford where they: crossed some 
distance above Jericho.* But the circumstances of the 
scriptural narrative, | apprehend, do not permit us to look 
so high up ; nor indeed for any particular ford or point, ex- 
cept for the passage of the ark. “ The waters that came 
down from above, stood, and rose up upon a heap, . . . and 
those that came down towards the sea . . . failed and were 
cut off; and the people passed over right against Jericho.”+ 
That is, the waters above being held back, those below 
flowed off and left the channel tow ards the Dead Sea dry ; 
so that the people, amounting to more than two millions of 
souls, were not confined to a single point, but could pass 

over any part of the empty channel directly from the plains 
of Moab towards Jericho. 





ARTICLE II. 
Tae Primitive Stare or Manxrinp. 


An attempt to prove that the original or most ancient condi- 
tion of the human family was civiLizen and not SAVAGE. 


By Philip Lindsley, D. D., President of Nashville University, Tennessee. 


Few subjects have given rise to more crude and unphilo- 
sophical speculation than the primeval state of mankind. 
That state is universally represented to have been, either 
comparatively rude and barbarous, or absolutely wild and 
savage. Almost the whole of our reading, whether of his- 
tory, poetry or philosophy, has a tendency to create and to 
confirm this prejudice. So that we generally take the fact 
for granted without any investigation; and are fully per- 
suaded of it before we condescend to canvass the logic by 
which it is so elaborately supported by its numerous “advo- 
cates. That the Greek and Roman sophists should have 
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* Travels, p. 326. So too » Dackingtini p- 315. 
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entertained such a notion, or that the ignorant and self. 
sufficient freethinker of modern times should be no wiser, 
is not greatly to be wondered at. But that any enlightened 
Christian,—much more, that a Christian philosopher or the- 
ologian should be found laboring in behalf of the same doc- 
trine, is truly matter of astonishment and humiliation. 

The pride of system frequently leads very ingenious men 
into extravagancies on this, as upon other subjects. It is 
difficult, indeed, to avoid extremes when we enlist our fee!- 
ings, as well as our reason, in favor of any theory. But 
here we are peculiarly liable to err. Nature herself, in all 
her operations, utters a language and exhibits facts calculated 
to mislead us. All animals, with which we are acquainted, 
commence their existence in a comparatively weak and help- 
less condition. Every thing in the vegetable kingdom is 
subject to a similar law. ‘The stateliest oak in the forest has 
been anembryo in the acorn. The lion and the elephant 
might once have been crushed beneath the feeblest hand. 
Every man now living has been an infant; and whether the 
inmate of a palace or a cottage, he was once a debtor to the 
anxious and constant care of others for the preservation of 
his life, and to their instruction for the elements of whatever 
knowledge he possesses. The rule is universal. It has no 
exceptions. It is certain even, that no mortal would ever 
speak, or contrive a language, were he to receive no assist- 
ance from others; or were he to be totally excluded from 
social intercourse, so as never to have it in his power to 
imitate articulate sounds. 

Thus, then, from analogy, we are led to contemplate the 
primitive state of man as similar to that of infancy. We 
are prone to regard the beginnings of all things as small, and 
feeble, and rude. We always suppose time to be necessary 
to impart vigor, and beauty, and magnitude, and maturity. 
States and empires have grown up to power and splendor 
through years of discipline, and effort, and struggle. Indi- 
viduals make great literary and scientific attainments in the 
same manner. And can it be presumed that what is now 
true of every man, and of every association of men, was not 
true of him in his original or first condition? 

Admitting that all men are descended from a common 
ancestry, why should we suppose that the first families were 
wiser and more ingenious, more improved and cultivated, 
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than millions of their posterity are, at this moment, known to 
be? Have not men been found in a savage state in every 
age of the world, to which authentic history extends? How 
could men lose a knowledge of the arts—especially of the 
useful arts—and degenerate into savages, if their forefathers 
had ever been civilized and enlightened ? 

These and many similar inquiries may, we think, be sat- 
isfactorily answered, without at all countenancing the hypo- 
thesis upon which they have been grounded. 

The savage state was not the primeval state of man. If 
it had been, man would have remained a savage to this day. 
There is no proof that any nation, or society, or tribe, or 
fainily, or individual has ever advanced to a state of civili- 
zation without the aid and instruction of those who were 
previously civilized. There is abundant proof to the con- 
trary. 


We propose to establish and to illustrate the following 
proposition, namely : 

Man has ever been a civilized being. Such was he cre- 
ated, and such do we find him in every age.* The stream 
of civilization can be traced back from one period and 
country and nation to another, till we arrive at the original 
fountain in that paradise of beauty and innocence in which 
man first awoke to the praises of his Maker and to the 
healthful exercise of all his faculties. 

Reason, Revetation and History confirm this view of 
the subject. 

I. Reason. Does not reason tell us that man must have 
been created, at some period or other, by an almighty, inde- 
pendent, all-wise and beneficent Deity’? If so—and every 
other hypothesis would land us in atheism and absurdity— 
does not reason intimate that a Creator, infinitely wise, good 
and powerful, would, at the first, have endowed man with 
all the faculties, moral, intellectual and corporeal, in such a 
state of maturity, and with such an aptitude to every exer- 
cise and pursuit and attainment, as his distinguished rank 








* Not everywhere, indeed ; but somewhere—in some part 
of the world. So that there never has been a period of time, 
however brief, when civilized man could nowhere be found 
upon the earth. 
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among the creatures of God, and his high destiny seemed to 
require ? 

Was man designed to be the representative of Deity in 
this lower world—the lord of creation—the absolute sove- 
reign over al] the other animals—the undisputed master of all 
the riches upon the earth: and can it be that he should have 
been ushered into the midst of all this vast and varied inher- 
itance, without one qualification for its proper management 
or enjoyment ?—in fact, unconscious of what he was, or of 
what he was destined to become ?—without language, and 
ignorant that he possessed the capacity of inventing or ac- 
quiring any ’—without arts, and with fewer instincts than 
other animals ?—in a word, a mere brute, and of the mean- 
est, most miserable, and most helpless order?’ Would nota 
constant miracle have been necessary for the protection and 
sustenance of such a creature? Does reason then furnish 
any plausible support to such a theory? Does she notat 
once pronounce it incredible—impossible ? 

We are aware that we have presented, what may be 
thought, an extreme case ;—that we have supposed a state 
of savageness, or rather of brutality, much worse than is 
generally contended for. It may be worse than what would 
suit the notions of some ; but not so bad but that we may rea- 
dily find for it many ingenious and confident advocates. 

Diodorus Siculus, in the beginning of his history, says 
that men at first lived dispersed like the beasts, in caves and 
woods, and subsisted upon the natural productions of the 
earth; that they had no use of speech, and uttered only in- 
articulate cries; but that having herded together from fear 
of the wild beasts, they invented a language, and imposed 
names er things. [Diod. Lib. 1. cap. 8.] 

The Epicureans, it is well known, held the same doctrine. 
Lucretius, a distinguished poet and philosopher of this famous 
school, in his fifth book, De Rerum Natura, describes the 
primitive state of our race very minutely and accurately, 
according to the system of his sect. After telling us how 
men lived in the woods and mountains, without the use of 
fire, he adds: 


‘Nec commune bonum poterant spectare, nec ullis 
Moribus inter se scibant, nec legibus uti. 
Quod cuique obtulerat prede fortuna, ferebat, 
Sponte sua, sibi quisque vaiere et vivere doctus.” 
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After which, he proceeds to relate how men associated to- 
gether, which he ascribes chiefly to the fear of wild beasts, 
and how they built huts, discovered the use of fire, and 
reared families. Even this, however, would not have suf- 
ficed to the ultimate preservation of the race: 


* At varios linguz sonitus Natura subegit 
Mittere, et Utilitas expressit nomina rerum.” 


So that, according to Lucretius, language was invented by 
men, after they had associated togetlier, and made some pro- 
gress towards civilization. 

This system appears to have been very popular at Rome, 
during the brightest period of her literature and philosophy. 
Horace, one of the best of her poets, and reputed a philoso- 
pher of no ordinary character, and belonging to the same 
school with Lucretius, has these remarkable lines: [Saz. 3, 


Lib. 1.) 


“Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis. que post fabricaverat usus ; 
Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nominaque invenére: dehinc absistere bello, 
Oppida caeperunt munire, et ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur esset, neu Jatro, neu quis adulter.” 


And Cicero, [ De Inventione Rhetorica, Lib. I. ¢. 2,] asserts 
the same doctrine. ‘“ Nam fuit quoddam tempus, cum in 
agris homines passim bestiarum modo vagabantur, et sibi 
victu ferino vitam propagabant ; nec ratione animi quidquam, 
sed pleraque viribus corporis administrabant. Nondum di- 
vine religionis, non humani officii ratio colebatur: nemo 
nuptias viderat legitimas: non certos quisquam inspexerat 
liberos: non jus zquabile quid utilitatis haberet, arceperat.” 
Again, [De Legibus. Lib. 2, c. 14,| speaking of the Eleusini- 
an mysteries, he says: “Nam mihi cum multa eximia divi- 
naque videntur Athenee tuz peperisse, atque in vita hominum 
attulisse, tum nihil melius illis mystertis, quibus ex agresti 
immanique vita exculti ad humanitatem, et mitigati sumus.” 


Thus also, Juvenal: [Sat. 15, V. 147, etc.] 


* * * * % Mundi 
Principio indulsit communis conditor illis 
Tantum animas, nobis animum quoque; mutuus ut nos 


‘)* 
~ 
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Affectus petere auxilium, et prestare juberet, 
Dispersos trahere in populum, migrare vetusto 
De nemore, et proavis habitatas linquere sylvas ; 
/Edificare domos, laribus conjungere nostris 
Tectum aliud, tutos vicino limine somnos 

Ut collata daret fiducia ; protegere armis 
Lapsum, aut ingenti nutantem vulnere civem: 
Communi dare signa tuba. defendier isdem 
Turribus, atque una portarum clave teneri.” 


Nor is his account of the golden age much more flattering. 
(See Satire 6, at the beginning, etc.) 


“ Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam 
In terris, visamque diu; cim frigida parvas 
Preberet spelunca domos, ignemque, Laremque, 
Et pecus, et dominos communi clauderet umbra: 
Sylvestrem montana torum cim sterneret uxor 
Frondibus et culmo, vicinarumque ferarum 
Pellibus: haud similis tibi, Cynthia, nec tibi, cujus 
Turbavit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos : 
Sed potanda ferens infantibus ubera magnis, 
Et sepé horridior glandem ructanie mariio.” 


It is unnecessary to quote many authorities on this sub- 
ject. The truth is, that a similar train of sentiment seems to 
pervade the philosophy and the mythology of the classic 
ages. We meet with it in the theology of the early Chris- 


tian fathers. And among modern writers, whether Chris- 
tian or infidel, it would be difficult to enumerate al! who 
have professedly or incidentally advocated or countenanced 
the same system. “The greater part of modern philosophers 
(says one of them) have declared for the original savageisi 
of men.”* 





* As specimens of the several classes of authors who have, 
in their various works, insinuated or assumed or distinctly 
enunciated the same doctrine, the following names may be 
cited: viz. Hobbes, Rousseau, Hume, Condorcet, Buffon, 
Kaimes, White, Robertson, Gillies, Shaftesbury, Russell, Vol- 
taire, Raynal, Millot, Astle, Darwin, Condillac, Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, Maupertuis, Michaelis, Volney, Tytler, Priestley, 
Mallet, Heeren, Klaproth, Ferguson. See more especially, 
Goguet’s “ Origin of Laws, Arts and Sciences, and their Pro- 
gress among the most Ancient Nations :—Gebelin’s “ Monde 
Primitif, analysé et comparé avec Le Monde Moderne ;” and 
that most ingenious of all philological romances, the “ History 
of the European Languages,’ by the late Alexander Mur- 
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Passing, therefore, a multitude of names, we proceed to 
pay our respects to its most distinguished champion among 
the philosophers of the last century. In that very learned, 
elaborate, and, in many respects, ingenious treatise, on “the 
Origin and Progress of Language,” by the late celebrated 
James Burnett, afterwards Lord Monboddo, of Scotland, 
we have acomplete development of the old Epicurean theo- 
ry, in all its most repulsive features. The learned author 
intended no caricature, but a beautiful and finished picture. 
He was an enthusiast in the cause; but yet cool, collected, 
and persevering in his investigstions of all the stores of an- 
cient and modern learning, and of all the facts with which 
he could become acquainted. It is true, that, like most other 
honest, candid, unprejudiced inquirers after truth, he set out 
upon his researches, or voyage of discovery, with his mind 
made up—with his system already formed ;—and, of course, 
he readily enough met with materials adapted to his purpose, 
quite sufficient to eke out a very plausible case ; and, in his 
own View at least, to operate perfect conviction upon all the 
ethereal spirits capable of comprehending him. But, let the 
philosopher speak for himself: “ I] cannot doubt (says he) but 
that I shal] convince every one who will think it worth his 
while to read what follows, that articulation is altogether the 
work of art, at least of a habit acquired by custom and ex- 
ercise, and that we are truly by nature the mutum pecus, the 
mute herd, that Horace makes usto be. This, I think, Iam 
able to prove, both from theory and facts.” (Vol. I. p. 185.) 

We shall not accompany him through his curious details of 
facts, derived from ancient bistorians and from modern voy- 
agers and travellers; the fish-eaters, the wood-eaters, the 





ray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, &c. in the University of Edin- 
burgh. ‘The whole current of our periodical literature is in a 
similar vein. Thus, in the first volume of the Classical Jour- 
nal (page 41) the late Professor R. Scott, of Aberdeen, treat- 
ing “of the origin and progress of language and writing,” 
commences a paragraph as follows: “As language must at 
first have been the invention of rude and unenlightened men, 
very little raised above the state of barbarism, it may appear 
to some of my readers very difficult to comprehend how such 
men should have been capable of exercising that degree of 
abstraction, which the formation of its mere elements im- 
plies.” 
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insensibles of Diodorus Siculus; the Troglodytes of Hero- 
dotus; the Bornians of Leo Africanus; and the thousands 
of brutish hordes of savages and cannibals, reported to have 
existed or as still existing in America, in Africa, in New 
Holland, and in the islands of the great Pacific Ocean: all 
of which the author carefully marshals and arrays in support 
of his theory. He avails himself too, with great skill, of the 
opinions of eminent writers, ancient and modern, whenever 
they seemed to favor his own. We say seemed; for he 
sometimes appears to have decided rather hastily, or he could 
never have dragged Plato and Warburton into his ranks ; — 
men who, though they did not entertain, what we deem, or- 
thodox sentiments on this subject, yet differed widely from 
his Lordship in the main features of his scheme. 

After thus citing a host of facts and authorities, to prove 
that men are allied to the Simian tribes—that man and the 
monkey belong to the same species—and are no otherwise 
to be distinguished from each other than by circumstances, 
which can be accounted for by the different physical and 
moral agencies to which they have been exposed, he very 
modestly adds: “ This opinion, therefore, of mine may be 
false ; but it is not new nor singular; and being supported by 
such respectable authorities, | may say the concurring testi- 
mony of all ancient authors who have treated the subject, 's, 
I think, entitled to a fair and candid examination, which, 
however, it cannot expect from vulgar prejudice, but only 
from men of liberal thought, and more than common learn- 
ing; and it is for such only that I write.” The author did 
not here mean to intimate that he himself entertained a 
shadow of doubt on the subject. On the contrary, he fully 
believed every thing that he has advanced. “ The orang- 
outangs (says he) are proved to be of our species by marks 
of humanity that I think are incontestable.” (Jbid. p. 375 ) 

Now although his Lordship has exposed himself to much 
ridicule for having thus gratuitously provided his ancestors 
with éails, and has thereby brought his system somewhat into 
disrepute, yet we cannot help thinking that he has pursued 
quite as logical and philosophical a course as others have 
done, who, commencing with the same general premises, 
have yet stopped short of the same pleasant results. He has 
accomplished in this department of science what Berkley 
and Hume effected in metaphysics, He has reasoned con- 
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sistently upon false, but hitherto almost undisputed princi- 
ples. He has arrived, by a legitimate process of induction 
and argumentation from unquestioned data, at conclusions, 
which shock as extravagant, or provoke laughter or pity as 
ridiculous or absurd. The true dignity of man, and his orig- 
inal character and condition, will probably be better under- 
stood and appreciated, in consequence of his learned labors 
to degrade him. His book may possibly open the eyes of 
many, who will startle at what appears monstrous, while 
otherwise they might not choose to suspect the soundness of 
commonly received dogmas. 

We could as soon go all lengths with Monboddo, as sub- 
scribe to the following statement or position of Adam Fer- 
guson, in his Essay on Civil Society : “The individual in 
every age, has the same race to run from infancy to man- 
hood, and every infant or ignorant person now, is a model 
of what man was in his original state.” He evidently in- 
tends to avoid the extravagance of the former, and of the 
ultra Epicureans, for he adds, a few pages after: “ If there 
was a time in which he had his acquaintance with his own 
species to make, and his faculties to acquire, it is a time of 
which we have no record, and in relation to which our 
opinions can serve no purpose, and are supported by no evi- 
dence.” This is put hypothetically. It may, or it may not 
have been so. We know little or nothing about the matter, 
according to this sagacious political philosopher and able 
historian. 

Again, in the progress of his work, he presents us with 
another view of the subject, a little modified indeed, but in 
the main sufficiently consistent with the one already cited. 
“The inhabitants of Britain, at the time of the first Roman 
invasions, resembled, in many things, the present natives of 
North America; they were ignorant of agriculture, they 
painted their bodies, and used for clothing the skins of beasts. 
Such, therefore, appears to have been the commencement 
of history with all nations, and in such cireumstances are 
we to look for the original character of mankind.”* 

* Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society, p. 125. See also 
Robertson’s History of America; vol. 2. pp. 34—51, where 
a similar opinion is maintained. Also Millot’s Ancient His- 
tory, at beginning. 
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Dr. Beattie, speaking of the system of Epicurus, which 
had found so powerful an advocate in his erudite but eccen- 
tric countryman and contemporary, has the following very 
just observations :—“ One would wonder, (says he,) what 
charms men could find in a system so degrading to our 
nature ; or what evidence in that which has no other foun- 
dation, than poetical fancy and wild hypothesis. he 
Pagans, indeed, who knew little of the origin of mankind, 
might be excused for favoring an opinion, which, as it ap- 
pears in Lucretius, has at least harmonious numbers and 
elegant description to recommend it. And yet; unseduced 
by poetical allurement, Quinttilian declares, in the language 
of true philosophy, that moral sentiments are natural to us, 
and that men had speech from the beginning, and received 
that choice gift from their Creator. And Ovid’s beautiful 
account of the first men seems to have been composed, 
partly from Hesiod’s golden age, and partly from traditions 
founded on the Mosaic history of the creation ;—that we 
were at first good and happy, and lost our felicity when we 
lost our innocence.—Is it not an idea more honorable to our 
nature, more friendly to virtue, and more consonant to the 
general notions of mankind, than that we were in the be- 
ginning a species of wild beast, and afterwards by improve- 
ment degenerated into wicked and wretched men? If there 
be, in the consciousness of honorable descent, any thing 
that elevates the soul, surely those writings cannot be on the 
side of virtue which represent our nature, and our origin, as 
such as we should have reason to be ashamed of. But he, 
who tells me, upon the authority of Scripture, and agreeably 
to the dictates of right reason, that we were all descended 
from beings, who were created in the image of God, wise, 
innocent and happy ; that, by their and our unworthy con- 
duct, human nature is miserably degraded; but that on 
the performance of certain most reasonable conditions, we 
may retrieve our primitive dignity, and rise even to higher 
happiness than that of our first parents ;—the man, | say, 
who teaches this doctrine, sets before me the most anima- 
ting motives to virtue, humility and hope, to piety and be- 
nevolence, to gratitude and adoration.” (Beattie’s Theory 
of Language, p. 100.) 

Again, he says: “ We learn to speak, when our organs 
are most flexible, and our powers of imitation most active ; 
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that is, when we are infants. Yet even then, this is no easy 

acquisition, but the effect of daily exercise continued for 

several years from morning to night. Were we never to 

attempt speech till we are grown up, there is reason to 

think that we should find it exceedingly difficult if not im- 
racticable.” 

Mute savages have been found in deserts and forests who 
never could be taught to speak. In every language there 
are certain peculiar accents and articulate sounds which 
they only can pronounce with ease or accuracy, who have 
learned to do so when very young. “If, then, there ever 
was a time, when all mankind were mutum et turpe pecus, 
a dumb and brutal race of animals, all mankind must, in the 
ordinary course of things, have continued dumb to this day. 
—For, to such animals speech could not be necessary; as 
they are supposed to have existed for ages without it; and 
it is not tobe imagined, that dumb and beastly savages would 
ever think of contriving unnecessary arts, whereof they had 
no example in the world around them.” Further, accord- 
ing to Dr, Johnson: “ Speech, if invented at all, must have 
been invented, either by children, who were incapable of 
invention, or by men, who were incapable of speech.” 
“And therefore reason, as well as history, intimates that 
mankind in all ages must have been speaking animals; the 
young having constantly acquired this art by imitating those 
who were elder. Aud we may warrantably suppose, that 
our first parents must have received it by immediate inspi- 
ration.” ( Beattie.) 

Indeed, no other account of the origin of language is ra- 
tional or philosophical, or even plausible,—to say nothing of 
Scripture. When it is said that our first parents must have 
received the art of speech by immediate inspiration, it is not 
necessary to suppose that the Creator inspired them with 
any particular original or primitive language ; but that he 
made them fully sensible of the power with which they 
were endued of forming articulate sounds, gave them an im- 
pulse to exert it, and left the arbitrary imposition of words 
to their own choice. But however this might be, we find 
Adam in fact, as soon as created, giving names to all ani- 
mals, and holding converse with his Maker, and with his 
Maker’s “last best gift,” which alone constituted his beauti- 
ful Eden a perfect Paradise. We find him from the begin- 
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ning a social, domestic, speaking and religious being. Man 
is called by Homer pigow, or articulate speaking ; and cer- 
tainly there is no other characteristic at once more noble and 
more peculiarly his own. 

That man, then, in his primeval state, had no affinity with 
any species of the brute creation —that he never was a quad- 
ruped, using his hands for feet—that he never possessed any 
of the ornamental or superfluous appendages peculiar to th: 
wild beast of the forest—and that ne never could have been 
destitute of speech or language—the physiologist, the auat- 
omist, the historian, the philologist, the Christian divine, with 
several even of the ancient sages and poets, unite in attest. 
ing. “ Of standing facts there ought to be no controversy, 
says Dr. Johnson. “If there are men with tails, eatch an 
homo caudains.” The Epicurean theory, therefore, must 
be surrendered as utterly indefensible upon any rational 
ground. 

Thus far, then, authority, as well as reason and facts, will 
sustain our doctrine; or be found arrayed against the 
scheme so beautifully portrayed by Lucretius, and so spe- 
ciously elaborated by Monboddo. 

But the proposition, which it was our main design to 
demonstrate, is vastly more comprehensive. It is not enough 


to prove that men were not originally a dumb and brutish 
herd. Our object was to show that men were not origin. 
ally even savages; that they were not a wild, rude and bar- 
barous race, like the ancient Gauls and Britons, or like the 
present Indians of America or Negroes of Africa.* 


* Dr. Blair, in his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
which are studied, as orthodox, wherever the English lan- 
guage prev ails, takes for granted, throughout, that the savage 
was the primitive state of man. This i is more especially appa- 
rent whenever he has occasion to trace to its origin any 
human art, science, invention, discovery, custom or opinion, 
which comes within the scope of his extensive and diversified 
speculations. See, in particular, his Lectures on the Rise and 
Progress of Language. In Lecture 38, on the nature of Po- 
etry, he remarks: “In order to explore the rise of poetry, wé 
must have recourse to the deserts and the wilds ; we must go 
back to the age of hunters and of shepherds; to the highest 
antiquity ; and to the simplest form of manners among man- 
kind,” And that we may not be left in any doubt about his 
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We have already suggested the presumption which Rzea- 
sox, @ priori, furnishes against this still almost universally 
prevalent theory. ‘The reductio ad absurdum will apply to 
the latter with scarcely less propriety and effect, than to the 
revolting extravagances of the Epicurean school. 

The argument trom Scripture and History remains yet 
to be exhibited. 

ll. Secrierure. Let us then appeal to the oldest 
written record in the world. Read the Mosaic account 
of man’s creation. Behold the first pair in the garden 
of Eden; and appointed “to dress it, and to keep it” — 
with “dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth.” 

Recollect that every thing was created in a state of per- 
fection or maturity. All animals and vegetables were of 
full size and vigor. They required no time to grow. Ripe 
fruits were upon the trees: and every living creature was 
prepared at once to enter upon its destined career. Thus, 
too, Was man created — vigorous and mature in all his faculties 
of body and mind; ready for every work and duty which 
his situation demanded; with God for his companion, 
friend and instructer. Horticulture was his first employ- 
ment. This has never been the occupation of savage life. 
Hunting, then, or the chase could not have been the primi- 
tewe mode of procuring a subsistence. Or, in other words, 
the hunting s‘a/e is not the state of nature, or of man in his 
original, natural condition. And yet savages, in every age 
and country, have been and still are hunters. So that hunt- 
ing may be assumed as a universal predicate or character- 
istic of savage life. Adam therefore was not a savage. 

He must have been an eminent naturalist, at least zoulo- 
gist, if he gave appropriate and significant names to all ani- 
mals. Of his first two sons, the one was a farmer, and the 
other a shepherd. 

Cain, the first born of the human race, built a city, and 
called it Enoch after his own eldest son; and, of course, 


opinion of the most ancient condition of our race, he present- 

ly adds: “It is chiefly in America, that we have had the op- 

portunity of being made acquainted with men in their savage 

state,’”—i. e. with men in their original or natural state. 
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must have known all the arts which such an undertaking im- 
plies or requires. And that cities migit have been very 
necessary, or at Jeast very convenient, will appear sufficient- 
ly obvious, when we consider the amount of population 
which probably existed even at this early period. Accord- 
ing to several profound biblical antiquaries and expositors, 
there might have been many hundreds of thousands. We 
do not vouch for the accuracy of any of the speculative cal- 
culations which have appeared upon the subject of the ante- 
diluvian population. We may be sure, however, that none 
of the Malthusian obstacles to the rapid increase of the hu- 
man species, could have been pleaded by old bachelors 
then as now, by way of apology for disobeying one of the 
first, most positive, and most reasonable commands of their 
Creator. 

Lamech, the fifth in descent from Cain, was the father of 
Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-cain, who are represented by Moses 
as having been extraordinary proficients in several of the 
arts, both useful and ornamental. (About A. M. 500.) Ja- 
bal “ was the father of such as dwell in tents, and of such as 
have cattle.” Or, he was a famous shepherd and tent- 
maker; and ateacher of others. Abel had been a shepherd 
long before. Jubal “was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ,’—or all stringed and all wind instru- 
ments; the original terms being generic. Tubal-cain was 
“an instructer of every artificer in brass and iron ;” the first 
smith on record;—a noted manufacturer of warlike instru- 
ments and domestic utensils ;—an ingenious artist, and a 
teacher of others. Agricultural implements, at least, must 
have been in use several centuries before. For Cain was 
“a tiller ofthe ground,” and Adama gardener. The former, 
too, had built a city; and of course, it may be presumed, 
made use of ironin sundry ways. Savages know nothing of 
iron. 


Here, it might not be irrelevant to the general scope of 
our argument, to glance at several of the circumstances 
which were peculiarly favorable to the progress of the arts 
among the Antediluvians. 

1. Their great age; and probably greater size and 
strength. Most of that very small number of individuals 
whose age is recorded by Moses, lived nearly a thousand 
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years ; and others may have lived much longer, for aught 
we know to the contrary. What might have been achieved 
in science and the arts, by genius and perseverance, during 
a single life protracted through a period of eight or ten cen- 
turies, can only be conje ctured from the efforts of modern 
intellect, since life has been limited to three score years and 
ten. “There were giants in the earth in those days,” 
(Gen. 6: 4,) that is, before the deluge—as there were soon 
after. 

2, They had stronger inducements to the erection of supe- 
rior, more costly, more durable and more capacious edifices 
and monuments, public and private, than exist at present. 
They might reasonably calculate on reaping the benefits of 
their labors and expenditures. 

3. The immense population of the antediluvian world. 
Sundry very learned and judicious authors suppose that, upon 
a moderate computation, there were in this world at least 
two millions of millions of souls. Arts must flourish in the 
midst of such a population. Even the necessaries of mere 
animal existence could not be procured by such a multitude, 
in a savage or uncivilized state. 

4. One language before the deluge. This peculiar dis- 
tinction of the antediluvians, probably contributed more than 
any or all others, to their steady advancement in knowledge 
and the arts ; and certainly to prevent their degeneracy into 
savages.* 

° *The most direct, heinns pe liaaen a cause eof the speedy 
degeneracy of a large proportion of our race immediately 
after the general dispersion, was, no doubt, the ‘confusion of 
tongues’ which preceded and occasioned that event. This 
sudden and extraordinary multiplication of languages among 
the primitive inhabitants of the plains of Shinar, I believe, is 
not usually assigned as a cause of the savageism which ensued. 
At least, | have not met with it. It deserves a more promi- 
nent exhibition and development than it has hitherto obtained 
] once supposed it so easy a matter to account for the existing 
diversity in language, that I searcely deemed a miracle neces- 
sary at the outset to ‘effect it. My opinion on this subject is 
totally changed. Without a miracle, human language would 
have continued essentially one, after the flood, as it had been 
before ; and then the savage state would never have existed— 
at least in the ordinary course of human events. Language 
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5. The earth was probably more fertile, and the climate 
more healthful, and more auspicious to longevity, and con- 
sequently to every species of mental! and corporeal exertion 
and enterprise, than at present. We refer to the cosmog- 
onists and archaeologists generally, fur an account of the 
physical changes which the earth is supposed to have un- 
dergone in consequence of the deluge ; as regards its in- 
ternal structure —the order, arrangement and mixture of its 
several strata—the formation of mountains, valleys, oceans, 
islands, lakes, deserts, marshes—its fertility and salubrity — 
the position of its axis, whether at first inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic as at present; or whether the plane of the 
equator was coincident with the plane of the ecliptic, so that 
the sun in its diurnal motion would seem to move always in 
the equator, but henceforth became oblique to the same ;— 
whence an increase of the year from 360 days to its present 
length; whence also the difference of seasons, and the ef- 
fects of such a change, etc. 

But, to proceed with the argument. Moses is our only 
authority for every thing appertaining to the antediluvian 
world. He has rapidly sketched the mere outlines of its 
history. A few most important facts he has clearly stated. 
These facts accord with the dictates of enlightened reason 
and sound philosophy. He has solved the problem of this 
world’s origin; and supplied the elements from which the 
true character and condition of our wayward race may be 
ascertained from the beginning. He gives “a local habita- 
tion” to the golden age of fiction ; and shows us how “ death 
and all our wo” were the consequence and the penalty of 
man’s disobedience to his Maker’s righteous mandate. 

In dignity, in intellect, in virtue, iu happiness, in glory, he 











in itself, and while uninfluenced by other or foreign dialects, 
is the most immutable and permanent thing in the world. 

Again: should it be assumed that the art of writing, in 
some form, is indispensable to civilization, and that neither 
the Antediluvians ner early Postdiluvians possessed the art, 
and therefore that they must have been barbarians or savages, 
I answer: It cannot be proved that writing was unknown at 
any period anterior to the age of Moses ; in whose time, even 
alphabetical writing, as we now practise it, was as perfect as 
it has ever been since. 
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was, at the first, but a /itt/e lower than the angels. What 
he would have been, had he remained innocent and dutiful, 
is not for us to conjecture,—except so far as we know what 
angels and the spirits of the just made perfect are and ever 
will be. But though great was his fall from this exalted 
height, yet he did not sink so low in the moral or intellectual 
scale, as at once to lose his knowledge or his faculties. 
Though guilty, condemned, degraded, he was stil] sustained 
and cherished and guided by the kindly arm of infinite mer- 
cy and wisdom. ‘Though the earth was cursed for his 
sake, yet he still retained his dominion ever it. And al- 
though in the course of a few generations, we behold the 
countless millions of our race rioting in all manner of wick- 
edness, with the exception of a single individual and his fam- 
ily, still we discover no traces or vestiges of savage life upon 
the earth. Men may lose all knowledge of the true God, all 
reverence for his character and laws, all relish for his service 
and worship, while yet they may be highly distinguished in 
science and the arts. Ancient Egypt, and Greece, and 
Rome will testify, that the grossest moral darkness and de- 
pravity do not always imply, or are not necessarily con. 
nected with, a corresponding degradation of the intellectual 
character,—or that they are at all inconsistent with the 
highest state of civilization and refinement. 

During the first historical period then of 1656 years | He- 
brew chronology ]—that is, from the creation to the deluage— 
all mankind, or at least the generations from which Noah 
descended, were civilized. 

Of the state of the artsin Noah’s time, we may form some 
conjecture from the ark which he constructed [by the divine 
command indeed, but without any extraordinary aid or di- 
rection, so far as we know] for the purpose of preserving 
himself and family, with as many of the different species of 
beasts, birds and reptiles, as were necessary to replenish the 
new world with inhabitants, after the destruction of the o/d. 
This was probably the most astonishing structure, on several 
accounts, that ever rested upon the earth, or floated upon 
the surface of the mighty deep. A ship of at least one hun- 
dred thousand tons burthen! What a specimen of architec- 
tural skill, was not this last memento of antediluvian art ? 
Noah was its builder—its architect ;—he directed and super- 
intended the work. ‘Thousands of artisans, mechanics and 
3* 
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laborers were, no doubt, employed on it, who perished be- 
neath the waves which bore it from their reach and from 
their view for ever. 

When Noah entered the ark, he was 600 vears old. Ja- 
pheth, 100—Shem, 98—and Ham, probably 96. They 
therefore had time and opportunity sufficient to become in- 
timately acquainted with all the arts and learning which the 
antediluvians possessed. And we may reasonably conclude 
that they diligently and successfully improved the time and 
the means which they enjoyed. ‘They knew that they were 
to be the depositaries of all the knowledge and attainments 
of past ages ; and to become the instructers of future gene- 
rations. ‘They were familiar with the cities, edifices, and 
other productions of the art, genius, and industry of the old 
world. ‘The ark itself was many years in building before 
their eyes. They lived together a year within its capacious 
bosom—where they had the finest opportunity possible for 
the study of zoology ; and, next to Adam, they were pro- 
bably better versed in that department of natural science 
than any other mortals have ever been. 

How much of the abstract sciences, and how much of 
literature they may have derived from their ancestors and 
brethren, it is impossible for us to determine. If we say 
they had nothing, be it so. It is, however, alter all, a mere 
gratis dictum. The fact can never be proved. Astronomy 
is conceded by many, from a variety of circumstances, to 
have been considerably known before the deluge. But it is 
the fashion to deny every thing to antiquity, in favor of 
which we have no direct positive evidence. Conjecture or 
analogy is not allowed to supply the absence or defect of 
explicit testimony or substantial proof in any case. 

It would be too mortifying to the pride of modern science 
to suppose it, for a single moment, to have been within the 
range of possibility, that the ancients should have made the 
sublime discoveries and demonstrations of a Newton or 
La Place. Granted that they did not. We shall probably, 
however, in the course of our investigations, find some things 
to balance the account. Facts are stubborn things. Fortu- 
nately for the fair fame of ancient genius, there are living 
witnesses yet speaking, and speaking loudly, in the midst 
of surrounding desolation and barbarism, the praises of an 
age to which even Grecian history does not reach. 
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But let us return to the mountains of Armenia, and see the 
little remnant of the human family issuing from the ark, and 
commencing a new career in a world in which probably not 
a vestige remained to awaken melancholy recollections or 
tender associations—not a relic of that grandeur and magni- 
ficence on whieh they had formerly gazed with admiration, 
or contemplated with sentiments of unutterable compassion 
in the view of that awiul catastrophe which they foresaw 
would speedily overwhelm their vain and guilty possessors. 

How long the ark itself continued as a monument of art, 
or a memorial of divine vengeance and of divine mercy —or 
as a model of great design and exquisite skill in architecture, 
whether for ship-building and naval enterprise, or for tem- 
ples, towers, public or private edifices — Moses has not told 
us, and tradition is not worth regarding. 

Noah, we are informed, became a husbandman. He be- 
gan the world (to use a common phrase) as Adam and his 
sons had done before him, by cultivating the earth. Here 
then is no approach to savage life. 

Noah and his family, for some time probably, cultivated 
the valleys in the neighborhood of Ararat, one of the moun- 
tains of Armenia, on which the ark settled after the subsid- 
ence of the waters. As they increased in numbers, they 
appear to have passed along the banks of the Euphrates, 
which rises in the mountains of Armenia, (Vid. Herodotus,) 
till at length they came to the plains of Shinar or Babylonia, 
—allowed to be the most fertile country in the East. Here 
they built a city and commenced a tower, whose top might 
“reach unto heaven,” i. e. to the visible heavenly luminaries 
or to the clouds. For this purpose they burnt brick, which 
they used instead of stone; “and slime,” or bitumen [ Lag. 
Vulg.| or doqadros, [Grec. Sept.) “had they for mortar.” 
(Gen. 11: 3, 4.) Three years, it is said, they prepared their 
materials, and 22 years carried on their building. Their ar- 
rogant and rebellious attempt displeased the Lord, who mi- 
raculously confounded their language, which put an effectual 
stop to the work, procured for it the name of Babel or “ con- 
fusion,” and obliged the people to disperse themselves, and 
replenish the world. 

it is thought by some that the family of Shem did not 
concur in this presumptuous enterprise,—that Nimrod, the 
son of Cush and grandson of Ham, was the principal leader : 
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but of this we have no certain evidence. What became of 
this mighty tower (commenced about 100 years after the 
deluge) we cannot determine. Nearly 1800 years after 
its erection, Herodotus saw a structure at Babylon (the 
temple of Jupiter Belus) consisting of eight towers, raised one 
above another, built of bricks and bitumen, of immense size. 
This lofty edifice is believed by many to have been the iden- 
tical tower described by Moses. Bel or Belus was a title 
given to Nimrod, according to Bryant. Its ruins, or the 
supposed ruins of this ancient tower or temple, have been 
frequently noticed by antiquaries and modern travellers.* 

It is not material to our present purpose to inquire into 
the object or end for which this remarkable tower was built. 
Some suppose it was designed to be a“ temple to the host of 
heaven,” or for idolatrous worship of some kind ;—others, 
that it was intended to afford an asylum to the builders and 
their families in case of another deluge; like the Pyramids 
of Egypt, perhaps ;—others again, that it was designed to 
be the central ornament or principal fortress of a grand me. 
tropolitan city, the seat of government, in order to prevent a 
general dispersion of the people. “ Let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth.” Gen. 11: 4. 

The sons of Noah had witnessed the massive and colossal 
structures of the old world—they had seen the great ship 
which had preserved them from a watery grave—ambition 
or vanity, or a distrust of the divine providence and promise, 
might have prompted them, at least some of them, [say the 
family of Ham, known to have been profane and disobedi- 
ent,] to imitate the proud monuments of art which had 
adorned the antediluvian world, that future generations 
might possess a specimen and a model of the same stupen- 


* Vide Herodotus, St. Jerome, Calmet, Bochart, Rollin, 
Bryant, Rich, Niebuhr, Rennell, Della Valle, Ker Porter, 
Grotefend, ete. 

It is very questionable, however, whether even the site of 
old Babylon can be ascertained at the present day. Lucian 
intimates that not a vestige of Nineveh remained in his time ; 
and he predicts that such also would soon be the fate of Baby- 
lon. In this particular, at least, he accords with the Hebrew 
prophets. 
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dous and magnificent architecture—or that their own name 
might be immortalized by their labors—or that it might 
serve as a citadel or military castle of defence and protec- 
tion —or as a palace or residence for their chief, (Ham, for 
instance, or Nimrod,] for many centuries to come ; not re- 
alizing that their life was to be shortened—or—but it is no 
matter what they had in view. 

It proves that they were still equal to great undertakings ; 
that they had not "Jost that knowledge of the arts which 
they must have brought with them from the ruins and the 
wreck of former nations. They were still a civilized 
people. 

Down to this period assuredly, if there be truth in Scrip- 
ture, no trace of savageness can be found in our world. We 
fearlessly and most confidently oppose factsto theory. And 
we are willing cheerfully to submit the case to any honest, 
enlightened, independent jury of our peers. 


Civilization and the arts continued to flourish in the coun- 
tries first occupied after the flood. In the fruitful plains of 
Shinar or Babylon—upon the eastern and southern shores 
of the Mediterranean-—along the banks of the Euphrates, 
the Tigris and the Nile—and in the adjacent regions. 

But here commences a new era. Mankind were now to 
be dispersed and scattered over the face of the earth. 

As men travelled further from their original residence— 
into colder, more sterile, more inhospitable, or more un- 
healthful climes—into rocky, mountainous regions—remote 
iskands—impervious forests and deserts, by this time, filled 
with beasts of prey and venomous reptiles—especially when 
the colonies were small and indifferently furnished with ar- 
tisans and mechanics, or with the implements and utensils 
indispensable to agriculture and carpentry—in such cir- 
cumstances, it is easy to account for the speedy degeneracy 
of numerous tribes, and for their lapse into a barbarous and 
savage state. 

Thus, Northern Asia, the greater part of Africa, the 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea and of the ocean, Europe 
and America, appear to have been inhabited by rude and 
savage and migratory hordes, as far back as history and 
tradition extend; while the same history and tradition— 
together with Scripture—assure us that Chaldea, Assyria, 
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Pheenicia and Egypt,—perhaps, India and other eastern coun- 
tries,—were civilized and polished from the remotest times, 
or from the beginning. And these have proved the fountain 
of civilization, letters and the arts, to every other part of the 
globe, where they have been found, or where they now exist. 

From the building of Babel to the period at which Egypt 
appears, on the page of authentic history, a great and flour- 
ishing empire, famed alike for wealth and power and wisdom 
and science, the interval is short; the steps are few and 
easily marked, 

We have thus presented the outlines of our general views 
on this curious subject, under the heads of Reason and 
Scripture. 

The third branch of the argument, namely, that from 
History, will be illustrated in a future article; in which, 
we shall endeavor to ascend the historical stream of civili- 
zation, till we fairly land upon the classic shores of ancient 
Greece ;—whence, confessedly, modern Europe and Euro- 
pean America have derived all their civility, literature and 
arts. Nor shal] we assign the palm of originating these to 
the ingenious Greeks; much as we admire them, and un- 
questionable as are their claims to the everlasting gratitude 
of mankind. We shall pursue our voyage to Egypt and 
the East ;—where will be found all the luxury, beauty, opu- 
Jence, splendor and refinement which usually distinguish the 
meridian of national greatness, or which characterize its de- 
cline—even at the earliest epoch to which Grecian history 
and tradition ever ventured to approach. Here was civili- 
zation of the highest order, when the Greeks themselves 
were, by their own showing, fierce and untamed barbarians. 

Thus, commencing from the creation of man, we learn 
from Scripture that he existed in a civilized state, at least 
down to the period of the general dispersion: and, reversing 
the order of our inquiry, we shall find from history that civi- 
lization is still traceable up to the age and the region, when 
and where this memorable event is believed to have 
occurred, 





John the Evangelist. 


ARTICLE III. 


Tue Lire anp CuHaracrer or Joun Tue Evancenist. 
By Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven, Conn. 


From the earliest ages of the Christian Church, there has 
been a charm in the name of “ the beloved disciple ;” and an 
air of mystery has been thrown around the endearing rela- 
tion, which subsisted between him and his Divine Redeemer. 
But, if we mistake not, the tender, yearning affection, with 
which he clung to his Saviour, has been so exclusively dwelt 
upon as to produce a one-sided view of his character. It is 
our design to present some scattered memorials of his life, 
and to attempt a delineation of his character as “ the beloved 
disciple.” 

A son of Zebedee and Salome, and born, as is supposed, 
either in Bethsaida or Capernaum, he appears to have 
passed his earlier days as a fisherman on the sea of Tiberias. 
(Matth. 4: 18—2! and 27: 56, comp. with Mark 15: 40 
and 16:1.) Several things lead to the supposition, that his 
parents were above the lower class of Jews in respect to 
worldly circumstances. For instance, his father was as- 
sisted by kind servants on his fishing excursions, (Mark 
1: 20,) and his mother joined herself, probably on the death 
of her husband, to that company of women which attended 
our Saviour to minister to his daily necessities. (Matth. 27: 
55, 56.) She was one of those who provided spices to em- 
balm his body, (Luke 23: 55, 56,) and John himself is said 
to have taken to his own house (ég¢ za iS) the mother of 
our Lord, after she had been so tenderly committed to his 
care. 

What religious impressions John may have received in 
the spring-time of life, while instructed, according to the 
custom of the Jews, by his parents, in the Law and the Pro- 
phets, we have no certam knowledge. But from the devo- 
tion of his mother to the service of Christ in his journeyings 
from place to place, we may infer that she had been a zea- 
lous expectant of the promised Messiah, and had entertained 
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Pheenicia and Egypt,—perhaps, India and other eastern coun- 
tries,—were civilized and polished from the remotest times, 
or from the beginning. And these have proved the fountain 
of civilization, letters and the arts, to every other part of the 
globe, where they have been found, or where they now exist. 

From the building of Babel to the period at which Egypt 
appears, on the page of authentic history, a great and flour- 
ishing empire, famed alike for wealth and power and wisdom 
and science, the interval is short; the steps are few and 
easily marked. 

We have thus presented the outlines of our general views 
on this curious subject, under the heads of Reason and 
Scriprure. 

The third branch of the argument, namely, that from 
History, will be illustrated in a future article; in which, 
we shall endeavor to ascend the historical stream of civili- 
zation, till we fairly land upon the classic shores of ancient 
Greece ;—whence, confessedly, modern Europe and Euro- 
pean America have derived all their civility, literature and 
arts. Nor shal] we assign the palm of originating these to 
the ingenious Greeks; much as we admire them, and un- 
questionable as are their claims to the everlasting gratitude 
of mankind. We shall pursue our voyage to Egypt and 
the East ;—where will be found all the luxury, beauty, opu- 
Jence, splendor and refinement which usually distinguish the 
meridian of national greatness, or which characterize its de- 
cline—even at the earliest epoch to which Grecian history 
and tradition ever ventured to approach. Here was civili- 
zation of the highest order, when the Greeks themselves 
were, by their own showing, fierce and untamed barbarians. 

Thus, commencing from the creation of man, we learn 
from Scripture that he existed in a civilized state, at least 
down to the period of the general dispersion: and, reversing 
the order of our inquiry, we shall find from Aistory that civi- 
lization is still traceable up to the age and the region, when 
and where this memorable event is believed to have 
occurred, 
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ARTICLE III. 


Tue Lire anp Cuaracrer or Jouwn tue Evanee ist. 
By Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven, Conn. 


From the earliest ages of the Christian Church, there has 
been a charm in the name of * the beloved disciple ;” and an 
air of mystery has been thrown around the endearing rela- 
tion, which subsisted between him and his Divine Redeemer. 
But, if we mistake not, the tender, yearning affection, with 
which he clung to his Saviour, has been so exclusively dwelt 
upon as to produce a one-sided view of his character. It is 
our design to present some scattered memorials of his life, 
and to attempt a delineation of his character as “ the beloved 
disciple.” 

A son of Zebedee and Salome, and born, as is supposed, 
either in Bethsaida or Capernaum, he appears to have 
passed his earlier days as a fisherman on the sea of Tiberias. 
(Matth. 4: 18—2! and 27: 56, comp. with Mark 15: 40 
and 16:1.) Several things lead to the supposition, that his 
parents were above the lower class of Jews in respect to 
worldly circumstances. For instance, his father was as- 
sisted by kind servants on his fishing excursions, (Mark 
1: 20,) and his mother joined herself, probably on the death 
of her husband, to that company of women which attended 
our Saviour to minister to his daily necessities, (Matth. 27: 
55, 56.) She was one of those who provided spices to em- 
balm his body, (Luke 23: 55, 56,) and John himself is said 
to have taken to his own house (ég za dia) the mother of 
our Lord, after she had been so tenderly committed to his 
care. 

What religious impressions John may have received in 
the spring-time of life, while instructed, according to the 
custom of the Jews, by his parents, in the Law and the Pro- 
phets, we have no certain knowledge. But from the devo- 
tion of his mother to the service of Christ in his journeyings 
from place to place, we may infer that she had been a zea- 
lous expectant of the promised Messiah, and had entertained 
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truer views of his character and offices than were prevalent 
in the nation at large. Still there is reason to believe, that 
she was not entirely uninfluenced by common Jewish pre- 
judice, as appears from her asking Christ to bestow on her 
sons the two highest places in his kingdom. It is therefore 
to be supposed that the unbosoming of maternal feeling may 
have led the mind of John, even in childhood, to imagina- 
tions of the anticipated scenes of the “kingdom of God.” 
That occupation, too, in which he was engaged, so condu- 
cive to reflection, as has been pleasingly observed by Tho- 
luck, may have contributed to deepen impressions which 
filial regard alone might have secured from being lost. Be- 
sides, the first impulses of childhood in John were never 
subjected to the restraining influence of Rabbinical instruc- 
tion. (Acts 4: 13.) 

In the gospel history, John first appears as a disciple of 
the Messiah’s forerunner; and it seems most likely, that he 
was a follower of the Baptist from the commencement of 
this reformer’s annucciations concerning the approach of 
“the kingdom of Heaven.” During this period, the visions 
which may have been awakened in his youthful fancy, 
through the suggestions of ancient prophecy, must have 
become more fixed, though somewhat chastened, doubtless, 
by the rigid tone of his teacher. In such a state of mind, 
waiting for the hope of Israel, how welcome must have been 
the sight of the dove alighting on the head of the baptized 
Nazarene ; while a heavenly voice proclaimed him to be the 
well-beloved Son of God. But Jesus did not then begin his 
public ministry; from the gaze of an expecting people he 
retired into the wilderness, to meet and to subdue the chief 
adversary of his mission. To all who recognised him as 
their long-looked for Anointed, this must have been an in- 
terval of painful suspense. At length, however, as the Bap- 
tist and two of his disciples were standing together, Jesus 
drew near. A mere hint is sufficient to recall him to their 
remembrance. The disciples overhear their teacher’s de- 
vout exclamation: “ Lo, the lamb of God !”—and, immedi- 
ately leaving him, they follow Jesus. Nor are they willing 
to be again separated from him, till they have found out the 
place of his abode, ard remained with him for several hours. 
In this incident is contained the germ of that fond attach- 
ment between our Saviour and his disciple John, which ex- 
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panded with ever increasing vigor and beauty on earth, and 
is now perfected by the purity, and ennobled by the higher 
associations of the heavenly world. In the next scene in 
which John appears, Jesus meets him on the shores of 
Tiberias, and calls him to be his constant follower. For 
some reason unknown, after making himself acquainted with 
his adored Messiah, he had returned to his former employ- 
ment ; but his affections were fastened on another object 
than home, and so we see him readily forsaking every thing 
to follow Christ. 

From this period to the termination of the Saviour’s minis- 
try, all that is known of him is embraced in a few scattered 
incidents. With Peter and James he was present at the 
restoration of Jairus’s daughter. In company with the same 
disciples we find him a witness of the Redeemer’s transfigu- 
ration. At the last supper, when Christ was bidding fare- 
well to his followers, John reclined next to him, and was 
looked upon by the others as his bosom-friend. (John 13: 
23, 24.) It was John’s sad privilege, as one of the chosen 
three, to behold the agony of Gethsemane, and hear that 
touching expression, “ My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, 
even unto death.” While the trial of Jesus was going on in 
the hall of Pilate, we see the beloved disciple fearlessly en- 
tering, and afterwards leading in Peter, who had been 
timidly loitering at the door. (John 18: 15, etc.) And 
how soothing, in the last dark hour of the crucifixion,—like 
the mild beaming of the evening-star on the edge of a reti- 
ring thunder-cloud—is that parting interchange of affection, 
as the weeping eye of “the beloved disciple” meets the 
agonized yet tender look of the dying Saviour, and that simple 
charge is given, “Behold thy mother!” When the women, 
who had been visiting the sepulchre of the Lord, reported 
that the stone was rolled away, it appears that Peter and 
John ran thither in company, eager to become convinced 
of what seems to have been beyond the expectations of 
either, that their Lord had risen. After the Saviour’s resur- 
rection John went into Galilee, and there, meeting Jesus 
according to appointment, he followed him to receive his 
final instructions and promises. But soon the day of sepa- 
ration came; and Jesus ascended in a cloud to heaven, 
leaving the amazed and sorrowing disciples to assemble 
alone at Jerusalem. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL, IV. NO. IL. 4 
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The labors of the Apostle John, in fulfilling his Master's 
last commission, are but slightly alluded to in the Scripture 
narrative. That they were important and widely extended, 
however, his writings and tradition leave no room to doubt. 
We first find him in the temple, with Peter, healing a lame 
man; (Acts 3: 1—7;) then on a mission from the primitive 
church to confirm some recent converts among the Sama- 
ritans. (Acts 8: 14, etc.) Of his course of life during 
several years following bis return, no traces have been dis- 
covered. It seems most likely that he was teaching and 
exercising the apostolic gifts in various parts of Judea, re- 
visiting at intervals the head church in the capita! city. 
When Paul went up. the first time after his conversion, to 
Jerusalem, John was not there: (Gal. 1:19:) when Paul and 
Barnabas, fourteen years later, made their journey to that 
city, to seek counsel in regard to enforcing the observance 
of Jewish rites cn heathen converts, John was there, and 
took part with Peter and James in commending their asso- 
ciates to new labors among the heathen. (Gal. 2: 1—9. 
Acts 15: 1, etc.) But he must have soon gone from Jeru- 
salem ; for at the time of Paul’s last visit and imprisonment 
there, it is evident that John was absent. (Acts 21.) 
We are able to trace him no further by the aid of the 
Scriptures. 

But credible accounts of some future events of his life 
have been collected from early writings. Antiquity is 
unanimous in testifying, that his later years were spent in 
Ephesus, and the neighboring parts of Asia Minor. The 
precise period of the commencement of his residence there 
must be left in uncertainty ; the most probable opinion is, 
that his labors in that country began at the death of Paul. 
In the letter written by this apostle, only two years before 
his martyrdom, to Timothy, who was then at Ephesus, no 
mention is made of John; who must have been referred to 
in some way, had his ministrations been already extended 
to that field. Paul would have presented the relations of 
Timothy to the church there in a very different light had 
that young disciple been associated with the apostle John. 
]t may be mentioned, also, that just at the period of Paul's 
death, the last Jewish war was breaking out, which ended 
in the destruction of Jerusalem ; so that there seems to have 
been an occasion, in the political event then occurring, for 
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John’s final departure from Judea. In Asia Minor John 
was met by persecution. For preaching the word of God 
and testifying of Jesus, he was banished to the island of 
Patmos ; where he was favored with those visions of the 
future glory of the Christian Church, which are recorded in 
the Apocalypse. Returning from this banishment he re- 
sumed his labors; fired, doubtless, by the bright visions just 
opened to him, to greater diligence and self-denial. 

A most beautiful and expressive picture of the labors of this 
apostle is afforded in an anecdote, which, if not true in all its 
particulars, appears sufficiently characteristic to have arisen 
from some actual occurrence. It is thus related: “John hav- 
ing returned from his exile in Patmos, was called to the neigh- 
boring communities to institute churches, and to ordain bish- 
ops and elders. On this apostolic ordination-journey, in a cer- 
tain city—according to some, Smyrna—he met in the assem- 
bly of the Christians. a youth whose person and mind were 
alike remarkable. This youth he recommended, on his de- 
parture, to the particular oversight and instruction of the 
bishop. At first the bishop instructed him with great care 
but after baptizing him, he ceased to watch him as strictly as 
before. The young man was soon led astray, and became 
more and more estranged from the Christian life, and at 
length the head of a band of robbers, and even the bloodiest 
and most cruel of them all. When John revisited the church 
and heard of the ruined youth, in bitter anguish he went im- 
mediately in search of the lost one, Notwithstanding his ex- 
treme age, he shunned no trouble or danger. He carried off 
from the robber-band their youthful leader, and, by pathetic 
discourse of love, brought him at last to return to the Chris- 
tian church in sincere penitence and reformation.” The 
circumstances of John’s closing days are imaged forth by 
one of the early fathers, who relates, that, when so old that 
he was obliged to be carried to the Christian assemblies in 
the arms of his disciples, and was unable to speak continued- 
ly, he said only these words: “little children, love one 
another ;’ and when the Christians, weary of always hear- 
ing the same thing, asked him why he said nothing else, he 
replied, “because it is the command of the Lord, and if this 
alone is done, it is enough.” 

Aided by this faint and broken outline of the life of John, 
we will now endeavor to delineate the principal features of 
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the character of this apostle, viewed as “the beloved disci- 
ple.” Under this particular aspect, it is obvious, we are not 
to consider him merely as exhibiting the Christian life ; for 
as our Saviour could not but love his own image equally in 
all, this cannot have been the object of his special affection. 
Nor is our attention to be confined to the native, constitu- 
tional peculiarities of John; these, in themselves considered, 
so far from presenting any ground for the Saviour’s fond 
attachment, seem to have been adapted, rather, to awaken 
cautious reserve in his own bosom. But combining both 
these views of the subject, we are to consider some peculi- 
arities of John, with reference to their influence on the form 
of his manifestation of the Christian life. 

One characteristic of “ the beloved disciple,” distinguish- 
ing him from the other followers of Christ, was a delicute 
susceptibility of impression. It is true that the new birth 
gives to every soul an unwonted quickness of sensibility. 
This wonderful operation of the divine Spirit, however, 
consists only in the removal of moral obduracy; it never 
alters the constitution of the soul. It clears the soul’s vision 
indeed, so that the objects of religious faith are no longer 
dimly seen through the darkening and distorting medium of 
sinful impurities. But freed from these, the spiritual eye it- 
self may be fitted, in its own individual conformation, to re- 
flect more or less perfectly the objects presented to it. It 
may take an image of the minutest point, the most delicate 
shadings and contrasts of divine truth, or merely a bold out- 
line. John seems to have been one whose soul, responsive 
by nature to the slightest impressions, had a peculiarly deli- 
cate sensitiveness to the disclosures which were ever multi- 
plying upon him in the progress of his Christian life. That he 
was natively sensitive to a high degree, is apparent from cer- 
tain incidents occurring in his history before the Spirit of God 
had thoroughly penetrated and chastened his feelings. Once 
when our Saviour was approaching a Samaritan village, on 
his way to Jerusalem, the inhabitants, moved by their national 
antipathy, refused to admit him into the place. (Luke 9: 
52—56.) This, to the sensitive soul of John, was like a 
sudden gust ruffling the sea: “ Wilt thou”—he appeals to 
Jesus, as if fully expecting consent—* Wilt thou that we call 
down fire from heaven to consume them, as Elias did?” 
‘The occurrence might indeed have been anticipated from 
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the well-known, bereditary alienation between the Jews and 
the Samaritans; and none of our Lord’s disciples, except 
James, seem to have sympathized with John in his quick 
sense of the insult. But his soul was instantly in commo- 
tion; and thrilled by the first excitement, he appears to have 
been incapable, for the time, of that mingled feeling which 
the circumstances of the case might have been expected to 
awaken. Indeed it is most consistent to suppose, that if the 
words of Jesus, “ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of!” did at length hush the tremor of the young disci- 
ple’s indignation, it was not that he felt less keenly, but only 
because his sensibilities were seized with a higher passion— 
shame at being reproved by his Master. The same na- 
tive susceptibility was shown by him on another occasion, 
when he came and told our Saviour that he had rebuked a 
man for casting out devils who was not a professed follower 
of Christ. This seeming compromise of conscience with the 
opinion of men, John felt so sensibly, that he could not sym. 
pathize with any qualifying considerations. He yielded 
himself wholly to the first impression, unaffected by the 
thought, that possibly, this conduct might mark a degree of 
faith, rather than a compromise between conviction and the 
' fear of man. 

The Christian character of John, when more decided and 
matured, showed itself strongly colored by the same con- 
stitutional peculiarity. Had this native quality been left to 
itself, unchecked by parental influence, and unchastened by 
the grace of God, that John, whose soul, pouring itself forth 
in inspired writings, one delights to observe—so yielding to 
the slightest touch of heavenly truth—would have been 
known, if at all, only as the dissolute prey of contending pas- 
sions. His susceptibility would have been like the pertur- 
bations of angry waters, which surrender themselves to 
every coming gust. But in the confirmed Christian and 
apostle, this trait of character appears like the rapid and 
transparent picturing of fast succeeding beauties and glories 
of the opening heavens on the bosom of some stream, 
charmed by the presence of an unseen, presiding spirit. If 
this responsive picturing in his soul was sometimes overcast 
with a shade from untimely objects, such a disfiguring 
shadow was but transient. Who, possessing any sensibility 
himself, can fail to discover that peculiar pathos, which im- 
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bues the narratives of the gospel of John, and so distin- 
guishes them from the form in which the same incidents are 
related by the other evangelists? Who has not perceived 
how he lingers on the particulars of each occurrence,—pre- 
senting it with full impressiveness as an object of feeling, and 
for this reason, offending the cold reader by seemingly useless 
amplification? It is evident that he wrote from a heart fu!| 
of emotion, as otherwise his gospel would not be so exclu- 
sively the delight of sensitive minds. Who has not observed, 
also, the unfeigned simplicity of his narratives,—how lightly 
he touches on each particular, showing that, far from forcing 
himself to emotion, he felt within him an instantaneous 
quickness of response to whatever was affecting in the 
scenes which he described? At some incidents he seems 
only to glance ;—for his heart was full on the mere mention 
of them. In John’s Epistles, too, there are many striking 
manifestations of native sensibility in Christian sentiment. 
No attentive reader can have failed to notice that peculiar 
style of association, in which this apostle announces the 
truths of the gospel. Paul unfolds these truths in their 
logical connections and mutual dependence ; John utters 
them in their naked simplicity, as not to be disputed. ‘To 
him they seemed too transparent to need the outward polish 
of argument. In some of his statements there is obscurity, 
to minds differently constituted from his own, on account of 
his not expressing in words his whole meaning. His quick- 
ness and fulness of sensibility must have led him to consider 
this as superfluous, and indeed impossible. ‘his peculiarly 
delicate sensibility of John to the scenes in which his Mes- 
siah moved, and to the words of life which fell from those 
divine lips, could not but attach him most closely to the 
person of Jesus. And when his Redeemer had withdrawn 
his personal presence, that “ witness of the Spirit,” doubtless, 
testified to his being still “the beloved disciple,” as each 
gracious communication from his unseen Lord touched his 
soul with emotions which answered to all the nicer shadings 
of truth. 

Another peculiarity of John’s Christian character was 
ardency of temperament. He did not receive impressions 
with quiet passiveness ; but he had an impetuosity of mind 
which rendered it impossible to touch his sensibility, without 
also rousing his activity. It was probably the recognition 
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of this characteristic, very generally overlooked in modern 
times, which gave to this apostle, in an early age of the 
church, the traditionary symbol of an eagle. That he must 
have been of an ardent temper might be inferred simply 
from his being “ the beloved disciple ;” for it would seem to 
be necessarily involved in that due regard to one’s own 
character which must be supposed in every particular at- 
tachment. Did Jesus silently luxuriate in the heaven-born 
emotions of his soul? Did he weep only inwardly over the 
sins and miseries of the world? Did he not rather show 
himself intent to declare the full sense which he had of human 
guilt, and his own infinite compassion, and to figure forth 
to every eye his divine soul, in earnest rebukes, pressing ex- 
postulations, and entreating invitations?’ How unlikely then, 
that the selected object of his warmest affection, among 
those who were to follow in his steps as messengers of sal- 
vation, should be a man possessing a nere tame sensitiveness, 
without any energy of passion! Indeed, it is altogether in- 
credible, that our Lord’s “beloved disciple” should be of 
that melting quality of mind, which is commonly ascribed to 
him. 

But there is abundant direct proof that John was no less 
ardent than sensitive ; that his passion was not that of a 
merely pensive spirit, but was marked by the flashings 
which belong only to enthusiasm. This is plainly intimated 
in the appellation, “son of thunder,” given by our Lord to 
him, in common with Peter and James. Besides, had * the 
beloved disciple” been a man of tender feeling alone, how 
differently would he have appeared on the occasion already 
referred to, when the Samaritans refused to receive his 
Master to their village! He would have been struck dumb, 
instead of breaking out with bold denunciations against the 
inhabitants. Mere tenderness of feeling shows itself in the 
half-uttered sob, or starting tear ; it is never loud and bois- 
terous. John’s native impetuosity seems to have shown 
itself in his earliest days, under the form of fractious self- 
will ; but as his soul grew in the Christian life, its ardor be- 
came directed with concentrated force towards one grand, 
absorbing object, out of and above himself. It assumed a 
more equable character, but was on that account none the 
less real. We see him following the exasperated multitude 
of his Lord’s accusers into the hall of Pilate, and standing 
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there a witness of their impious scoffings : he places himself 
at the foot of the cross, in full view of the mortal agonies of 
the object of his tenderest affection, there to brave the jeers 
of indifferent or malicious spectators ; and at the rumor of 
the rifling of the sepulchre, he hastens thither, and even out- 
runs Peter who was his companion. Surely, nothing but 
the devotion of an ardent mind could have led him to such 
scenes, or sustained him under their harrowing impression. 

But John’s epistolary writings have been supposed to in- 
dicate a character quite irreconcilable with an impetuous 
temper. Those terms of fond endearment, however, which 
John so delights to multiply, may be regarded as well the 
suitable expressions of a vehement affection, as the effusions 
of mere tenderness. That John’s affectionateness was not 
of the kind which descends and rests upon its objects like 
gentle dew, but rather like a shower from a suddenly broken 
cloud, every one must be convinced by certain phraseology 
in each of his Epistles, which could have been adopted only 
on the impulse of a mind impetuous, strenuous, and fervid in 
all its emotions. How, otherwise, can such vehement lan- 
guage as the following be explained? “He who saith, | 
know Christ, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him :” “If any man come to you and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither say to him, God-speed :” “ Who is a liar, if not he 
who denies that Jesus is the Christ?” “ Diotrephes, who 
loveth to have the pre-eminence, receiveth us not. ‘There- 
fore, when I come, I will remember his doings, prating 
against us with malicious words.” These are not the natu- 
ral expressions of a quiet, passive sensibility ; the soul of the 
apostle seems not to be melting at the thought of these of- 
fences against Christian truth and morality. His language 
is rather the precipitate outbreaking of a soul, ardent, as 
well as sensitive,—no sooner touched than kindled into a 
glow. But who can doubt the active ardor of that mind, 
which, while it traced the varied scenes of the apocalypse,— 
all so overpoweringly strange, solemn, and majestic,—and 
received their full impression, was capable of rising upon its 
own emotions, and bursting forth in those descriptions of 
surpassing vigor, which close the message of Revelation like 
oft echoing peals of retiring thunder ? 

The only other characteristic of “the beloved disciple” 
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which we shall notice, is a propensity of mind to profound 
views of things ;—to the consideration of known realities, 
with reference rather to the fundamental truths involved in 
them, than to their appearances. The writings of John 
give full evidence of his having penetrated deeply into the 
ground-work of the Christian scheme. He manifestly strove 
to attain a glimpse of divine things in their primitive reality, 
to view them, not in their mode and manner, as topics of 
logical discrimination, addressing themselves to the under- 
standing, but in their essence, as recognisable by enlight- 
ened and sanctified reason. It may be said, indeed, that 
John’s surpassing the ordinary apostolic conception of divine 
truth is to be accounted for, simply by supposing the Spirit 
of inspiration to have favored him with a supernatural com- 
prehensiveness of mind beyond his fellow-apostles. Still the 
reason of his being thus aided, it is natural to suppose, must 
have existed in his own mental constitution. To Isaiah 
there appears to have been granted far sublimer visions of 
the future glory of the church, than to any other prophet ; 
while, at the same time, the characteristic propriety of the 
divine method leads us to regard the prophet’s utterance of 
these visions, as an expression of his own native sublimity 
of soul. So it may be said of John, that if the Spirit of in- 
spiration assisted him to take deeper views of the gospel, 
these must be considered as at once tokens of special divine 
favor, and manifestations of constitutional profoundness of 
mind. 

As an indication of such deeper views, the general style 
of his expressions concerning the person of the Messiah de- 
serves notice. It is well depicted i in these words of an an- 
cient father: “The other three evangelists walked with the 
Lord as with a man, on earth, and said but little of his divi- 
nity ; but John, as if it were irksome to remain on earth, 
thunders in the very beginning of his gospel ;—rises not only 
above the earth, and above the whole circuit of the atmos- 
phere and heavens, but even above all the hosts of angels,— 
the whole order of the invisible powers,—and makes his 
way directly to Him by whom all things are done, saying : 
“in the beginning was the Word. and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He existed in the beginning 
with God, and all things were made by Him.” His repre- 
sentations of the nature of Christ’s work as a Redeemer, 
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prove him to have viewed it subjectively,—in its profound, 
original adaptation to the disorder, darkness, and benumbed 
sensibility prevailing in the human soul, rather than to the 
form which it assumed in reference to the moral government 
of God. It is described as “ regeneration,” “ light,” “ eternal 
life ;” rather than, as by Paul, under the terms “ grace,” 
“ justification,” “redemption.” John’s conception, too, of 
the state of the renewed soul goes far beyond Paul's « re. 
conciliation to God,” and his “near access to God.” It is 
“dwelling in love,” “fellowship with the Father, and with 
his Son, Jesus Christ,” “ dwelling in Christ.” 

It appears, then, that sensibility, ardor, and depth of mind 
were prominent characteristics of ‘the beloved disciple ;” 
and it was most natural, that Jesus, as a divine Teacher, 
should love him with a peculiar affection. But to Christ, as 
the originator of spiritual life, there must have been a ground 
for this preference of the individual peculiarity of John’s 
Christian character, in its special accordance with the essen- 
tial nature of regeneration. And this suggests an important 
reflection. If susceptibility, ardor, and depth of mind con- 
stitute a medium most favorable to the Gevelopment of the 
Christian life, this life must have an alliance in its nature, 
with those constitutional qualities. It must then be true that 
sensitiveness, a glowing ardor, and a penetrating perception 
of mind in respect to divine things, are essential elements of 
that state which is called “ being begotten of God.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tae Ancient Commerce or Western Asia. 
By the Rev. Albert Barnes, Philade!phia, Pa. 


Unper the general term, Western Asia, I include Pales- 
tine and the adjacent regions of ancient Chaldea, Syria and 
Arabia ; not designing to offer any remarks on what would 
be itself sufficient for an interesting article—Asia Minor. 

There are few persons in the Christian world who do not 
feel some interest in Palestine, and the adjacent regions. It 
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is not indeed a country rich in classic associations ; and the 
feelings with which it is to be trod by the traveller must be 
different from those which he has who wanders among the 
ruins of lonia, or who walks over the plain of Marathon, or 
who roams over the desolate fields of ancient Troy, or who 
climbs the side of Parnassus, or who looks upon the Parthe- 
non, and the gently flowing Ilissus. Yet it has not been 
without some interesting associations apart from the subject 
of religion. The reader of ancient history will remember 
that it was on this land that Alexander of Macedon poured 
his phalanxes when on his way to the conquests of the East ; 
that it was here that Tyre resisted his arms for eight months 
before it could be subdued ; and that it was here that his 
chief battles were fought, and his glory achieved. The 
great kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia also, in their 
times—not less extended than in subsequent ages was the 
empire of Rome itself—existed in this portion of the world. 
Science too, if it had not its origin, yet received some of its 
earliest attentions in Chaldea, on whose plains, perhaps, men 
first looked out with attention on the stars, and gave names 
to Orion, to Arcturus, and to the Pleiades. In that region 
too, in later times, stood the empire of the Caliphs, in whose 
capital science received some of its mightiest impulses, and 
ix which the elements of science were originated, which, 
brought back by the crusades, exert their wide influence 
still on mankind. 

Were it my purpose, I could easily occupy the space for 
this article in descriptions of battles and sieges ; of the con- 
quests, the flames, and the horrors of war; of scenes of am- 
bition and splendor and blood, enacted on the now desolate 
region which I propose to describe, of as thrilling interest 
as have occurred on more classic ground. I refer to one 
single place. On the south of Mount Tabor, in Palestine, 
there spreads out for some twenty miles in extent, the beau- 
tiful plain of Esdraelon—the great battle ground of the ori- 
ental world. It is described as a plain of great beauty ; 
and hither, from different nations, armies have rushed to 
meet in mortal conflict. Waterloo is celebrated for one 
great battle ; and Leuctra for another ;—but many an army 
from distant climes, with different arms, and complexions, 
and objects, has been gathered on the plain of Esdraelon. and 
the bones of warriors, of different ages and nations, have 
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found their last resting place there. Barak, descending with 
ten thousand men from Mount Tabor, here discomfited the 
army of Sisera; and here Josiah, king of Judah, met the 
king of Egypt, and fell. “ It has been a chosen place of en- 
campment in every contest carried on in this country from 
the early days of the Assyrian history, until the disastrous 
march of Napoleon from Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, 
Saracens, Christian Crusaders, and Anti-Christian French- 
men, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks, and Arabs, war- 
riors out of every nation which is under heaven, have 
pitched their tents upon the plain of Esdraelon, and have be- 
held the various banners of their nations wet with the dews 
of Tabor and of Hermon.”* 

To the Christian | need not say that no part of that land 
can be trod but with thrilling interest. There is not a hill 
or vale there ; a mountain or a plain; a rivulet or a lake ; 
a cliff or a cavern, which is not rendered sacred by some 
deeply interesting association. It is the land of the prophets 
and of the Redeemer—the radiating point of what is yet 
to be the religion of the world. On that land, too, the 
nations of Europe, roused by the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit, were poured for conquest ;—and there occurred the 
thrilling and romantic scenes of the crusades—events so 
momentous in their reflex influence on Europe, and on the 
civil laws and the literature of the world. Any one of thie 
points on which | have now touched would furnish materials 
for an interesting article. But I shall not return to them 
again. 

The leading design of this article is, to show that the 
Scripture prophecies must certainly be accomplished ; and 
that there are causes now rendering their fulfilment certain ; 
causes resulting from changes in the commerce of the world 
which none but an inspired mind could have foreseen. To 
illustrate this, 1 shall show the nature and the extent of the 
ancient commerce of Western Asia; the influence which 
that commerce had in giving origin to the cities and towns 
that are now sunk in ruins; the changes which have occurred 
in the commercial relations of that portion of the world ; the 
causes, and the inevitable effect of those changes in securing 
the permanent fulfilment of the prophecies. One reason of 


* Robinson’s Calmet. 
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entering into this discussion is, that while the fact of the ful- 
tilment of the prophecies respecting Babylon, and Petra, and 
Tyre is now generally admitted, and is indeed undeniable, the 
causes of their exact fulfilment seem not to be as generally 
understood, and the reasons which operate to secure the 
permanent fulfilment of those prophecies seem scarcely to 
have received any attention. After all that has occurred, 
an infidel might still be disposed to ask, What evidence is 
there that Babylon and Tyre will not rise from their ruins, 
and again be at the head of empire and of commerce ! 
Why may not the deserts of Idumea again be thronged with 
caravans, and Petra be again a splendid commercial empo- 
rium! My aim will be to show that the great changes 
which have occurred in the worid make it certain that this 
can never again occur; that their desolation is complete 
and certain; and that whatever revolutions may occur 
again in Western Asia, those places are destined to remain 
as the prophets said they would. 

Whoever will cast his eye on the map of the world, wil! 
see, that the region of which Babylon was the centre, is by 
nature perhaps better fitted to be the seat of empire than 
any other portion of the earth ; or at least that it possesses 
extraordinary advantages for being the centre of a wide do- 
minion. It is a central position between Europe and 
Western Asia, on the one hand, and Central Asia and India 
on the other. Whatever may be said of it now, it was once 
distinguished for a most fertile soil, and for all that can con- 
tribute to the wealth and power of a kingdom. It was in 
fact the early seat of empire. The kingdoms of Assyria and 
Babylon rose to the height of power long before Rome had 
extended its arms beyond Italy ; and such was the pride, 
and power, and extent of those kingdoms, that when Alex- 
ander had conquered them, and had reached the Indus, he 
felt that there was a natural limit to conquest, and that he 
had in fact subdued the world. Amidst all the desolations 
of war in that vast region, cities struggled into being ; and 
when one fell another rose in its place ;—as if the land was 
reluctant to yield to the desolating tread of conquerors, and 
would assert its native right to be the centre of power, not- 
withstanding every effort to strew it with ruins. When, 
after the downfall of the Chaldean and Persian monarchies, 
the glory of Babylon waned, Seleucia, a great and flourish- 
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ing city, rose on the banks of the Tigris. Under the sway 
of the Arabians, Bagdad and Ormus rivalled Babylon and 
Seleucia, and became like them the home of the merchant, 
and the abode of the learned.* 

As this region was the natural seat of empire, so it was 
of ancient commerce. The great prize in all ancient com- 
merce, as it has been to a great extent in al] modern com- 
merce, was Inp1a. To secure the rich and much valued 
productions of India led to most of the schemes of commerce 
in ancient times ; to most of the discoveries made by navi- 
gation ; and to most of the changes which have occurred in 
the commercial world. This was the object of the ancient 
commerce by caravans across the plains of Chaldea and 
Syria; and to accommodate those caravans the cities of Se- 
leucia, and Bagdad, and Tadmor, and Damascus, and Tyre, 
rose and flourished ; and this rich commerce gave existence 
and splendor to the city of Alexandria in Egypt, more than 
1800 years. ‘To accommodate this commerce, Petra rose 
into grandeur and wealth in Idumea, and Tyre acquired her 
importance. In subsequent times Venice and Genoa flou- 
rished on the riches of the commerce of India; and in pur- 
suit of the same object Columbus directed his course to the 
west, and discovered the new world; and at nearly the 
same time the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope gave a 
new direction to commerce, and changed the aspect of na- 
tions. The glittering prize of Inpia, then, has contributed 
more to the founding of cities and kingdoms, and to the dis- 
coveries in the art of navigation, than any other single cause. 
Nearly all the cities in that region whose commerce | am 
attempting to describe rose and fell with the fluctuations of 
that commerce ; and the great changes there have been 
caused by the different direction which the wealth of India 
nas taken in its passage to Europe, and to our own country.— 
What was that prize? In what did it consist? And why 
should the changes in it be attended with so important con- 
sequences on the aspect of the world ? 

As all that I have to say depends on the character and 
value of the ancient commerce of India, and its changes, it 
is important to remark that the ancient merchandise of India 
consisted chiefly in that which went rather to promote the 


* Bib. Reposit. VII. 365. 7 
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luxury, than the necessities or the comforts of mankind. It 
will at once be seen that the heavier articles of modern 
commerce could have had no place in the traffic which was 
carried on, almost wholly by land, with that remote country. 
Men usually prize that most which comes from distant lands ; 
and though much that was brought from the East was com- 
paratively valucless in regard to the real necessities of life, 
and contributed much, by the luxury which it engendered 
and fostered, to the ultimate downfall of the Roman empire, 
yet it was not sought with the less avidity, and gave birth, as 
it does now, to some of the most daring and hazardous expe- 
ditions in which man can engage. Among the articles 
which constituted that commerce, and gave so much impor- 
tance to the ancient intercourse with the oriental world, 
were, 

First—Spices and Aromatics. They were produced 
chiefly in the East ; they were consumed inthe West. The 
custom prevailed in all ancient worship of using frankincense 
as an agreeable, and, as it was supposed; an acceptable 
part of worship. It was burnt on the altar and in the cen- 
ser, in the worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem, and in all the 
temples of the numerous gods that were adored in Chaldea, 
in Arabia, in Egypt, at Athens, and at Rome. But aroma- 
tics and spices, with the aucients, were used not only in 
public worship, ‘l‘hey were deemed invaluable for the 
health and ornament of the body while living, and for its 
funeral rites. The Romans were accustomed to burn the 
bodies of the dead ; and it became a matter of vanity, or of 
respect for the dead, to accompany the funeral obsequies 
with a large quantity of aromatics. The dead body and the 
funeral pile were covered with the most valuable spices. 
At the funeral of Sylla, two hundred and ten “ burdens” of 
spices were strewed on the pile. Nero is said, at the fune- 
ral of Poppeea, to have burned a quantity of cinnamon and 
cassia greater than the countries from which it was imported 
produced in a year. “ We consume in heaps,” says Pliny, 
“these precious substances with the carcasses of the dead ; 
we offer them to the gods only in grains.”"* The Egyptians 





* Nat. Hist. Lib. xii. c. 18. It is true that frankincense 
was at first introduced into Europe not from India, but from 
Arabia. But it is now well known that the Arabians not only 
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too embalmed their dead ; and the materials for embalming 
were chiefly the productions of the East. The catacombs 
of Egypt, it is said, now furnish articles of fuel in the vast 
quantities of aromatics that were employed in embalming 
the dead. 

The process of embalming was first described by Hero- 
dotus, who visited Egypt about 460 years before Christ. 
The custom of embalming the dead among the Egyptians, 
so as to preserve the body for thousands of generations, 
arose from the doctrines of their religion, in which it was 
taught that the continuance of the soul in a state of blessed- 
ness was contingent upon the preservation of the body. 
When ¢hat perished the banished soul had to begin anew 
its career in connexion with physical existence, and after 
migrating again through various forms of being for 3,000 
years, ultimately became reunited with the human form— 
to go over again the same precarious mode of being.* It 
was from this opinion that so much care was evinced to 
preserve the human body. My purpose does not require 
me to state the process of embalming further than may be 
connected with the commerce of the East The immense 
amount of aromatics of various kinds employed in embalm- 
ing the millions who now repose in the catacombs of Egypt 
must have been borne there by an extended and an active 
commerce, A smal] part of the materials were produced 
in Egypt. Some were produced in Arabia; and much 
was brought through Arabia, and other thoroughfares from 
India. As early as the time of Joseph (B. UC. 1729,) we 
learn that Ishmaelites passed through Canaan on their way 





furnished to foreign merchants the productions of their own 
country, but also those of higher value which they brought 
from India. In every ancient account of the commodities of 
India, spices and aromatics hold a conspicuous place. Strabo, 
Lib. ii. p. 156, also Lib. xvii., asserts that the greater part of 
the spices imported were not the production of Arabia but 
of India, In the Augustan age, an entire street in Rome was 
occupied by those who sold frankincense, pepper, and other 
aromatics. Hor. Epis. Lib. ii. 1, 269, 270. 


Deferar in vicum vendentem thus, et odores, 
Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 


* Note of the Editor of the Pict, Bib. on Gen. 4: 2, 
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to Egypt, “bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going 
down to carry it to Egypt.” Gen. 37: 25. This was pro- 
bably for the purpose of embalming, and was perhaps in 
part the production of Gilead, but more probably these 
merchants were, to a considerable extent, mere carriers, 
bearing to Egypt the productions of countries still further 
East. “ Here,” says Dr. Vincent, “upon opening the oldest 
history in the world, we find the Ishmaelites from Gilead 
conducting a caravan loaded with the spices of India, the 
balsam and myrrh of Hadramant; and in the regular course 
of their traffic proceeding to Egypt for a market. The date of 
this transaction is more than seventeen centuries before the 
Christian era, and notwithstanding its antiquity, it has all the 
genuine features of a caravan crossing the Desert at the 
present hour.* The articles enumerated here are, 1, “ Spice- 
ry,”— rx>2—rendered by the LXX Suuiata, and by Aquila 
otvoct.—The Arabic is gum—k&s53.—The Hebrew word 
denotes properly a breaking to pieces, hence aromatic pow- 
der, and is here a generic word to denote spices, or aro- 
matic subtances. The Syriac in this place is pas— ontin, 
Retine—rendered by Walton resina, and probably denoting 
some resinous substance, obtained from a species of pine 
or of the terebinth tree. Frankincense is obtained from a 
species of the fir, and the Nechoth referred to here may 
have been a species of frankincense employed for the pur- 
pose of fumigation, or it may have been a resin employed 
for the purpose of embalming. Palestine and the adjacent 
countries produced the terebinth tree in perfection, and it is 
not improbable that this may have been a production of that 
country. 2. Balm—"3. Vulg. resinam; Sept. gytiry— 
resin. ‘The Hebrew word means opobalsamum—balm of 
Gilead, distilling from a tree in Gilead, and used in medicine. 
Bochart, Hieroz. T. 1. p. 628.—The tree producing this is 
almost peculiar to the land of Judea. A small piece of this 
is said by Theophrastus to be so odoriferous that it will fill 
a large space with its perfume. He says that in his time it 
was produced only in two small enclosures in some part of 
Syria.—zo d& Baloauor yivetat pev iv TH addon tH megi Sveiar. 


* Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, Vol. II. p. 262. 
Pict. Bib. Vol. I. p. 102. 
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Bruce, however, describes it as growing in Azab, and 
all along the coast of Babelmandel. The balsam of 
Gilead is about fourteen feet high, with diverging branches 
that bear leaves at their extremities. The fruit is a berry, 
of an egg-shape, marked with four seams, and with two 
cells.—3. Myrrh—Heb. =>. Vulg. stacten; Sept. ozaxr,. 
This is obtained from a species of balsamodendron, a native 
of Arabia. lt forms stunted groves, which are intermingled 
with acacia, moringa, etc. The gum is fragrant, and is 
gathered from the leaves.—All these productions are similar 
in their nature, and were all adapted to the purpose of em- 
balming, and were no doubt conveyed to Egypt with that 
view. 

This traffic thus early commenced must have been carried 
on during the succeeding ages, and constituted a profitable 
trade with the Egyptians.—They received in return, corn, 
the productions of fine linen, robes, carpets, etc. The Egyp- 
tians themselves, like the Chinese, carried on no foreign 
commerce. They abandoned the navigation of the sea to 
others ; but it was their policy, like the Chinese, to make it 
the interest of other nations to trade with them, and to 
bring them the productions of their climes. In subsequent 
periods they had the control of no small part of the com- 
merce of Greece and Rome by the dependence of those 
countries on them for corn. 

Herodotus, (Il. 86,) in describing the process of embalm- 
ing, mentions the following materials as being employed, 
which may serve to illustrate the nature of the commerce 
that was carried on with that country. “ They cleanse the 
intestines thoroughly, washing them with palm wine, and 
afterwards covering them with pounded aromatics—@rm/- 
peor megrtetoymmerdig: they then fill the body with powder 
of pure myrrh, pounded—onverns axnodrov retonmmeric, and 
cassia—xaoiy¢, and all other perfumes except frankincense ; 
niiv MiBarwrod. Having sown up the body, it is covered 
with nitre for the space of seventy days, which time they 
may not exceed ; at the end of which period it is washed, 
closely wrapped in bandages of cotton, dipped in a gum— 
z@ zou, Which the Egyptians use instead of glue.” Con- 
sidering the vast population of Egypt, the commerce in aro- 
matics for the purposes of embalming alone must have been 
very considerable. 
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I have already remarked, also, that great quantities of 
aromatics were used by the Romans and other nations in 
burning the bodies of the dead. A few passages from the 
classic writers will show the extent to which this prevailed, 
and the importance of the fact in estimating the extent of 
the commerce with the East. Oil was used to anoint the 
dead. So Homer (Il. &.) says, Kai réze 3) Lovour te, xai 
iderpar din thaim. So Virgil, (4En. vi. 219,) Corpusque 
lavant, frigentis, et unguunt. Myrrh and cassia were used. 
Thus Martial (x. 97) says, Dum myrrham et casiam flebilis 
uxor emit. Thus also amomia, whence the word mummy, 
was used. This was an herb—usually called Jerusalem, or 
ladies’ rose. It was produced in Armenia, and must have 
constituted an article of Eastern commerce. It was min- 
gled with their spices when they embalmed the dead, or 
when the dead were prepared for burning.—Assyrio cin- 
eres adolentur Amomo Statuis, Syl. Lib. i. So Persius 
(Sat i.) says, 


















Tandem beatulus alto 
Compositus lecto, crassisque lutatus amomis. 







A passage from Tibullus will show not only the prevalence 
of the fact, but also the origin of the spices which were 
used, illustrating the position that they constituted a part of 
the commerce of the East : 












Illic quas mittit dives Panchaia merc2s 
Eoique Arabes, dives et Assyria, 
Et nostri memores lachryme fundantuar, ete. 









Lib. iii. Eleg. 2. 





So Ausonius (Heroum, epitaph. 36) : 





Sparge mero cineres, bene olenti et unguine nardi, 
Hospes, et adde rosis balsama puniceis. 





Nard, an Oriental production, usually obtained in the Indies, 
was sprinkled on the flame when the dead body was burning. 





Cur nardo flamme non oluere mee? Propertius, Lib. iv. 






Unguenta, et casias, et olentem funera myrrham 
Tharaque de medio semicremata rogo, etc. Martial, Lib. xi. Epig. 55. 





Honey was also used to preserve the bodies of the dead. 
Pliny, lib, xxii. cap. 24. So Xenophon says, that when 
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Agesipolis king of Sparta died, he was laid in honey— 
éy wédece teOeig, and was borne to the royal sepulchre. So 
Statius (Lib. iii. Syl.) says, 


Duc ad HZ mathios manes, ubi belliger urbis 
Conditor, Heblaeo perfusus nectare, durat. 


Other quotations of a similar import may be seen in Ugo- 
lin’s Thesaur. Ant. Sacra, Tom. xiii. 470, seq. 

Great quantities of balsam, myrrh and spices were also 
used, as is well known, in adorning the person, being em- 
ployed in various kinds of unguents—and these constituted 
of course a part of the commerce of the East. 


Jamdudum Tyrio madefactus tempora Nardo. Tibull. Lib. iii. Eleg. 6. 
Si sapis Assyrio semper tibi crinis amomo 
Splendeat. Martial, Lib. viii. Epig. 76. 
hirsuto spirant opobalsama colle. Juvenal, Sat. ii. 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis. Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 29. 
Myrrheum nodo cohibere crinem. Od. 14. 


The origin or source of some of these articles of luxury is 
indicated by the quotations above, and also by an expres- 
sion in Sidonius Apollonar : 


Indus odorifero crinem madefactus amomo. 


Myrrh was also used in wine, to make it more powerful. 
Thus lien, (His. Lib. xii. c. 31,) says, pie@ dwov peyrivres 
ovtws émwov.—That vast quantities of aromatics were used 
by the Romans as articles of luxury, it is not needful to 
demonstrate. The following passages may be referred 
to as additional proofs and illustrations. Hor. Od. xiii. 
Martial, Lib. iti. Epig. 82. Lib. ii. Epig. 12. Seneca, 
Thes. Act. v. Lucan, Pharsa. Lib. x. etc. etc. See Ugolin. 
Thesau. Sacra. Ant. Tom. xiii. pp. 462—468. In numerous 
instances the Hast is indicated as the source of these arti- 
cles ; in nearly all they were probably derived from orien- 
tal regions, and constituted a part of the traffic with India. 

Precious stones and pearls constituted also an important 
item in the ancient commerce of the East. They are arti- 
cles almost wholly of mere Juxury; but the world has 
always manifested a reluctance to have that commerce re- 
stricted or circumscribed. Especially were they held in 
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high value by the Romans. Pliny arranges and defines 
them; and the immense number which he describes, (Nat. 
Hist. Lib. ix. c. 35,) shows the extent to which the traffic 
was carried in his time, and its value as a part of the com- 
merce with the East. India was the country whence these 
were brought at first; and it was supposed to be the part 
of the earth where they were produced in greatest profusion. 

Pearls, in ancient times, were regarded as valuable to an 
extent which now almost surpasses belief. Julius Caesar 
presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl for 
which he paid a sum equal to forty-eight thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds. The famous pearl ear- 
rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred and sixty-one 
thousand four hundred and fifty-eight pounds. Robertson’s 
India, p. 25. Ed. N. Y. 1829. 

Gold, too, was a part of that commerce. The gold of 
Ophir, wherever that was, was proverbial. The Mexican 
mines were yet unknown; and when Columbus became 
acquainted with the existence of gold in vast quantities in 
the Western world, he regarded it only as a new proof that 
he had been successful in reaching India by steering his 
course to the West. In regard to the commerce with 
Ophir, I shall endeavor to illustrate it further when I 
come to consider the ancient commerce of the Hebrews. 

Another article that was in great demand, and that early 
constituted a part of the merchandise that was conveyed 
through Western Asia, was silk. The practicability of 
raising the Morus Multicaulis was not then tested in Europe, 
as it is now with us; and the ancients were obliged to im- 
port it from distant lands. It was confined however to the 
rich. Princes and the most wealthy alone could wear it. 
Its regular and fixed price for ages was its weight in gold. 
This price continued to the time of Aurelian; and what is 
remarkable is, that for centuries no advance was made 
either in learning from what countries it was produced, or 
what was its nature. It was not until the sixth century 
that the real nature of silk became known at the west. 
By some, it was supposed that it was a fine down adhering 
to the leaves of certain trees or flowers ; by others it was 
supposed to be a delicate species of wool or cotton; others 
conjectured that it might be the production of a species of 
insect. Silk was regarded as a dress too delicate, and too ex- 
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pensive for men,* and was at first appropriated only to 
women of rank and opulence. Elagabalus was the first 
who disregarded this ancient and settled rule, and who 
made it the dress of men. It was for a long time obtained 
from China, and constituted an important item in the com- 
merce that was carried on through Western Asia. Til! the 
reign of Justinian the silk worms which feed on the white 
mulberry tree were confined to China: those of the pine, 
of the oak, and the ash were common in the forests of both 
Asia and Europe, but their culture was generally neglected, 
except in the little island of Ceos near to the coast of Atti- 
ca.t Virgil seems to have supposed that it was a soft wool 
that was combed from the leaves of trees—but whether pro- 
duced on the leaves as a vegetable substance, like cotton, 
or spun by insects, and left there either in threads or in 
cocoons, it is impossible now to determine : 
Velleraque ut foliis depectent tenuia Seres? Geor. ii. 121. 


The common opinion is, that he regarded it as a vegetable 
production. The opinion of Servius, however, is that it 
was the production of insects. Apud Indos et Seres sunt 
quidam in arboribus, vermes et bombyces appellantur, qui 
in aranearum morem tenuissima fila deducunt, unde est 
Sericum.{ The Jews affirm that silk was known in the 
time of Abraham, and that it constituted a part of the wealth 
of that patriarch. In Bereschit Rabbah, Parascha. x). it is 
said, ‘It happened when Abraham went down to Egypt, 
that the Egyptians saw him. But where was Sarah? She 
was secreted ina box. But when he came to the receipt 
of custom, they said to him, Pay tribute. He answered, I 
will pay tribute. They said to him, You carry garments. 
He answered, I will give you of my garments. They said 
to him, You carry gold. He answered, I will pay it of my 
gold. They said to him, You carry raw-silk—j>2—he an- 
swered, I will pay it of the silk. They said, Youcarry pearls ; 
he answered, | will pay it of the pearls. They said, This 
cannot be done; but open and show to us what you have 
in your box. But when he opened the box the whole land 
of Egypt was illuminated’ As a specimen of trifling, this 


~ * Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. ¢. 33. 
+ Gibbon, iii. p. 33. Ed. N. Y. 1829. 
} Ugolin. Thes. Sac. Ant. xii. 878. 
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is remarkable. As a tradition, it may have possibly a slight 
value.* Silk was conveyed to Europe by caravans. An 
article so valuable and so light was capable of defraying the 
expenses of a land carriage ; and caravans traversed the 
whole latitude of Asia with it. This journey, in the time of 
Justinian, occupied about two hundred and forty-three days 
from the Chinese Ocean to the sea-coast of Syria ; but the 
traflic was conducted in substantially the same way from a 
much earlier period. Tyre was the natural seaport of this 
silk commerce, and the silk, after being colored at Tyre, 
and greatly enhanced in value, was then transmitted to 
Europe.t 

Ivory, though a heavy article, also constituted a part of 
the commerce with the East. Thus Virgil says, 


India mittit ebur. Georg. i. 57, Comp. Ezek. 27: 6, 15. 


I shall refer to this again when I come to consider the com- 
merce of Tyre. 

I have said that the country which I am describing was 
favorably situated for commerce. It is so still. And had 
the government of that land been like our own; had the 
iron yoke of despotism never been laid on those countries ; 
had the steam-boat been first launched on the Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the Red Sea instead of the Hudson, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the great lakes of America; and had the iron 
road been first laid down there, no one can estimate the 
wealth and power of those regions now. Babylon was inthe 
direct line from India to the countries of Europe. It com- 
manded the fertile regions of Armenia, and the countries 
adjacent to the Caspian Sea, and had a direct communication 
with the Indian Ocean, Tyre commanded the Mediterra- 
nean, and was the natural harbor for the traffic of the East, 
as it was borne up the Euphrates and across the desert 
through Palmyra to the West. Petra at one time, when 
that commerce passed through Arabia, rose to splendor and 
affluence from the same cause, and had similar advantages. 
The steam-boat, and the rail-road, there, under a different 





* See Ugolin. Thesau. Sacra. Ant. Tom. xiii. 184, 185. 

+ See Gibbon, vol. iii. 33—36 ; Vincent on the Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancients, and the authorities referred 
to in Robertson’s India, Note 24. 
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government, would regenerate that whole region, and renew 
the beauties of the Eden that was once planted there. 

A few remarks—and they must be very few—on the 
places that were in fact most distinguished for commerce in 
Western Asia, will prepare the way for the contemplation 
of the changes which have since occurred there ; and the 
causes of those changes. 

Beginning at the East, Babylon, on the Euphrates, is the 
first city that attracts attention. I shall not describe its 
extent, its walls, its towers, its brazen gates, its gardens, its 
capture, its decline. It is only as a place of commerce that 
we are now concerned with it. It was in a most fertile 
region—at least it was so once. “Of all countries,” says 
Herodotus, and this was after he had visited Egypt, “ of all 
countries which I have visited, this is by far the most fruit- 
ful in corn.” (I. 193.) It was early the seat of extended 
manufactures, and of commerce. ‘Tapestries, embroidered 
with figures of griffins, and other monsters of eastern im- 
agination, were articles of export. Carpets, which the lux- 
ury of all Asiatic nations has always made necessary, were 
wrought there of the finest material and workmanship, and 
formed an extensive article of exportation. The tomb of 
Cyrus at Pasargada was adorned with them. Babylonian 
robes, esteemed for the fineness of their texture and the 
beauty of their purple, were a part of the dress of the royal 
family of Persia. The merchandise of the East we are told 
by Strabo and Herodotus passed through Babylon, and 
thence to Asia Minor. And situated as Babylon was, in the 
centre of a fertile region, and having easy access to the sea, 
and lying between India and Europe, it owed its greatness 
not less to its commercial advantages than to its conquests, 
and its being the capital of a great empire.* The same 


* In respect to Babylon as a place of commerce, and the 
articles which were manufactured there, as well as the nature 
and extent of its exports, 1 need do no more here than to refer 
the reader to a learned and very satisfactory article by F. M. 
Hubbard in the Biblical Repository, Vol. VU. pp- 364—390. 
A careful perusal of that article would prepare the way better 
to appreciate the remarks which I propose to make in another 
part of this article on the present state of Babylon as a place 
of commerce. 
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was true of Seleucia, which succeeded it in importance as a 
city, and subsequently of Bagdad, the capital of the caliphs. 
It still was remote from human habitations, and in the midst 
of a wide waste of sands.* It was built on a beautiful 
oasis, and it was a convenient resting place for the weary 
caravan laden with the merchandise of the East. Solomon 
built it in his general purpose to secure that commerce, and 
it rose to be one of the most beautiful cities of the Oriental 
world. The name which Solomon gave to it was retained 
until it was conquered by Alexander, who changed its title 
to that of Palmyra—the city of palm trees. “ This culti- 
vated spot,” says Gibbon, “ rose on the barren desert like an 
island out of the ocean. The air was pure, and the soil, 
watered as it was by springs, was capable of high cultiva- 
tion. A place of such singular advantages, situated between 
the Gulf of Persia and the Mediterranean, was soon fre- 
quented by the caravans which conveyed to the nations of 
Europe the rich productions of the East. It rose to an in- 
dependent and opulent city, and connecting the Roman and 
Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, 
was suffered to observe an honorable neutrality, till at length, 
after the victories of Trajan, the little republic sunk into the 
bosom of Rome, and flourished more than a hundred and 
fifty years in the subordinate, though honorable rank of a 
colony. It was during that peaceful period that the Palmy- 
renians constructed those temples, palaces and porticoes of 
Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over an extent 
of many miles, have excited so much the curiosity of travel- 
lers.”t—The reader of history will at once remember that 
this city was the residence of the celebrated queen Zenobia, 
who so long resisted the arms of Aurelian, and who evinc- 
ed so much skill in government and so much power in her 
armies, as for a long time to turn back the tide of war that 
was sweeping every thing before it. Here too, protected 

















* It was situated; according to Pliny, (Nat. Hist. v. 21,) 
five hundred and thirty-seven miles from Seleucia, and two 
hundred and three from the nearest coast of Syria. According 
to Dr. Robertson, however, the distance from Palmyra to the 
Euphrates was eighty-five miles, and from the Mediterranean 
was one hundred and seventeen. Disqui. on India, p. 22. 

+ Decline and Fall, I. 173. 
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by her, yet finally betrayed by her, Longinus lived, and was 
condemned by the fierce and unlettered conqueror Aurelian 
to death. Gibbon, |. 173, 174. 

That the city so celebrated as Palmyra was the ancient 
Tadmor built by Solomon, there can be no doubt. The 
erection of such a city, so remote from Palestine, and for the 

urposes of commerce, is one of the most remarkable events 
in Jewish history, and is a striking illustration of the advan- 
tages which it was supposed would result from securing the 
commerce of the East. (2 Chron. viii. 4.) Major Rennel, 
in his work on the ‘Comparative Geography of Western 
Asia,’ has entered into an elaborate investigation in order to 
determine the geographical site of Palmyra. According to 
him, it isin N. Lat. 34° 24’, and E. Long. 38° 20’, being 90 
iy yy miles to the north of the Euphrates, and 109 
iniles E. by N. from Baalbec. It is situated on a smal! 
oasis in the midst of a vast desert of sand, where there are 
no other than Arabian footsteps. ‘The spot where Palmyra 
stands enjoys the advantage of a good supply of wholesome 
water. Its site is not however to be understood as quite 
open to the desert in every direction. To the north and 
north-west there are hills, through which a narrow valley 
about two miles in length leads to the city. On each side 
of this valley occur what seem to have been the sepulchres 
of the ancient inhabitants. They are marked by square 
towers, and are found to contain mummies like the tombs of 
Egypt.—The site on which the city stands is slightly ele- 
vated above the surrounding desert for a compass of about 
ten miles; which the Arabs believe to coincide with the 
extent of the ancient city, as they find ancient remains 
wherever they dig for that purpose. 

Palmyra had no natural advantages as a city except what 
it derived from commerce. It had no self-sustaining power. 
It was wholly dependent on the traffic that was carried on 
between Asia and Europe. Yet it was not merely a thorough- 
fare, or a resting place ; it became an emporium—a city 
of merchants. . The caravans of the East were undoubtedly 
directed to Tyre ; and Hiram, the Prince of Tyre, might 
easily persuade Solomon of the advantage which would 
accrue to him if there were a fortified city on his frontier 
for the protection of his own kingdom, and for the safeguard 
of the caravans across the desert.—Palmyra soon became 
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a place of merchandise ; and the merchants there became 
the factors for the oriental trade. They probably bought 
of the caravans from India, and sold to the Romans, and 
under this trade it rose to be one of the most beautiful cities 
of the world.—It is not needful to attempt further to specify 
its commerce. Producing nothing itself, its commerce par- 
took wholly of that which has been already described, and 
it was enriched by that alone.—It is remarkable that it is so 
seldom referred to in the Scriptures. There are no denun- 
ciations of its pride and splendor, as of Petra, and Babylon 
and Tyre; no prediction of its certain and final overthrow, 
as there was of theirs.* 

Damascus, too, rose in part by that same commerce, and 
though distinguished by its own manufactures above most 
of the cities of the East, no small part of its ancient opulence 
was derived from its situation, and from the fact that it 
shared in that vast merchandise that was borne across the 
deserts and plains of Western Asia to contribute to the 
luxury and splendor of Europe. 

Another important city that has perhaps interested the 
reader of modern travels more than any other is Petra, or 
Sela. A general description of the site and present appear- 
ance of this celebrated city may be seen, by referring to 
the Biblical Repository, Vol. 1Ll. pp. 278—287, 422—431, 
and Vol. 1X. 431—457. All that my purpose requires is, 
that I should consider its advantages as a place of com- 
merce, and show that it owed its splendor and power to the 
fact that the commerce of the East at one time centered 
there. Petra was situated advantageously between Gaza— 
at one time the mart of commerce, after the destruction of 
Tyre—on the west, the Persian Gulf on the east, and 
Palmyra on the north. Thus Pliny (vi. 28) says, Nabatei 
oppidum incolunt Petram nomine in convalle, paulo minus II 
Mill. pass. amplitudinis circumdatum montibus inaccessis, 
amne interfluente ; abest a Gaza oppidolitoris nostri DC Mill. 
a sinu Persico CXXXV Mill. Hue convenit utrumque bi- 
vium, eorum qui Syria Palmyram petiere et eoram qui ab 
Gaza venerunt.t The situation of Petra as advantageous for 











* For a description of Palmyra, see the Pictorial Bible on 
2 Chron. 8. 


t See Reland’s Palest. on the word Petra, 
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commerce, is thus described by Dr. Vincent. “ Petra is the 
capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumea or Arabia Petrea of 
the Greeks, the Nabatea, considered by geographers, histo- 
rians and poets, as the source of all the precious commodi- 
ties of the East. The caravans, in all ages, from Minca in 
the interior of Arabia and from Gerrha on the Gulf of 
Persia, from Hadramant on the ocean, and some even from 
Sabea or Yemen, appear to have pointed to Petra as a 
common centre; and from Petra the trade seems to have 
again branched out in every direction to Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, through Arsinoe, Gaza, Tyre, Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus and a variety of subordinate routes that all terminated 
on the Mediterranean. There is every proof that is requi- 
site to show that the Tyrians and Sidonians were the first 
merchants who introduced the produce of India to all the 
nations which encircled the Mediterranean, so is there the 
strongest evidence to prove that the Tyrians obtained all 
their commodities from Arabia. But if Arabia was the centre 
of this commerce, Petra was the point to which all the Ara- 
bians traded from the three sides of their vast peninsula.”* 

In itself, Petra had no commercial advantages. Jt was 
remote from any seaport; it had no large river near; it 
had no internal resources, It was merely from its being a 
carrying-place, or a thoroughfare, that it derived all its im- 
portance. “ When caravans came across Arabia from the 
Persian Gulf, it was at Edom or Idumea that they first 
touched on the civilized world. A depét was thus naturally 
formed there of the commodities in which they traded. 
This traffic raised Idumea, and its capital, Petra, to a high 
pitch of wealth and importance.”* As the commerce which 
centered in Petra, however, was substantially the same with 
that which was conveyed through Babylon and Palmyra, 
and which J have already described, it is not necessary to go 
farther into detail. It was Jndia that made Petra what it 
was, and like Palmyra and Tyre it rose to splendor because 
ihe commerce of the East at one time centered there, and, 
like them, when that commerce received a new direction, it 
lost its importance and fell to rise no more. 


[To be continued. ] 


_* Commerce of the Ancients, Vol. XI. p. 263, as quoted by 
keith, p. 140. t Encyc. Geog. J, p. 16. 
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ARTICLE V. 







Tue Cuaractreristics or Eneuisa Lirerature. 







By the Rev. N. Porter, Jr., New Milford, Con. 






Ir is no mean heritage, to which we have been born, 
that we have the English language for our mother tongue. 
It may well be questioned, whether it is surpassed by any 
ancient or modern language, either in the measure of its ca- 
pacities, or the readiness with which it adapts itself to uses 
the most varied. We freely acknowledge the almost end- 
less copiousness of the wonderful Greek, and are entranced 
with the surprising perfection of its structure. We are ex- 
cited by that vivifying energy which causes a German sen- 
tence to beat as with the pulsations of life, and are startled 
by those meaning whispers which it sends to our ears, as 
from the spirit-land. But when we turn and read with the 
eye, or chant with the voice, the poetry of our own Shak- 
speare and Milton, or mark the graceful ease and the ma- 
jestic strength which run along the prose of Bacon, of 
Dryden, and of Burke, we are satisfied more than ever with 
our own language, and pause, before we yield to any other 
a higher place. 

True, the English is our mother tongue—and we should 
not forget, as we judge of its sweetness and its power, that 
our infant lispings first labored to utter its words, and that 
by its measures, as warbled from a mother’s voice, we 
were lulled to our childhood slumbers. Its familiar house- 
hold words have become so identified with the realities 
which they describe, and the emotions which they awaken, 
that when clothed in a new language, we hardly know 
them as our own. On the other hand we may not forget, 
that its words have become so common to our ears by early 
and constant use, that we are insensible to much of the 
sweetness which is borne upon their sounds and the power 
which their combinations enfold ;—that he who in his matu- 
rer years, acquires a new language, sees in it a freshness 
6* 
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which has been worn off from his own, by the soil of fre- 
quent handling. 

As is the English language such is the literature, of which 
it is at once the armor of strength and the glittering robe of 
beauty. I have spoken of the perfection of the language, 
because language and literature ought never to be consid. 
ered apart from each other. The one is the body, the other 
the spirit. By a mutual influence, they act on each other, 
and, advancing with an equal pace, they carry each other 
forward, to a common point of splendid attainment. 

But what is literature? It is not what it is thought to be 
by those who abuse and dishonor its name, by applying it 
exclusively to certain elegant productions of the intellect, 
which it is well for the idlers among the educated to furnish, 
and for the rich to be amused with, and to pay for. To 
prosecute literature as a business or a profession, is, in the 
judgment of such, to be studious of the niceties of language, 
to be able to construct grammatical and well-rounded prose, 
or, perchance, to attain to the mysteries of rhyming, with- 
out doing outrage to the laws of versification. It is the 
fit occupation of those who dwell in the mansions of ease 
and of elegance, or those who are content to lodge in 
garrets, that they may purchase a dinner at the tables of 
their patrons, by framing to their praive the prettiness of 
some sonnet, or extolling their stupidity in a well-sounding 
dedication. 

It has contributed in no smal] measure to this abuse of 
the name, and the low estimate of literature, that educated 
men have too commonly regarded it as a pursuit which it 
is well that masters and misses in their teens should be 
amused with, but which, though it includes the triumphs of 
language as uttered in eloquence or sung im verse, is yet 
unworthy the studious regard of the man who is engaged 
in the sterner conflicts of real life. 

Strange as it may seem, even those, the chief weapon of 
whose power over man is thought made visible in language, 
have deeméd an acquaintance with language, as Milton 
and Burke have made it the fit garb for their glowing and 
sublime conceptions, to be a merely elegant accomplishment. 
Yes, statesmen, and lawyers, and the messengers of God 
to man, though by language as the vehicle of thought do 
they attain the ends of their calling, have thought the study 
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of their own noble literature to be the fit amusement of a 
leisure hour, rather than, as it is in fact, the storing together 
of weapons of terrific brightness and of ethereal temper. 

Critics, also, and professed rhetoricians, have furthered 
this low esteem of literature and its study, and have done 
much to keep alive this mistaken and dishonorable opinion 
of its true dignity. ‘Too often, have the very high priests* 
in this department of study quite mistaken its true eleva- 
tion themselves, and rendered it a trivial and contemptible 
thing in the eyes of men at large. And this is not all. 
The moral and religious teacher has, not rarely, frowned 
upon the pursuit, the character of which he has so entirely 
misunderstood, and has reproved it, as a waste of time and 
a perversion of capacity given for higher and nobler ends. 
How wonderful! With that book in his hands, on whose 
pages the prophets, with lips touched with a coal from the 
altar of God, have recorded their words of hallowed fire 
and of glowing energy,—on which stand the wondrous 
letters of the argumentative but fiery apostle, and from 
which we devoutly listen to the sayings of him who spake 
as never man spake ;—sayings so calm, so thrilling and so 
true. 

What then is literature? I answer, it is the product of 
the mind of man, as made manifest and made permanent 
by language. It comprehends whatsoever is thrilling and 
powerful in eloquence ; whatsoever is profound and wise 
in philosophy ; whatsoever is acute in argument ; whatso- 
ever is grave and instructive in history—It embraces also 
all that is delightful in fiction, and that is enchanting in the 
strains which poets sing, and, in addition, all that is wild in 
romance and stirring with mirth or sorrow, in the drama. 
Whatsoever has been conceived in thought, and has re- 
ceived the adornment of varied and beauteous imagery and 
the strength of powerful expression, and then passed upon 
the lasting records of time —that is literature. The litera- 
ture of an age, is a collected representation of the philoso- 
phers, the civilians, the divines, the moralists, the orators 
and the poets of that age—who have been distinguished by 
uncommon genius, and honored to leave upon the age the 
token of their presence and the impress of their influence. 











* French critics. 
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The literature of a people is the record of the gifted men of 
every age, who have lived among them, and made themselves 
felt upon them; either as they have been first studied with 
reverence in the closet—and through the minds of those who 
there read them exerted an indirect influence upon the 
heart of the community—or as their pages have been soiled 
in the work-shop and torn by hands hardened at the plough. 

The distinctive character of the literature of one people, 
as far as it differs from the literature of another, must be 
mainly decided by the character of the nation itself. What- 
soever a people is, such is its literature ; whatsoever it is in 
its principles, its aims, its springs of action and its estimates 
of greatness; and whatsoever also it is, in its morals and 
manners, so will it be represented in the productions of those 
who write with an honest mind, and who seek by their 
writings either to please or profit their countrymen. Every 
man who writes is of the people, and though he possesses 
his own peculiarities as an individual, yet he cannot but 
have much in common with his nation. What is more 
important, he writes for the people, and of course must 
speak to their ears, if he expects to gain a hearing. True, 
his genius must mould and command them at its will, but it 
must move upon them as they are, or it will not move them 
at all. 

As, therefore, we consider the characteristic features of 
English literature, we must ask, what are the English peo- 
ple as a nation ; or wherein are they strikingly distinguished 
from every other people; and how have these national 
characteristics impressed themselves upon their literature ? 

The English people are a reflecting people. Their 
actions, their purposes and themselves, they subject to a 
rigorous and thorough examination—and mould and shape 
them according to its result. Their object is not to think 
for the sake of thinking, but to attain its end. They do not 
discriminate in order to sharpen their acuteness, nor d» they 
speculate, that they may gratify the intellective faculty, but 
their aim is truth. Of course they believe in the reality and 
the importance of truth ;—that there are principles, in re- 
gard to every matter, which, if seized by a strong and re- 
tentive grasp, give the secret of happiness and success. By 
no characteristic are they more strikingly marked, than by 
their hearty and honest attachment to truth. As a nation they 
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are most abhorrent of quackery, of quackery in any and 
every shape—in business, in politics, in morals, and in reli- 
gion. Now and then they are imposed upon, it is true. 
Through the excess of his self-confidence, the old gentleman, 
Mr. Bull, is sometimes taken in, efter a manner, which 
makes all his neighbors, who pretend to less circumspection, 
to shout with laughter as they tell of it. The mortification 
however does him all the more good. It serves to strengthen 
his attachment to the true, which has been so sorely wounded. 
In matters of business, as they think much and seek to think 
aright, the English are distinguished by a penetrating 
sagacity, and a marvellous foresight of the results of things, 
which to their less calculating neighbors appears to be almost 
supernatural. That which leads the gayer Frenchman to 
complain of his neighbor, for being everlastingly so serious,— 
and the speculating German to find fault that he is always 
so practical,—is yet something which places him far before 
either, or both united, when any thing ts to be accomplished. 
In questions of politics, while he is ever driving at principles, 
he is not particularly fond of constitution-making, and rests 
satisfied with his common law and his British constitution, 
because they work so well. In questions of morals—reli- 
gion—he asks, What says conscience, and what the written 
word? He looks very gruffly at the Frenchman, who tells 
him there is no such thing as conscience,—at the German, 
who turns the Bible into moonshine,—and at the high-souled 
Spaniard, who errs through excess of faith. In the high 
inquiries of mental and moral science, he very quietly suffers 
twenty German professors to write tomes upon tomes “on 
truth as refracted through tobacco-smoke ;” and half as many 
Frenchmen to go mad with convulsive ecstasy, at their 
amazing sublimity and depth, and holds fast to his Locke 
and his Reid, even though Kant and Cousin might help him 
out of some sad troubles, in which his own teachers have 
left him. 

The influence of this peculiarity of the English mind, may 
be traced in the philosophical and reflective cast, which is 
present so widely in English literature ;—and in that true- 
ness to nature and that justness of taste, which pervades it 
almost universally. ‘This reflective cast of mind, and desire 
to rest in truth, is most obvious in all our writers,—and gives 
a peculiar hue and complexion, even to the gayest, and 
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those whose object is merely to amuse. It gives a richer 
sententiousness to their wit, and a more substantial body to 
their humor. It supplies to our works of fiction. an interest 
for minds of the gravest cast, and makes them living foun- 
tains of practical wisdom. The best English novelists, and 
of such there are not a few, are remarkable for making a 
close observation and reflective study of man the basis of 
their interest and their power. This is eminently true of 
Scott, and the justly admired Dickens, to say nothing of 
others who might be named. These invariably give us the 
true philosophy of man in domestic and social life—and 
sometimes carry us up to a point from which we behold 
him in relation to his highest calling and his noblest destinies, 
No man can be a successful writer of fiction, for the body of 
the English people, who is not a philosophical observer of 
man, English poetry, also, in its general excellence and its 
loftiest and divinest attainments, is deeply indebted to the 
philosophical spirit, and the tone of correct thinking, which 
is so characteristic of the English people. The gift of 
poesy is not a mere facility in stringing harmonious and 
well-sounding words, or in rhyming with a lively tinkle. 
No ;—it is higher and nobler than this.— Poetry is the fair 
and splendid flower, which genius shoots forth from the 
substantial soil of true and reflective thought—the gay and 
dazzling robe, with which she clothes and adorns the sym- 
metrical form of truth. No man can be a true poet, much 
less can one be a great poet, who is not a philosophic think- 
er,—and who has not, with a reflecting gaze, attained a 
just and fixed view of his inspiring theme. 

It may be, that without the reflective faculty, one car 
succeed in the lower walks of the poet’s art,—but he can 
never attain to its highest achievements. He that speaks to 
the hearts of men, and expects a response, must have 
learned what is in the heart, by the long and earnest gaze 
of his inward eye ;—he must have thought deeply and pon- 
dered well, upon what he has seen therein. He that has no 
faith in truth—who like Voltaire is never moved with earnest 
feeling in view of objects believed to be realities,—is inca- 
pable of writing poetry at all. He may be gifted with 
imagination, and have learned his power of language from 
Mercury himself,—but without truth believed in, he has not 
the substance with which to work—nor the material from 
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which poetry in its power over man must ever be woven. 
Never could Shakspeare have written that which makes the 
heart-strings to quiver with agony, and to thrill with delight,— 
nor could Milton have carried the soul upward, to the throne 
and dwelling place of the Eternal,—never could Cowper 
have diffused over the mind the peaceful quiet of the fire- 
side, and the calm delights of the rural landscape,—nor 
Burns have run away with our hearts by the witching music 
of his love-strains, and the wild excitement of his cheerful 
songs ;—never in short could there have been a Shakspeare, 
a Milton, a Cowper, or a Burns, if the very air which they 
imbibed from their countrymen, had not taught them to be 
reflecting men,—that they might so speak, that the heart 
should listen. 

Never will Germany produce such poets as these, till she 
adds to her unquestioned power of reflection, the higher 
merit of thinking with correctness,—nor will France, till she 
learns first to think, and then to think aright. 

It is however in the graver departments of literature that 
English writers stand pre-eminent, and here does the philo- 
sophical cast of the English mind fit them most highly to 
excel. In every form of discussion, whether of political, 
moral or general truth, English writers justly claim to them- 
selves the mastery. No nation can boast of a body of philo- 
sophical writing so valuable,—none can display so many 
treatises and so various, of which principles are both base 
and superstructure, as the nation from which we are proud 
to derive our descent. 

it is the glory of this one nation, and its grand peculiarity 
which it shares with none other, that the English stock, in 
the mother and the daughter land, have ever felt that prin- 
ciples were their life—their dignity —the essential condition 
of their true well-being. For principles have they thought, 
debated and written; for principles have they fought and 
bled and died. This high-souled reverence for principles, 
and this earnest desire to call them into actual existence and 
living efficacy, was early fixed in the English stock, and 
has ever been a marked constituent of the English charac- 
ter. Their history has called it into the most active exercise, 
aud nurtured it to a manly growth,—or rather, they them- 
selves have made their history to be but one sublime record of 
strenuous and determined efforts, to give to principles their 
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lawful influence. Jt has been secured to them by their in- 
stitutions, or rather they themselves have persisted in ani- 
mating their institutions, with the life-giving power of 
gg ig From the time when Alfred instituted the trial 

y jury, have they been seen to secure to themselves the 
permanent blessing of one lofty truth after another, by 
enshrining it in the maxims or statutes of law, till at last 
the whole of their judicial and civil polity has come to be, 
not as with other nations, a material frame-work of dead 
power, but a living body, the habitation and the servant of 
a living soul, 

The British constitution has been denied to have a real 
existence, forsooth, because its letters cannot be traced by 
the pen, and its articles counted by the fingers. “The 
genius of the British constitution” has called forth many a 
sneer as an unreal and imaginary thing. But, when the cry 
has been rung through the land,—“ The constitution is in 
danger !”—arbitrary kings have been made to feel, and re- 
sisting lords to know, that the rights of Britons must be res- 
pected, or the earth would yawn to swallow up the throne, 
the palace and the baronial halls, of which it seemed to be 
the firm foundation.—And their unwritten common law,— 
what is that but the majestic voice of the English people, as 
it has called for equity and reason, in cases. which could not 
be regulated by literal enactments, and in exigencies which 
could not be provided against by specific statutes? This 
voice often made itself heard in the ear of a Mansfield, and 
gave form and spirit to those maxiins, which make our own 
courts the sanctuaries of justice. 

With this lofty homage to principles, has been connected 
a steadfast purpose to discuss them freely—and with a view 
to make them felt. Freedom to think, and freedom to make 
known its thoughts, has ever been asserted as the native 
right of the English mind. ‘True, it has often been 
denied, and the arm of power has once and again es- 
sayed to forbid its exercise, but in vain. Not Eliza- 
beth, with the splendor and majesty of her personal 
state,—with the wisdom and resources of her unrivalled 
privy council,—no ;—not with the added terrors of the 
star-chamber, could she prevent the discussion of herself 
and the matters of her government, and the manifesta- 
tion of the purpose to make principles, one day, mightier 
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than power. Nor could Whitgift in the church, with a ca- 
pacity to rule second only to that of his imperial mistress, 
and armed with the terror of Ecclesiastical law and the in- 
quisitorial tyranny of the court of the High Commission, 
keep down this confessed devotion to truth, as higher and 
loftier than mitred authority. In vain did Charles order to 
the Tower the leaders of the opposition. The spirit of 
British Freedom muttered back its smothered indignation, 
which anon burst forth in the fierce war-cry of open defi- 
ance. In vain have the jail, the fine and the pillory been 
employed to punish what have been deemed excesses in the 
use of this freedom ;—many of which should rather have 
been pardoned to the spirit of liberty. 

Nor have the English people been mistaken in this high 
regard to principles, and this determined assertion of free- 
dom in making them known, as itself the condition of future 
prosperity. All that is fair and beauteous in the aspect of 
merry England ;—all that is substantial in the triumphs of 
her enterprise, is based upon this, as its hidden but not un- 
real foundation. All that is more fair and more substantial 
in the present beauty and prosperity of the daughter land, 
and that is bright with future promise, is owing to this 
element of the English character, as it has here made itself 
more distinctly felt through its more untrammelled freedom, 
and has erected its splendid structures, in a field unencum- 
bered with the massive ruins of other days. 

The influence of this feature of the English mind, thus as- 
serting to itself a being and a field of action,—thus devel- 
oped in the history of the English race, and matured and 
perfected in their institutions,—as it has given a character to 
English literature, is most obvious. Not only has it im- 

arted to every species of writing this peculiar English cast, 

ut it has given birth to hundreds of volumes of a contro- 
versial oh philosophic character, which stand as noble tro- 
phies, erected, as trophies were of old, of the tough and 
splendid armory which bold knights have employed in the 
stern and manly strife for truth. To this strife the Eng- 
lish mind has ever been girt with a devoted energy ; and 
its collected results are a species of literature unlike that of 
every other people. Why need I name in proof and illus- 
tration, those ten thousand controversial tracts, political, 
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theological and moral, which could float in no other air 
but the free air of England, and which, borne upon its 
breezes, have rung in the hearing of every fireside circle, 
and given a new topic of conversation to every ale-house ? 
Why should I speak of the majestic and philosophic elo- 
quence of a Hooker, or the honest ardor and the fervid in- 
dignation of a Milton, both mail-clad champions in no fancy 
tilt, or ladies’ tournament; but in the real strife,—victory 
or defeat. English eloquence has also battled in these stern 
contests, and has received from them its splendid and unri- 
valled glories. It is because it has contended for principle, 
that it has gained its manly tone, its onward directness, 
its condensed and fiery logic. Hence is it so contrasted 
with the wordy vastness of the French declaimers. and the 
passionate fury of their best debaters. In the Parliament it 
has given us the earnest humanity of Fox, the resistless 
energy of Chatham, and the far-reaching and majestic philo- 
sophy of Burke. In the pulpit, it has left as its memorials 
the silvery beauty of Bates ; the witty pungency of South; 
the solid and instructive reasoning of Barrow ; the searching 
directness and the apostolic fervor of Richard Baxter. 

English History is also eminently philosophical.. Conver- 
sant as it is with scenes in which principles occupy a place 
so prominent, and written by those who breathed the air of 
England, it could not well avoid placing upon its pages 
the lessons of instructive wisdom. We may not overlook 
the familiar and popular philosophizing of the British Es- 
sayists, who have been influenced by the common char- 
acteristic of their nation, and in turn have helped to give it 
strength. 

In Mental and Moral Science, we are told that our liter- 
ature is sadly deficient,—that England has produced no one 
worthy to be called a metaphysician,—that though her 
praise is well deserved for applying principles to practical 
life as well as to politics and morals, she must take an infe- 
rior rank in the sciences of Being and of Mind. That there 
is occasion for this observation, is doubtless true ; that it is 
a true observation, I altogether deny. The French and 
German philosophers employ a dialect that is more strictly 
technical, and assume an air more purely scientific. English 
writers, as they investigate with a more direct reference to 
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practical results, wear a more familiar garb, and write in a 
homelier style, but with no less real science.* 
One writer there is, whom England may boast as her 
own; who is more than an Aristotle or a Plato, for he is 
both in one, as he unites the divine inspiration of the one 
with the rigid science of the other. Lord Bacon may 
justly be placed at the head of all science, and pronounced 
the sublimest wonder in philosophy, whom the world has 
yet beheld. He it is, who from the loftiest point of obser- 
vation, did, as with an eagle’s penetrating eye, look over the 
field of universal science, and pierce to the secret of its 
hidden mysteries ; and who, in his noble ideal, has told us 
what science must become to attain perfection ; with pro- 
phetic forecast, striking out the outlines which in part have 
since been filled, and in part remain vacant still. His thoughts 
are very oracles; his words are the crystal shrines, which 
distort not the living being which they embody, but which 
yet, as the diamond, refract the richest and most varied 
hues from his sparkling fancy and his high imagination. 
He is the pure ideal of the English scientific mind, and the 
fauitless model of what the English philosopher should aim 
to become. 
* It is hardly becoming, perhaps, to venture an opinion, 
upon a point so much in dispute as the rival claims of English 
and Continental Philosophy, where there is little opportunity 
to support that opinion by extended reasoning. It is, how- 
ever, a fact beyond all question, that English philosophers 
have uniformly made the beginning, or given the impulse, 
which has resulted in the real or fancied improvements in 
mental science, of which the French and Germans make their 
boast. It might also be easily demonstrated, that there is lit- 
tle in which they glory as peculiar to themselves, which may 
not be found scattered, here and there, wrought or unwrought, 
in the workshops or the rich quarries of English science. It 
may also be added, that besides those who have won golden 
prizes for the truth as well as the ability of their investiga- 
tions, those who have followed a fanciful or false philosophy, 
have proved themselves to have been by nature most richly 
= as metaphysical philosophers. Such were Hobbes, 
erkely, Hume and Brown; men whose writings, if a man 
study not, or studying does not admire, he proves himself to 
possess but small pretensions to the name of a philosopher. 
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The Englishman is not a philosopher merely, he is also a 
man, a genuine man, and the intenseness of his humanity 
has made itself felt in the wide circle of his literature. He 
is proverbially fond of his home, and around his home are 
centered his strongest attachments. His paternal oaks and 
acres, his library, his horses and his dogs are his most valued 
possessions. He guards with a religious strictness the sanc- 
tuary of domestic peace, and the purity of the marriage 
relation. He counts their audacious violator as the enemy 
of man, and when he fights for his fireside, he displays an 
energy that is truly terrific. In domestic life, he studies 
true comfort, and collects about himself the most abundant 
sources of .quiet happiness. Neatness and convenience 
are the essential requisites in every apartment, — the simpli- 
city of a just taste invests every arrangement, with a digni- 
fied lightness and a sober grace. In intercourse with his 
fellow men, he dislikes that excess of politeness of which his 
natural enemy is so fond, because he hates hypocrisy. He 
shrinks with disgust from that unrestrained display of real 
feeling, which is natural to his less sensitive brother on the 
Rhine. And yet, though sometimes reserved, he is the tru- 
est gentleman. With his apparent coolness and dignity, he 
is actuated by the moving impulses of the strongest and the 
most earnest feeling. His attachments, though slow to 
begin, are ever enduring. His love, though averse to dis- 
play, burns with an intense and glowing ardor. His reve- 
rence for God, for the king and the law, is honest and hearty. 
His respect for the great and the good he will Jose with his 
life. When these feelings kindle into passion, then is arous- 
ed a hatred that is most cordial, a contempt that is most 
bitter, and an honest indignation, which shakes him to the 
centre—and all these, with an intenseness, that leaves room 
for no other thought than the object of his passion, no other 
feeling than the passion which absorbs his energies. True, 
he lets off no rockets and displays none of the fire-works of 
feeling,—-no ;—Ais passion is too deep for that. To this 
earnestness of character, there is added the liveliest sensi- 
bility to wit, and a genuine vein of humor. He relishes, 
of all things, a capital joke ; the broad humor of the farce 
and the comic incident which sets the circle into a roar of 
laughter, he enjoys with a heartiness, which it does one 
gvod to witness. But he is far from being pleased when the 
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joke turns upon himself. Of all men is he the most sensi- 
tive to ridicule. He will go to the fire of martyrdom, 
with greater serenity, than he will face the deserved ridicule 
and laughter of his fellow men. 

Endowed with these varied and apparently opposite 
characteristics, the English mind is prepared to excel in 
every department of poetry and fiction. Whatsoever de- 
mands vigorous and lofty imagination, fervid feeling, high- 
wrought passion, condensed and controlled by a severe and 
delicate taste,—whatsoever also calls for broad and resist- 
less humor or flashing wit, we should know beforehand 
would be best achieved by the English character, as con- 
centrated and made doubly powerful by wonder-working 
genius. 

” ‘That all this has been achieved by English genius, is mat- 
ter of history. The trophies of her achievements glitter, 
as they hang along the cloistered recesses, the high-arched 
halls and the solemn temples, which constitute her spacious 
dwelling-place. Why need I name her pre-eminence in 
the drama, which is unchallenged by the world? There is 
the splendid circle that adorned the age and reign of the 
maiden queen, whose names may be matched with the 
greatest of the ancient drama, and with them would stand 
unsurpassed in the world, were there not one greater. than 
all. The rolls of dramatic genius display but one Shaks- 
peare, rightly styled the myriad-minded, the man who had 
ten thousand minds in one. Now is he the thoughtful, the 
high-minded Hamlet, who while he spurns all baseness as 
pollution, and is nerved with a noble daring to crush it, is 
yet o’erburdened by his excess of thought, and fails to be 
equal to the high demands of times so out of joint. Anon 
he is the fiery Lady Macbeth, not bloody by nature, nor 
dead to the relentings of her noble self, but hurried on, by 
the hot impulses of an eager ambition, to the perpetration 
of that which o’erwhelmed her house in gloomy horror. 
Then again he dances around the witching caldron of those 
hags from hell, with shrivelled arms and bony fingers. Anon 
he floats over our heads, piping to us the wild music of the 
unseen Ariel; and then moves in the merry measures in 
which fantastic fairies sport. And yet Shakspeare himself, 
with his amazing resources, and the transmuting magic of 
his genius, would not have been what he was, with any 
7* 
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other than the English character from which to collect his 
materials, nor with any other than that English mind of his 
own, by which to mould and shape them. 

A Frenchman could never have conceived a Hamlet, a 
Lear, an Othello, or a Fallstaff, as possible existences ; for 
he cannot understand them, now they are furnished to his 
hand. The dark and contradictory complexity of their 
natures is also strange to the straight-forward German ; 
who, though strong in feeling and deep in thinking, must yet 
move upon the direct line of one over-mastering and absorb- 
ing passion, but understands not so well the web of passions, 
self-involved, and the quick and instantaneous transition to 
opposite emotions, In Schiller we have the German, in 
Shakspeare, the English drama. 

That which gives the English character its peculiar adap- 
tation to the tragic drama, is the presence of its three ele- 
ments, already named, thought and passion, with a rigid and 
reserved self-respect. Add to these its deep vein of humor 
and its delight in flashing wit and lively repartee, and you 
have the unrivalled English comedy. 

In the higher region of poetry purely imaginative, the ele- 
ments of the power of which are lofty thoughts and sublime 
conceptions, kindled into an intense and glowing heat by 
elevated purposes and fervid feeling, who is there, except 
the Italian Dante, who can be compared with the English 
Milton? And it cannot be but that Milton’s sustained and 
majestic strength, as it marches forward to the solemn music 
of his matchless verse, places him upon the loftier height. 
Talk not of the Iliad, with its heroes bespattered with brains 
and blood ; which, though unrivalled for the charms of its 
graphic descriptions, the dewy freshness of its images and 
the wondrous harmony of its verse, is not and ought not to 
be compared with Milton in sublimity or power. None 
other than the intellect, the fire and the dignity of the Eng- 
lish mind could have produced a Milton. I may not pause 
to speak of Spenser, with his liquid and harmonious verse 
and his affluent and delightful imagery, who, though equalled 
and perhaps surpassed by his Italian master, stands among 
the poets of England in letters of gold. England’s poets 
have also struck the resounding lyre, with no mean inspira- 
tion, and though we claim not that Dryden, and Collius and 
Gray have surpassed those of other lands, we yet do know 
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that English fire can strike from its strings the notes that 
stir the blood, as the sound of a trumpet. 

In the lower but pleasant department of fiction we love 
to trace the presence and influence of our national peculi- 
arities. The master-pieces of Bunyan and De Foe, the Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe,—those books which in 
childhood we read again and again, with such keen delight, 
and which, if we relish them not now that we are older, we 
do but confess ourselves insensible to true genius,—these 
reflect to us the honest English mind, in all its love of truth 
and its robust and native sense. To say nothing of the 
novelists of the last century, whom I name not lest | should 
be misunderstood, he whom we call the magician of the 
north, a wonder almost as great as Shakspeare, is every inch 
an Englishman. None but his truly English vein of humor, 
of sense and dignity, could have strengthened those tastes in 
the mind of Scott, which, as an inspiring enthusiasm, were 
the secret of his power. None but true English life and 
English history could have furnished him with his ample and 


. suitable materials. 


The one characteristic, which secures its unfading charm 
to our lighter and our imaginative literature, is that regard 
to the truth and propriety of things, which in philosophy 
aims at scientific truth as its richest jewel, and in social and 
domestic life secures our comfort, and beauty, and taste. 
This feature, which I beg leave to call the native good 
sense of the English character, is the secret of the triumphs 
of English genius. This saves it from trifling minuteness in 
little things ; from tearing itself in pieces by the violence of 
its passion, and from seoom 4 into mystical bombast, by the 
excess of its moving force above its regulating power. 

Though their neighbors find perpetual fault with the 
English, for their unmoved coldness, yet the literature of 
England surpasses their own, in its wonderful sublimity and 
its passionate fire. That which in a French writer would 
go off in ranting declamation or incoherent raving, when 
compressed by English sense, reacts on itself, till it is con- 
densed into a solid and glowing flame : and at last it breaks 
forth in the lofty propriety of the sublimest imagery, or in 
the startling energy of passion, which, while it is more than 
human in its intenseness, is altogether human in the justness 
of its proportions. ‘The truly English poet, orator, and nov- 
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elist, make it “a special observance, that they overstep not 
the modesty of nature,” a lesson which writers on the conti- 
nent rarely, if ever, keepin mind. Hence, while they do 
much very well, they have done little so well as the best of 
our own authors. An instance from writers, known to us 
all, may not be amiss. Chateaubriand and La Martine, both 
men of poetic genius, statesmen and scholars, have given a 
record of their travels in that fair land, 
“ Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 

For our advantage, to the bitter cross.”’ 
They have aimed to give expression to those honest feel- 
ings, which its sacred scenes could not but excite. And 
yet, by overdoing, have they undone the whole, while the 
fascinating Stephens has often, by a careless dash of his pen, 
moved us to a higher or more tender mood, than pages of 
over-wrought sentiment. 

Who that has followed Milton along his dim pathway 
“through chaos and old night,” across the burning mar! of 
Erebus, upon the solid pavement of heaven, as it thun- 
ders to the tramp of the angelic host, led forth to battle by 
the Eternal Son, has not trembled at the daring of that 
muse, which could bear the poet so high, lest in some 
audacious flight she should let him fall, with a sudden 
plunge, down to the lowest bottom of bathos, though yet 
she has never lagged in her strong pinions? Or who, that 
with Lear has felt his own brain almost oppressed with 
madness, and the universe without to be confounded by a 
keen and bitter storm, and at last has wept with him in his 
childish dotage which succeeds so soon, as he bears in the 
corpse of his abused Cordelia, has not felt the amazing au- 
dacity and the easy triumph of English sense, which, as it 
rises to the height of some great argument, becomes English 
genius? When also it speaks the language of love, it is 
ever true to nature, neither sickening her with the mawkish- 
ness of that sentiment which forgets its self-respect, nor 
mocking her with the hypocrisy of affected passion. 

To the other characteristics of the English people is to 
be added one more. It is indeed the spring of some that 
have been named, and modifies them all. 1 mean their per- 
vading belief in Religious Truth, and their general sensi- 
bility to Religious Obligation. This is true of the English 
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mind at large ; and should it ever cease to be a fact, then 
would the greatness and the glory of the English character 
as certainly decline. There is inwrought, through the 
framework of social and domestic life, a reverence for its 
tremendous truths, and a frequent and serious reference to 
the results of an unseen world. Their views of religion re- 
spect it as the purifier of the springs of action and the right- 
ful sovereign of the whole man. ‘They despise as profane 
mockeries the gaudy pageantry, that fills up the aspirings 
after immortality, which the Parisian feels, and behold with 
unaffected horror the solemn splendors of St. Peters, even 
in the thrilling ceremonial of the holy week To the 
honor of the English nation be it said, that neither a skepti- 
cal and God-denying philosophy, nor a demoralized and li- 
centious taste has ever gained but a temporary foothold in 
the heart of the English character. 

Religion ia its influence upon national literature is of 
high importance, not so much as it gives a cast to its theol- 
ogy and its books of devotion, but as it enters into the very 
substance of the national mind, and gives a new form and 
spirit to the most important elements of the human charac- 
ter. Faith, or belief in things unseen, as a moving spring of 
action, makes another character to the men and the nation 
over which it bears rule, giving to their graver emotions a 
deeper tone, and to their warmer sympathies, a more 
moving tenderness. Drivelling superstition, by its narrow- 
ing influence, enfeebles the powers and smothers them in 
the damp atmosphere of its gloomy cell. Heartless for- 
mality teaches lessons of dishonesty with one’s own self, 
which preclude that freshness of belief and that heartiness 
in acting, which genius must possess. Skepticism dries up 
all that gives man his warmer and loftier emotions, and 
leaves him only capable of contemptuous mockery and 
savage satire. Faith, as it brings man in contact with 
objects the most exalted and the most stirring, gives him 
vigor, by the strong emotions which it calls into being, and 
the stern conflicts to which it summons him. It gives him 
enlargement of mind, and makes him to look upward, by an 
influence that is sublimely elevating. 

Never did it happen, never can it happen, that a nation 
should be possessed of hearty faith, which, other things 
being equal,—as leisure and opportunity for intellectual 
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culture and the gift of a perfect language,—will not, in its 
literature, surpass another in which skepticism and false re- 
ligion hold the supremacy. Least of all can poetry flourish 
where faith is not the rich substratum of its earnestness 
and power ;—for poetry speaks to the heart and from the 
heart. Man is its constant theme, and from man does it 
expect its response of love and honor. But man, without 
his moral nature, is not man, and he that professes to utter 
the language of man’s heart, without employing these graver 
notes, speaks not the dialect of humanity. True, a man 
gifted with poetic fire and a vigorous imagination, may, as 
Byron has done, take the master passion of his own soul, 
and ring eternal changes upon this scanty theme ; but those 
who listen will fail to be moved, except as they sympathize 
with his depraved peculiarity, or are startled by the fiery 
vigor of the poet. The man who was his ideal was not 
man, as man was made to be—passion’s lord and not its 
crouching slave—but man as stirred by fiery passion, nerved 
with indomitable pride, or chafed with vexing remorse. 
And yet the noble poet Byron was not a little indebted 
to his inward seekings after faith, which he could not re- 
press. Though his ideal of a perfect man was incorrect, 
yet there is an irrepressible longing for peace between luis 
passions and himself, which gives that mournful tone to all 
his verse which is not its least potent charm. From the 
depth of his restless spirit there comes up an under tone of 
mournful wailing which moves upon our sympathy and calls 
forth our tears. Contrast, with Byron, Scotland’s favorite 
poet and noble son, the intensely human Burns. We need 
not his letters to tell us that his heart vibrated with most 
lively sympathy to the stirring realities of the life immortal. 
Every page of his poetry bespeaks the same convictions in- 
tertwined within the fibres of his heart, the same human 
sympathies beating vigorously in his inmost breast. His 
ideal of man crowned and beautified his other perfections 
with the heavenly grace of faith, and though he often 
wrote that which proved his forgetfulness of what he hon- 
ored, yet never does he speak with the fervor of his own 
most serious spirit and the true inspiration of an honest 
heart, except as he contemplates man as he is allied to an 
elevated destiny, and holds within himself the awful trust 
free and accountable will, 
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Never could Shakspeare or Scott have wrought the won- 
ders which they did, except as they sprung from a people, 
elevated by hearty religious faith, and as they themselves 
reverenced, most honestly, its work upon the soul of man. 
Man as known by them was man with a moral nature, god- 
like in its capacities for good —terrific in its power for evil. 
In its triumphs for good are comprehended all holy and 
blessed affections, all delightful sympathies, all noble and 
sublime achievements. The world’s great dramatist could 
never have touched the chord of the human heart with such 
a hand of power, had not he known this master string, to 
which they all respond with a harmony so divinely sweet, 
or with which, if out of tune, they jangle with a discord so 
harsh and horrid. 

It is also worthy our notice, that. those periods of Eng- 
land’s history which have been marked by the prevalence 
of the intensest religious spirit, are known as the proudest 
periods for England’s literature. Such was the great Eliza’s 
golden time. Then the sacred Scriptures were just unlocked 
from their dark and dreary prison house, and the common 
people exulted in the Christian faith, now disencumbered of 
its monstrous accretions, as it burst upon their sight with the 
power and freshness of a new revelation. The bright con- 
stellation of writers that begirt the splendid throne of Eliza- 
beth, whose names revive to us so much that is honorable 
in chivalric devotion, and venerable for sageness of wisdom, 
were nen who deemed themselves most ennobled when 
their intellects and pens were busy with the divinest 
themes. Then appeared that splendid circle of poets, divines 
and philosophers, as the natural offspring of an age so en- 
riched with manly sentiment, so ennobled by public virtue, 
and animated by life-giving faith. That age continued for 
nearly a century, an age of ardent religious feeling and of 
earnest religious discussion, through the reigns of James and 
Charles, till it ended in the brief but substantial glories of 
the commonwealth. It maintained the same essential fea- 
tures; with the exception that it began with loyalty. pre- 
dominanteven to servile subjection, and it ended with liberty, 
triumphant even to licentious misrule. From its beginning 
to its end, it ceased not to produce its wonderful abundance 
of the most splendid names in literature, always charac- 
terized by strength of conception, elevation of feeling and 
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splendor of diction. Had the Latin element less oppressed 
and encumbered their language, had their sentences been 
constructed with a more flexible ease, and their thoughts 
been fitted to each other with a method more natural and 
more strict, that age would never have been defrauded of 
its lawful honors. 

The century which followed began with the restoration 
of a licentious monarch and a profligate court. During this 
period the faith and fervor of the people stood at a lower 
point, and the tone of morals sadly declined. Infidelity made 
repeated assaults upon the Christian system in that remark- 
able succession of writers known by the name of the English 
Deists, who were repelled rather in the tone of apologetic 
defenders, than with the fervor of apostolic boldness, 
English literature during all this time experienced a wither. 
ing of its strength and a decay of its beauty. It is true the 
age of Queen Anne is sometimes called the Augustan age 
of English literature, but less frequently now than was for- 
merly the case. Iam not insensible to the real merits of 
Addison, and Pope, and Swift, but of this 1 am certain, that 
if literature is to be tested by its strong and permanent hold 
upon the heart, by the vigor of its thoughts, the freshness of 
its images and the force and propriety of its language, then 
the age of Anne is not by many degrees the noblest age of 
England’s literature. It is true, that at that time the gram- 
mar and rhetoric of the language were formally treated of, 
and applied with more studious nicety. English style was 
then made pure of certain inconvenient appendages, and 
moulded into easier and more harmonious periods. But in 
those features which make a literature worthy of our de- 
light and admiration, this latter period is not for an instant 
to be compared with the one which went before it. Look 
at Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, Fuller, Hooker, Brown, 
Taylor, Sydney, Harrington, and place by their side Pope, 
Addison, and Swift,—their very names decide the question. 

Of the history of English literature since the year 1760, 
with its renewed glories, and their not unobvious causes, | 
forbear to speak. 

_ I must also name the powerful influence which the Eng- 
lish Bible, in the wonderful perfection and poetry of its dic- 
tion, has exerted upon almost every English writer who has 
been truly great. It has been a perpetual! minister of enno- 
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bling thought and a living fountain of the grandest inspira- 
tion. To say nothing of the hundreds, of other times, whom 
I might name, I mention three of recent fame—Burns, 
Byron and Scott—who confessedly owe not a little of their 
intellectual power, and their poetic diction, to the constant 
perusal of the Hebrew poets. 

When it is added that in France, till but recently, a poet 
of eminence would derive no inspiration from this source, 
nay, that he would be pardoned if he barely knew that such 
a book was in being, or even if he sneered at its contents 
as the collected incoherencies of the barbarous Jews, the 
reader will not fail to see, that the Protestant faith has ex- 
erted no inferior influence, in forming the English character 
to its peculiar dignity, and the English literature to its pecu- 
liar excellence. 

Such are the characteristics of England’s literature, as it 
is affected by the Principles, the Spirit and the Faith of the 
English people. Its other features, those which distinguish 
it, in common with all the literature of modern times, from 
that of the ancient world, it was not the design of the writer 
to consider. 

He has to regret that the theme is so extensive, as to 
admit only of remarks the most rapid and general, and to 
compel him to leave unnoticed the hundreds of illustrations 
which have crowded upon him at every step. It is a theme 
for a series of articles,—one for each age that divides its his- 
tory, and one for each writer who adorns its splendid roll,— 
rather than a topic for one brief essay. 

The literature of England is a noble inheritance. The 
world can show no other like it; and it is owr inheritance. 
It becomes us to honor the memory of the illustrious dead 
who have left it as their bequest, and not to be ignorant of 
the value and extent of the treasures which they have laid 
up for us in our houses. Enshrined as it is in a language 
fitted to its high and varied offices, which can sparkle in a 
song of Shakspeare’s, and swell the sublime rolling of Mil- 
ton’s verse, it is a noble repository of just principles and of 
manly and heroic sentiments. The study of it, not the read- 
ing merely, is fitted to discipline the intellect to the sturdiest 
strength, and to inform the soul with principles of pure up- 
rightness, of self-sacrificing virtue and exalting faith. 

He who, with an intellect disciplined by the thorough 
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study of the classics, and with a taste formed by their fault- 
less models, gives as thorough and severe an attention to the 
literature and language of his native tongue, will see the 
amazing wealth of its stores rol] out before him in exhaust- 
less profusion, and new and unlocked coffers ever to present 
themselves, in this golden treasure-house. He may also 
know, that the continued converse with these mighty minds, 
cannot but give to his inteliect, as long as he shall live, a 
constant and generous growth. The scholar who has his 
Milton and his Burke ever open before him, and the po- 
etry of the one and the rich and numerous prose of the 
other ever upon his tongue, will find himself quickened 
and elevated into a better intellectual life. The influence 
of such a course of study upon success, in professional and 
public life, will be most apparent. The few, here and there, 
who are known to be studious of the force and beauty of 
the language which they employ, and to hold constant inter- 
course with the great minds of English literature, stand by 
themselves. They are known to possess some high and 
marked peculiarity, and are confessedly not only masters of 
the instrument which they wield, but elevated by the pecu- 
liar dignity of their intellectual cultivation, 

Such were the studies of the late John Randolph, who is 
known to have given constant and severe attention to the 
English language and literature. The influence of these stud- 
ies we trace in the acute and weighty sense which mark the 
efforts of his earlier days, and the pure and idiomatic Eng- 
lish which places him before almost any other American 
speaker, as the easy and graceful master of his native tongue. 
Many others of our statesmen and public men have derived 
the highest advantage from the same plenteous source. 
Yet not a few of those, whose gifts in eloquence and thought 
were far higher than his, are inferior to him in the marked 
superiority which his truly English education imparted to 
him. The English tongue, as employed by some of our 
noblest orators, appears to be a coarse and blunted: instru- 
ment, rather than the finely polished steel, with which it 
glistens, when it is wielded by his hands. 

The page of English literature is open to others, besides 
the man who aims to realize the high ideal of an accomplished 
education. It is easy for any man, whatever his circum- 
stances and lot in life, to reserve the time and bestow the 
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attention that are necessary to make him the master of our 
leading authors. To be known, they must be thoroughly 
studied, and he that would derive the fullest advantage from 
his reading, must read with the spirit of manly reflection. He 
who, in the discharge of the ordinary duties of life, cherishes 
a taste forthe early and later English poetry, and not a little of 
its fiction, and makes their words and images the familiar and 
well-loved inmates of his daily thoughts, cannot but strengthen 
a spirit of true manliness and noble elevation, as well as 
store his mind with treasures on which to work, when the 
excitement of life begins to subside, and its evening twi- 
light is gathering its shades. No man, however humble his 
lot or meager his fare, has ever read and loved Milton in 
his earlier years, who has not received by this means a real 
education of mind and character, as well as stored most im- 
portant treasures of elevated enjoyment. Especially does 
it add a new grace to female loveliness, and a deeper and 
richer coloring to her native charms, to breathe the pure 
and ethereal air which may be imbibed from the haunts of 
English poesy. The old and moss-grown wells are not to be 
forgotten or passed by with neglect, overlaid though they 
be with massive stones, carved o’er with quaint devices ; 
for beneath them the purest and sweetest water flows. 

Let it not be forgotten, that not all which calls itself verse 
is genuine poetry,—not every one of those things called 
novels is genuine fiction ; and certainly not all, that comes 
to us in the dress of the English language, reflects the spirit 
of the true English character. 

It is well to be zealous in diffusing just notions of this in- 
heritance of noble writers, and a glowing enthusiasm to 
transmit their strength and spirit, as it is well to desire that 
the genuine English character may be maintained, in its 
native and dignified simplicity, in its self-respecting, yet self- 
forgetting ardor, and its familiar, yet reverent intercourse 
with the world of faith. Literary tastes and literary asso- 
ciations exert no mean influence, in deciding the principles, 
and in regulating the springs of action. It is of no slight 
consequence whether the tastes, the feelings, the manners, 
the prejudices and principles of our educated and reading 
men, are to be moulded and formed in the French, the 
German, or the good old English school. It may be no less 
a matter than to decide whether Atheism, which worships 
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the world of sense and beauty, Pantheism, which denies 
the moral and responsible nature of man, or the Christianity 
of the Church and of the Bible, is to be the religion and 
philosophy of our scholars, our reading men and the nation. 
It is altogether impossible that there should be a literature 
which is not based upon a system of philosophy known or 
unknown, avowed or unconsciously held; and it is idle to 
despise, as a concern of inferior import, what are the literary 
studies and tastes that pass current among any people. 

Be it the noble aim of every man, that knows enough to 
do it, to transmit to posterity the rich inheritance which we 
have received from our fathers; and be it also his aim to add 
to its rich stores other wealth of the same ore, in its original 
purity. In so doing, he also keeps alive the noblest and 
most perfect style of human excellence which the world has 
yet beheld. 


“ It is not to be thought of, that the flood 

Of British glory,—which, to the open sea 

Of the world's praise, from dark antiquit 

Hath flow'd, ‘ with pomp of waters manifold,'— 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to eviland to good 

Be lost forever. In our halls is hung 

Armory of the invincible knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In every thing we're sprung 
Of earth's first blood,—have titles manifold.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 





Tue Pamosopny or tar Gwnostics—its Origin, Na- 
TURE, AND INFLUENCE UPON CHRISTIANITY. 






By Henry T. Cheever,” Theol. Seminary, Bangor, Me. 







4 THERE were prevalent in the East, in the time of our Sa- 
‘ viour, and had been for several centuries, certain opinions, 
which, though not then reduced to system, were afterwards 
q known as the Oriental Philosophy. ‘These opinions were 
4 chiefly concerned with the origin of evil. It being univer- 
4 sally conceded, that from nothing nothing could proceed, 
the existence of every thing was accounted for by suppo- 
sing it an emanation from one original, eternal Fountain of 
Being. From this Fountain, or, in other words, from the 
Supreme Deity, there emanated two contrary principles— 
Light and Darkness. But, to save the Deity from the direct 
authorship of darkness, it was metaphysically conceived, 
that light could no more exist without darkness, than a 
visible body without its shadow. Subsequently light seems 
to have been synonymous with, and to have stood for, all 
those spiritual substances in the universe, which partake of 
the active nature of fire, and darkness, for the heavy opaque 
mass of inert matter. ‘These active and passive principles 
of light and darkness were held to be perpetually at vari- 
ance ; the former tending to produce good, the latter evil. 
Through the intervention of the Supreme, it was conceived 
that the contest would finally terminate in favor of the 
former. 

It was an advance upon this general, indefinite theory, to 
suppose various orders of spiritual beings to have emanated 
from the Deity, more or less perfect, according to their dis- 
tance in the course of emanation. Among these orders the 
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Be * We are requested to say, that in the absence of the author, 
é and by his consent, this article has been submitted in manu- 
3 script to the Rev. G. B. Cheever of New-York; who has 

Pi carefully reviewed the discussion and the authorities referred 
to, and made some valuable additions.—Epirors. 
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human soul was held to be a particle of light, which would 
return at length to its source, and partake of the same im- 
mortality. Matter was conceived to be the last and most 
distant emanation from the great Fountain of being, and for 
this reason, it was supposed to have become opaque, inert, 
and the cause of evil.* 

These doctrines had their rise among the Persian or 
Chaldean Magi, and were probably first formed into some- 
thing like a system by the Persian Zoroaster, about the year 
750 B.C. They became prevalent in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and throughout the East generally ; and were undoubtedly 
well known to the learned Jews, especially after the capti- 
vity, and the settlement of the Jewish colony in Egypt. 
They received new and fanciful developments among dif- 
ferent nations, and at different times ; but through them all 
was diffused the same primitive idea of emanation. At one 
time the two gp oe principles of light and darkness were 
impersonated, deified and worshipped, as the antagonist 
authors of all things; and this was Dualism. At another, 
the dogma that matter was self-existent, eternal, inherently 
malignant, and the source of all evil, became ascendant, and 
its votaries had recourse to vigils, fastings, and self-imposed 
austerities, to break its power, and deliver the imprisoned 
soul from bondage. Again, closely applying the doctrine of 
emanation, they constructed a system of Pantheism, believ- 
ing a part of the great intelligent soul of the universe—the 
anima mundi—to reside in animals, plants and the ele- 
ments, and supposing an immediate action of mind upon 
matter, and a direct communication, by vigils of contempla- 
tion, between the human soul and the Supreme. Thence 
arose the attractive systems of divination, soothsaying, in- 
cantation and magic, “ through the intervention of the nu- 
merous hierarchy of celestial spirits, disseminated over the 
theatre of the universe.” + 

The first of these systems—the Persian and Chaldean 
Dualism—is referred to in Is. 45. “Iam the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God besides me. I form the 
light, and create darkness ; I make peace, and create evil. 
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* Brucker’s History of Philosophy, p. 27. 
+ Histoire Comparée des Systémes de Philosophie, par M. 
Degerando. Tome I. Paris, p. 256. 
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I the Lord do all these things.” That the Jews must have 
been acquainted with this system, is evident from their 
close connection with the Babylonians, among whom it 
prevailed, during their captivity; from the settling of a 
colony of Jews in Egypt under Alexander the Great, and 
their gradual mingling with foreigners after that epoch ; 
from the introduction of Babylonish rites, and consequently 
of Babylonish opinions into the mongrel religion of the 
Samaritans ; and lastly, from the character of the Jewish 
Cabala, which was deeply tinctured with, if not wholly de- 
rived from, the Oriental Philosophy. This system, as it ex- 
isted about the time of our Saviour, may be reduced to 
seven principles, which Degerando has thus expressed :* 
1, God, conceived as the primitive Light. 2. Two princi- 
ples, the one of good, the other of evil. 3. The divine sub- 
stance developing itself in progressive emanations. 4. The 
mystic marriage. 5. Seven genii or superior spirits—personi- 
fied attributes. 6. The instrument of the creation distinct 
from the Creator, and emanated from him, called the word, 
wisdom, the primitive and celestial man. 7. A spiritual 
region, and the direct communication of the soul, by rapt 
contemplation, with the Supreme Intelligence. Perhaps 
we may add to these, a belief in the pre-existence of souls, 
a resurrection to a future life, and a limit fixed for the dura- 
tion of the world.”t 


Oriein or THE Gnostic Prtmosopny. 


Prior to the existence of the Christian heresies bearing 
this name, and probably at the time the Platonic philosophers 
of Alexandria visited the Eastern schools, certain professors 
of the Oriental Philosophy applied to themselves the term 
Gnastics, to express their more perfect knowledge of the 
Divine nature. ‘‘ That they assumed this vaunting appella- 
tion, before their tenets were transferred to the Christians” — 
says Brucker—*“ may be concluded from this circumstance ; 


* Histoire des Systemes de Philosophie, Vol. III. 325. 

+ For a happy elucidation of the moral causes of the Ori- 
ental speculations, see Cook’s View of Christianity, Vol. I. 
272—282. Fora philosophical development of the physical 
ene of the same, see Mosheim’s Commentaries, Vol. IL 
180—184, 
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that we find it among the Christians, not appropriated as a 
distinct title to any single sect, but made use of as a general 
denomination of those sects, which, after the example of the 
agan philosophers, professed to have arrived at the perfect 
leeatodal of God. The pagan origin of this appellation 
seems plainly intimated, in two passages of Paul’s Epistles. 
In one he cautions Timothy against avribécas zig wevdervuor 
ywaoews, the oppositions of false science; in the other he 
warns the Colossians against a vain and deceitful philosophy 
which was according to human traditions and the principles 
of the world, and not according to the doctrine of Christ.* 
So far the learned are generally agreed. Indeed the use of 
the term yraow~ in such a manner by Paul would satisfacto- 
rily establish the fact, in the absence of other proof, that 
there were certain philosophical notions then extant under 
this name. But whether Gnosticism as such, and with the 
peculiarities that afterwards became more manifest, existed 
in the first century, is a point about which there has been 
much dispute. The learned and judicious Mosheim argues, 
that, “to say nothing of other ancient documents, the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves put it beyond controversy, that even 
in the first century, men, infected with the Gnostic leprosy, 
began to erect societies distinct from other Christians. Yet 
these stray flocks did not become distinguished for their 
numbers, or for their fame and notoriety, until the times of 
Adrian. Under the appellation of Gnostics are included all 
those in the first ages of the Church, who modified the reli- 
gion of Christ, by joining with it the Oriental Philosophy in 
regard to the source of evil, and the origin of this material 
universe. t 
Tittmann, on the other hand, in a tract entitled, “ Tractatus 
de vestigiis Gnosticorum in N. T. frustra quesitis,” endea- 
vors to prove that nothing was known of Gnosticism until 
the second century. Brucker again is of the opinion,{ that 
‘“‘ the tenets, at least, of the Gnostics existed in the Eastern 
school, long before the rise of the Gnostic sects in the 
Christian Church under Basilides, Valentinus and others.” 
“The oriental doctrine of emanation seems frequently 


* 1 Tim. 6:20; Col. 2: 8. 

+ Eccl. Hist. Vol. I. 110, Murdock’s Translation. 

—* Hist. Crit. Phil. by Enfield. London, 1837, 8vo., 
pp. 670. 
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alluded to in the New Testament in terms which cannot so 
properly be applied to any other dogma of the Jewish sects. 
And it appears from the authorities to which the Gnostic her- 
etics appeal that this doctrine was taught in the Apostolic 
age. ‘These heresies seem to have arisen in Egypt, and to 
have passed thence into Svria and Asia Minor, where they 
infected the Church so early as the reign of Nero.”* 

The truth, we think, lies between the two parties, although 
nearer to Mosheim and Brucker. The opinions of the 
fathers are perspicuously noted by Lardner. They seem 
never to have doubted as to the nature of the references 
made by Paul.t The learned Buddeus argues at length, 
that the grand fountain of the Gnostic sects was in the mass 
of Jewish traditions, drawn mostly from the East, and after- 
wards collected into a written system.{[ We shall have 
occasion to quote from his argument. Vitringa, in four ad- 
mirable chapters on the introduction to the gospel of John, 
shows conclusively that the Evangelist must have referred 
to those heresies which soon, in the very bosom of the 
church, received a permanent form in the system of Basili- 
des and Valentinus. No man can become acquainted with 
the emanations of the Gnostics, or with their speculations 
concerning the difference between Jesus and the Zon 
Christ, their denial that Christ had come in the flesh, and 
their speculations concerning the creation of the world, 
without the conviction that John must have had their 
heresy in view, both in his gospel and epistles. “ Who is a 
liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” “ Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 


* Brucker’s Hist. Crit. Phil. by Enfield. London, 1837, 
pp- 6, 70. 

+ He sunt doctrine hominum et demoniorum, prurientibus 
auribus nate de ingenio sapientie secularis, quam dominus 
stultitiam vocans, stulta mundi in confusionem etiam philoso- 
phie ipsius elegit. Ea est enim materia sapientie secularis, 
temeraria interpres divine nature et dispositionis. .... Hine 
ille fabule et genealogie indeterminabiles, et questiones in- 
fructuose, et sermones serpentes velut cancer, a quibus nos 
apostolus refrenans, nominatim philosophiam testatur caveri 
oportere. Tertul. De prescriptionibus adversus hereticos, c. 7, 
t Dissertatio de Heresi Valentiniana, § 15, 16. 
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flesh, is not of God; and this is that spirit of Antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come; and even now 
already is it in the world.”* The reader may see, in the 
work of Vitringa referred to above, the doctrine of the 
Gnostic Emanations traced, on the authority of Jamblichus, 
to the Egyptian philosophers; who, not content with the 
doctrine of Plato concerning the two Emanations, mens et 
anima mundi, added more. Afterwards came the Basilidian 
and Valentinian scales of Emanation. It can hardly admit 
of a doubt that Paul alluded to pagan Gnostic notions in 
those most appropriate designations, 1 Tim. 6: 20, 1: 4—7, 
4:7; Tit. 1: 14, 3: 9; Col. 2: 8.—* Fables, endless genea- 
logies, vain jangling, profane and vain babblings, oppositions 
of science falsely so called,” etc.t Nor, on the other hand, 
is the evidence complete, that the Gnostic heresy was openly 
avowed in the church, and that “ societies distinct from the 
other Christians were erected” so early as the first century. 
The account given by Mosheim of “the proper oriental 
hilosophy,” in his chapter on the state of learning and phi- 
osophy among the heathen nations in the time of Christ, 
would seem to have been drawn from his own supposition 
of what was probable, rather than from reality. “ The first 
rinciples of this philosophy,” he observes, “seem to have 
en the dictates of mere reason. For the author of it un- 
doubtedly thus reasoned,{” etc. 

Now, however, those who were tinctured with its 
principles might have reasoned, it is perfectly evident 
that it had no one author; but was a sort of monstrous 
Eclecticism, gathered from Egypt, Syria, Chaldea, Persia, 
Arabia, Judea. Neither was it, in its leading principles, so 
widely diverse from the occidental system, but that points 





* Adstruxi itaque hactenus duas illas sententias, quaram 
altera, Mundum ab Angelis Deo summo inferioribus, creatum 
esse statuit; altera, Christum veram carnem non induise ; vel 
si induerit, eidem a primo ortu humane nature non fuisse indi- 
viduo nexu conjunctum: circa extrema tempora Joannis apos- 
toli, quibus ille Evangelium suum composuit, suos jam in 
Christianismo invenisse fautores et patronos: quas Evangelii 
Prologo destrui, nemo mihi neget. Vitr. Obs, Sac, 2: 149, 
+t Mosheim’s Com. I. 40. 

} See Mosheim’s History, Vol. I, 74. 
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of similarity might be found between them, sufficient to 
constitute a ground of admixture ; and both systems, with- 
out any great violence to either, might have met and min- 
gled their influences in one common corruption of Christi- 
anity. That the followers of the oriental system, however 
widely they might differ among themselves, arrogated to 
their philosophical speculations the term yroig, as signifying, 
xat ekoyiv, the knowledge of God and divine things, is alto- 
gether probable; inasmuch as that word signified positive 
knowledge, and might be used for things eternal and immu- 
table. Thus the Gnostic speculators might vauntingly say, 
“ Our philosophy is yrwog; as an apostle would say, “ Our 
religion is Cw,” or as John said of our Lord, “in him is life.” 
Before the creation of any separate Gnostic sect in the 
bosom of the Church, there might be, aud there would be, 
individual spirits, here and there, seduced by this philoso- 
phy, imbued with it, and constantly intruding its tenets on 
the notice of their fellow Christians, under pretence of a 
system of yywoig more perfect than the simple followers of 
the word of God merely, or of Christ and his apostles, 
eould attain. It would be such delusive teachers to whom 
the apostle would refer in his warnings against “the oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so called.” ‘Mosheim, in his Com- 
mentaries,* inclines to a different view from that presented 
in his history, supposing that the sects formed by the mixture 
of oriental notions with Christianity, did not assume a de- 
terminate form, acknowledged leaders and peculiar laws 
before the second century. 

From the mingling of the oriental and occidental philo- 
sophies at Alexandria, and from the visits of the professors 
of the latter to the schools of the former, there undoubtedly 
resulted some modification of the oriental as well as of the 
occidental scheme. The free interchange of opinions 
would naturally beget a mutual transfer of notions. While, 
therefore, it is to be borne in mind, that the oriental philo- 
sophy, as such, was the magna parens of Gnosticism, it is 
yet true, that this latter system was a compound of influ- 
ences and features from east, west, north and south, Per- 
sians and Chaldeans, Jews, Greeks and Christians. If it 
had one parent, it had many godfathers. Every system 
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of philosophy met at Alexandria, the philosophic arena and 
show-ground of the world, the point of admixture between 
the doctrines of the eastern and western nations, the scene 
of the marriage of Platonism with the doctrines of the Jews 
and the opinions of the East in the writings of Philo.* 
Thus much is incontestably true, that the seeds of what may 
be called the Christian Gnostic philosophy were sown in the 
first century, in a soil well prepared for their reception, by 
the spread of the oriental notions detailed above. They 
immediately took root and sprung up, but did not become 
fully ripe until the second century. Or, to change the 
figure, Gnosticism was first engendered in the bosom of the 
Church, early in the first century, through profane contact 
with the oriental philosophy. ‘The period of its embryon 
formation extended through that century. The time of its 
birth and full development was early in the second century, 
reed the decease of the apostles, and under the Emperor 
Adrian. 


Nature or tue Gnostic Parmosorny. 


In the loss of all the original works of the Gnostics them- 
selves, we can become acquainted with them only through 
the writings of their opposers, and thus, at best, obtain but 
an imperfect knowledge of their peculiar doctrines. They 
were singularly blind and far-fetched in their speculations, 
and, as a natural consequence, were composed of various 
sects, that differed widely among themselves. ll the 
Gnostics of the second century may, however, be compre- 
hended under three great families: 1. The Syrian, eldest of 
all, at the head of which were successively Cerinthus, Satur- 
ninus, Bardesanes, and Tatian. 2. The Alexandrian, over the 
different sects of which were Basilides, Valentinus, Carpo- 
crates, and Euphrates. 3. The school of Marcion, sometimes 
also called that of Asia Minor, although its founder studied 
in Rome. These held in common certain notions derived 
from the oriental philosophy. They professed to hold the 
doctrine of one God, however inconsistent with this truth 
were their detailed speculations.t They believed in the eter- 
* Tenneman. Hist. Phil. § 194, 195, 199. Tertul. de pre- 
scrip. advers. heret. c. 7. 

t Lardner’s History of Heretics. Works, 8. 320. 
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nity of matter, and considered this the cause of all evil, 
They held that the Deity had nothing to do with the reduc- 
tion of the chaos of matter to order, or the creation of the 
world out of it, but that this was the work of an inferior 
being. The bodies of men, of course, came from this infe- 
rior creator, but their souls from God ; the former destined 
to return to matter, but the latter, if they threw off the do- 
minion of the creator of material things, to ascend again to 
the Deity.* In the detail and development of these spec- 
ulations they differed widely. Some retained more, and 
some less, of the Jewish dogmas; some held in full to the 
Zoroasterian principle of evil, and believed it to be the self- 
existent governor of matter, distinct from the architect of 
the world.t Various were their fables concerning the con- 
flicts between the Deity and the creator; and innumerable 
were the controversies and divisions which sprung from the 
detail and explanation of these systems. As a sort of com- 
mon, philosophical basis of their speculations, and source of 
their endless fables and genealogies, the vexed question con- 
cerning the origin of evil always lay at the bottom. 
Their common principles of cosmogony, in things material 
and spiritual, were the doctrines of emanation from an eter- 
nal Fountain of Being, and the creation of the world by a 
Demiurgus opposed to the Deity, either opposed originally, or 
become so in consequence of a fallen and deteriorated nature. 
They all maintained the existence from eternity of a being, 
or infinite abyss (8v6d¢) of being, full of power, goodness, 
wisdom, and all possible perfection.$ Resident within the 
divine essence, or infinite Fountain of Being, they imagined 
a series of emanative principles, having a real and substan- 
tial existence, connected with the first substance, as a branch 
with its root, or a solar ray with the sun. When the mys- 
teries of this system came to be unfolded in the Greek lan- 











* Mosh. Comm. II. 332. 

+ Degerando, Tome III. 316. 

t “Sed quid clarius verbis Epiphanii de Gnosticis discernen- 
tis t “Eoye 82, inquit, 7 aeyi tis xaxis moopaoewms Tiy autiay ano 
tov Enzeiv, m0bev TO xaxov ; hujus vero pessime secte pretex- 
tum et initium dedit illa disputatio: Unpe Marvm.” Vitringa 
Observat. Sacre. ‘Tom. Il. 152. See also Tertul. de pres. 
advers. heret. c. 7. 

§ Mosheim and Brucker. 
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guage, they called these substantial emanative existences, 
comprehended within the m2ijeaua which was filled by the 
divine Plenitude, aire, or ons, because they believed them 
to exist substantially and unchangeably.* In this emanative 
series of Zons, which they conceived to be of two sexes, and 
consequently capable of multiplying their kinds, they inclu- 
ded the Demiurgus or maker of this world ; an on so far 
removed from the great Source of Being, as to be allied to 
matter, and capable of acting upon it. Beyond the bound- 
less pleroma, or region of light filled by the divine Plenitude, 
there existed a rude, unformed mass of chaotic matter, 


“ Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild,” 


the womb of every species of evil. This wild abyss of 
matter, the Demiurge, either accidentally wandering beyond 
the pleroma, or driven out for some offence, or commissioned 
by the Deity, undertook to reduce to order, to decorate 
with various gifts, and finally to enrich with a portion of the 








* Ovoiag avtag zal avtas. Brucker, 379.—Aidy prop- 
erly signifies indefinite or eternal duration, as opposed to 
that which is finite. It was, however, metonymically used 
for such natures as are in themselves unchangeable and 
immortal. That it was applied in this sense, even by the 
Greek philosophers at the time of Christ, is plain from Ar- 
rian, who uses it to describe a nature the reverse of ours— 
superior to frailty, and obnoxious to no vicissitude. There 
was nothing strange, therefore, in the application of the term 
avec, by the Gnostics, to beings of a celestial nature, liable 
neither to accident nor change. The term is used even by 
the ancient fathers of the purer class, to denote the angels in 
general, good as wellas bad. Some commentators of acknow- 
ledged erudition and ingenuity, have conceived that air has a 
similar signification in the New Testament. Paul describes 
the Ephesians, before they were acquainted with the gospel of 
Christ, as having walked xara roy di@va tov xdopov rovtoL, 
nati Tov apyovta tis sovoiag tov aegos. In this passage, coyor 
tis éovoiag tov depos, “the prince of those powerful natures 
which belong to, or have their dwelling in the air,” appears 
to be one and the same with him who is first spoken of as the 
‘Aa tov xdcnov rovrov; and according to this exposition, 
’4iay must mean an immutable nature.” Mosheim’s Comm. 
Vol. I. 56, 57. 
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celestial light. This Demiurge, having revolted against the 
Deity, assumed to himself the exclusive government of this 
material creation, and bestowed the administration of its 
provinces on a number of genii or spirits of inferior degree, 
who had been his associates and assistants. 

Considering matter as the source of all évil, they supposed 
the soul, which was derived from the Deity, to be in bon- 
dage to the body, and seduced to the worship of the Demi- 
urge, its creator. From this bondage God seeks to deliver 
it, and recall it to himself; the Demiurge and his associates 
opposing this divine purpose, and Jaboring to destroy all 
knowledge of the Deity. Those souls that renounce the 
worship of the Demiurge and the bondage of matter, will 
rise to God, but the others will pass into other bodies in an 
indefinite transmigration ; God, however, will finally prevail, 
the world will be destroyed, and souls delivered.* 

Now the whole foundation of this peculiar system of 
cosmogony was laid in the tenet that matter is intrinsically 
evil. ‘This principle seems to have got a deep and wide 
hold of the oriental mind, so that every philosophical specu- 
lation embraced it as a sort of acknowledged axiom. This 
being the case, it was judged unworthy of the Supreme 
Deity to interpose in the work of reducing matter to order 
and beauty. It was impossible that an infinitely good 
and perfect being could be the author of any thing evil, 
and as matter itself is evil, and this world full of evil, they 
chose to ascribe its creation to angels, ons, or one particu- 
lar on, assisted by others.t| The addition of the fable that 
this creative ASon, himself falling into corruption, revolted 
from God, was a very natural consequence of setting him at 
work for the formation of an evil world; and the belief that 
this revolted Zon, the Demiurge, was the God of the Jews, 
seems an equally necessary consequence, supposing a beliet 
in the Jewish Scriptures; for there it is taught that the 
Jehovah of the Hebrews was the Creator of the world. 
Some of them, accordingly, rejected the Old Testament, as pro- 
ceeding from the Creator, nor could any, holding their specula- 
tions, receive the account of the creation as given by Moses.} 


-_ 





* Mosh. Comm. I. 57.—Mosh. Eccl. Hist. I. 76. 
+ Lardner’s Hist. Heretics. Works, VIII. 355. 
t Lardner, VIII. 484, 
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To aid in the deliverance of souls from the power of the 
Demiurge and the bondage of matter, they supposed Christ 
to be an Mon sent from the Supreme Deity. So the fol- 
lowers of Christ are raised to the world of light, while the 
Jews and the heathen are still in bondage to the Demiurge, 
or the creator, and to Hyle, or matter. The mission of 
Christ on earth, and all these general speculations, were 
variously exhibited in the different schools or sects of phi- 
losophy, according to the fertility of their imagination, and 
their respective leanings to the oriental system, whether 
Zoroasterian or Cabbalistic, and the occidental, whether 
Platonic or Christian. Dualism was the characteristic of 
the former, the doctrine of emanations or filiations, that of 
the latter.* Some of them forged books under the names 
of Eastern philosophers, from which they pretended to de- 
rive their genealogies of emanations from the divine Being. 
They pretended to trace their fantastic systems up to Adam 
in Paradise ; and boasted that some of their earliest books 
were written by the patriarchs, Seth, Noah, Abraham, and 
other holy men who flourished long before the time of 
Christ. 

Coming now from this general view to a more particular 
examination, we shall omit the three Samaritan Gnostics of 
the first century, Dositheus, Simon Magus and Menan- 
der, because they were not so properly Gnostic corruplers 
of Christianity, as absolute opposers of its claims, by their 
arrogant pretensions to be themselves mighty Mons or 
Messiahs, sent from God for the recovery of imprisoned 
souls. Concerning the early sect of the Nicolaitans, so little 
is known, that it cannot with certainty be affirmed whether 
they were Gnostics or not. First in order comes the Gnos- 
tic system of the Jew Cerinthus, very early in the second 
century, or, as some think, near the close of the first, and be- 
fore the decease of the Apostie John. In this the Gnostic 
principles were not yet fully developed, but they were united 
with Jewish and Christian opinions. 

Irenzus, Epiphanius and Theodoret have al) described 
his tenets.— He believed in one God ; and that the world 
was not made by him, but by ons or angels. The God of 


* Gieseler, I. 83. 
+ Lardner, Hist. Her. ch. 4, sec. 1. 
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the Jews was not the Supreme God, but an Hon ignorant 
of him. The Supreme God sent into the world one of the 
blessed AZons, whose name was Christ, and who descended 
in the shape of a dove upon the Jew Jesus, when he was 
baptized in Jordan. Christ through Jesus revealed the un- 
known God, and when, by the instigation of the world’s 
creator, Jesus was crucified, Christ withdrew from him, so 
that Jesus only suffered. “ He said that the kingdom of our 
Lord is terrestrial, or that he would reign on this earth, for 
he dreamed of eating and drinking and marriage and sacri- 
fices and festivals to be accomplished at Jerusalem, and to 
last for a thousand years ; for so long he thought the kingdom 
of the Lord would endure.” It is said that the Evangelist 
John going to bathe, and seeing Cerinthus, said: “ Let us 
flee hence, lest the bath should fall upon Cerinthus, and we 
share the same ruin.”* This latter account is likewise 
given before Theodoret, by lrenzeus. 

Next to Cerinthus, in the reign of Adrian, and before al] the 
other Gnostic heresiarchs, comes Saturninus of Antioch. In 
his system is distinctly developed the Asiatic Dualism, with 
the Supreme God on one side, and depraved matter on the 
other, subject to a lord, or evil principle, called Satan. The 
world and the first men were created without the knowledge 
of God, and in opposition to Satan, by seven angels ; one of 
whom was the God of the Jews.t| When this creation was 
completed, God imparted rational souls to the men ; where- 
upon Satan opposed another sort of men of his own crea- 
ting, to whom he imparted a malignant, but intellectual soul 
like his own. When the world’s creators had revolted from 
the Supreme God, he sent down from heaven the blessed 
on Christ, clothed not with a real body, but with the sha- 
dow of one, that in our world he might destroy the kingdom 
of the lord of matter, and point out to good souls the way 
of returning back to God. Saturninus pretended to a very 
rigid moral discipline, regarding matter as inherently cor- 
rupt, the body as the seat of all vices, and marriage and 
generation as the devices of Satan.[ The code of the Old 
Testament was rejected by him, on the ground of its having 
been compiled in part by the creators of the world, and in 

* Lardner, VIII. 408. + Gieseler, I. $8. 

t lreneus in Lardner, VIII. 348. 
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part by the prince of matter, or Satan.* Saturninus was 
probably an obscure person, with but few followers, and 
those confined to Syria. 

Next were the Syrian Gnostics, Bardesanes and Tatian. 
The former was from Edessa, and flourished about the year 
172; a man of great acumen, and distinguished for many 
learned productions. Following the oriental philosophy, he 
believed in a separate, independent author of all evil. The 
Supreme God created the world free from evil, and formed 
men with pure souls and ethereal bodies. The author of 
evil having seduced men to sin, God, in order to punish 
them, permitted him to corrupt the world, and to enclose 
men in gross bodies formed out of sinful matter. Hence 
the struggle between reason and concupiscence in man, 
Jesus, with an ethereal body, taught the way of deliverance 
from the bondage of matter, with the promise of reception 
into mansions of bliss. 

Bardesanes gained many followers by his hymns, and 
was generally esteemed orthodox, although holding so many 
Gnostic errors. The Assyrian Tatian, his contemporary, 
was a distinguished and learned man, a pupil of Justin 
Martyr; after whose death he formed a sect of Gnostics in 
his own country, which was more distinguished by the rigid 
observance of an ascetic, self-denying life, than by its specu- 
lative Gnostic errors, He held that matter was the source 
of all evil, recommended the abhorrence and mortification 
of the body, denied to our Saviour a real body, and suppo- 
sed that the creator of the world and the true God were not 
one and the same being. 

Bardesanes and Tatian are both reckoned, by some learned 
writers, as followers of Valentinus. Buddzus confirms this 
opinion respecting Bardesanes by the authority of Jerome, 
who observes that he was at first a follower of Valentinus, 
but afterwards formed a separate heresy. That they were 
addicted to the Cabbalistic philosophy of the Hebrews, and 
drew their system from that fountain, lie labors to prove.t 

The most numerous, distinguished, and best known class 
of Gnosties, were the Alexandrian or Egyptian ; concerning 
whom Mosheim is particularly lucid and full, both in his 





_—— 


* Mosh. Comm. II. 210. 
+ Buddeus de Heer. Valentin. § 18, (d.) 
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Commentaries and History. According to him, the Gnostics 
of the Egyptian class differed from the Asiatics by com- 
bining the oriental with the Egyptian philosophy, and es- 
pecially in these particulars:* 1. “ Although they supposed 
matter to be eternal, and also animated, they did not recog- 
nise an eternal prince of darkness and of matter, or the ma- 
lignant deity of the Persians. 2. They generally considered 
our Saviour as consisting of two persons—the man Jesus, 
and the Son of God, or Christ; and the latter, the divine 
person, entered into the man Jesus when he was baptized 
by John, and parted from him when he was made a prisoner 
by the Jews. 3. They attributed to Christ a real and not 
an unaginary body, though they were not all of one senti- 
ment on this point. 4. They prescribed to their followers 
a much milder system of moral discipline; nay, they seem- 
ed to give precepts which favored the corrupt propensities 
of men.” 

Among the Egyptian Gnostics the first place is commonly 
assigned to Basilides of Alexandria, who flourished about 
the year 125. Clement of Alexandria places him in the 
time of Adrian, and gives the story that he had been taught 
by Glaucias. a disciple of Peter.t He maintained that there 
emanated from the great First Cause (Ged ageytos) seven 
most excellent AZons, (vovs, Aéyos, qedrnots, cogia, Sivape, 
Sixeocvyn, etorvn,) composing the first world of spirits.. Two 
of these Aons, Dunamis and Sophia, procreated the angels 
of the highest order, from whom there sprung successively 
three hundred and sixty-five other heavens ; which are ex- 
pressed by the mystic Egyptian word Abraxas, containing, 
when written in Greek, the letters that make up the number 
three hundred and sixty-five, and undoubtedly meant to de- 
signate, by a figure of speech, the highest AZon, or prince 
of the three hundred and sixty-five, styled Princeps Celo- 





* Mosh. Eccl. Hist. I. 175. 

+ Cirea tempora Adriani imperatoris fuerunt, qui hereses 
excogitarent, et pervenerent usque ad etatem Antonini natu 
majoris, sicut Basilides, etiamsi Glauciam sibi adscribat mag- 
istrum, ut ipsi gloriantur, qui fuit Petri interpres. Clem. 
Stromata. 7. 

t Ireneus, quoted at length in Lardner. Hist. Her. sec. 2. 
Also, Gieseler, I. 84. 
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rum. By the seven angels of the lowest heaven the world 
was made, out of the animated, malignant and disorderly 
mass of matter, under the superintendence of their chief, the 
God of the Jews. The Supreme God approved of the work 
when it was achieved ; and benevolently added rational, 
spiritual souls to those men whom the angels had formed, 
with only concupiscent, brutal souls, derived from matter. 
When the world was thus supplied with rational souls of 
men, the angels, who formed it, apportioned its government 
and inhabitants among themselves, so that each nation might 
have its peculiar angelic ruler. Their chief made choice of 
the Jewish nation for himself, and gave them a law by his 
servant Moses.* In order to prevent the human souls that 
were thus allied to gross matter from sinking into a state of 
brutal insensibility, God sent them instructive legates and 
prophets. “Those that were attentive to the calls of these di- 
vine missionaries, on the dissolution of the material body were 
received to the regions of felicity ; but those who rejected 
the proffered boon were constrained to migrate to other 
bodies, either of men or brutes, there to take up their resi- 
dence until they should become qualified for reascending to 
their pristine, blissful abodes.” + 

Being a professed Christian, Basilides made it his study 
so to bend the principles and facts of the gospel, as to 
support these philosophic, or rather fantastic tenets. Accor- 
dingly he maintained that the cause of Christ’s advent into 
the world, was the gradual defection of its founders and 


* “ When a distribution was afterwards made, the chief of 
the angels had the people of the Jews particularly to his 
share, a doctrine which, in the main, was received by many 
ancients; and is in part founded upon Deut. 32: 8; which, 
according to the version of the Seventy, is to this purpose : 
‘When the Most High divided the nations, and separated the 
sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people, according to 
the number of the angels of God ;’ and this opinion they en- 
deavored to support by Dan. 10: 13, 21, and 12:1.” Lardner 
on Basil. Hist. ee. sec. 5. 

+ Mosh. Comm. II. 233. Origin observes, that Basilides 
endeavored to deduce the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, from the words of Paul in the Epistle to the Romans: 
sal | = alive without the law once.” Lardner, Hist. Her. 
sec. 29. 
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governors from the Supreme God, their ambitious wars 
and strifes for dominion among themselves, and the conse- 
quent corruption, depravity and wretchedness of the whole 
human race. In compassion upon the souls of divine origin, 
God sent from heaven his Son—the first of the seven AZkons— 
that, by joining himself to the man Jesus, he might restore the 
long lost knowledge of his Father, and overturn the em- 
pire of the angels who governed the world, and especially 
of the insolent Lord of the Jews. Enraged at this invasion 
of his dominion, the God of the Jews caused his subjects to 
seize the man Jesus and put him to death; but against the 
Zon Christ he had no power. When their bodies die, the 
souls of those that obey the precepts of Christ ascend to 
God, and the corrupt, vitiated matter of their bodies is 
never restored to life again; while the disobedient pass 
away into other bodies, until their impurities shall be wholly 
purged away. 

lt was one of the opinions of Basilides, that none but 
sinners suffer any evil in this life, and when the martyrs 
were adduced as suffering for the gospel, he answered that 
their pains were the punishment of sins committed either in 
this life, or in a pre-existent state.* When pressed with 
the argument of the sufferings of our Lord, he argued again, 
that as Jesus was a mere man, and as no man is free from 
sin, it were better to suppose Jesus a sinner, than allow 
God to be the cause of any evil: “ l-would say any thing 
rather than censure Providence.” An accurate and impar- 
tial exhibition of his sentiments is given by Lardner,t drawn 
more especially from Clement of Alexandria, together with 
a close analysis from Beausobre’s History of Manicheism. 
Basilides of course denied the resurrection, as all the Gnos- 
tics must do, who held the essential depravity of matter. 
Though strict in his morals, and recommending purity of life 
and the practice of piety to others, as is evident from the testi- 








* Mosheim thinks that Basilides must have accounted for 
the association of divine souls with gross material bodies, 
only in this way; they had sinned in another state. He 
quotes Clemens Alex. Sed Basilidis hypothesis dicit animam, 
que prius peccaverat in alia vita, hic pati supplicium. Comm. 
II. 233, 234, 

+ Hist. Her. sec. 7,8. Works, 8. 
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mony of Clement, his followers were guilty of the grossest 
excesses, which they sanctioned by the sophisms of their 
system. The maxim which they entertained, that God was 
not to be feared, but loved only, would, very naturally, de- 
liver them to all kinds of licentiousness.* Basilides himself 
taught that it is lawful to conceal one’s religion and deny 
Christ when life is in danger, and to participate in the pagan 
feasts, which followed their sacrifices. From this conces- 
sion to depravity the same consequence would follow. 

In regard to the mystic meaning of the word Abraxas, 
and the charge of magic and incantations brought against 
Basilides, the curious reader may consult the second volume 
of Mosheim’s Commentaries, the Paleographia Graca of 
Montfaucon, and, if possible, Montfaucon’s Antiquité Ex- 
pliquée, with the full and cautious dissertation in Lardner. 
‘The use of this word by the Basilidians, and of the gems 
called Abraxei as amulets or charms, came in part from 
the Jewish Cabbala, and in part from the paganism of the 
Egyptians ; with the figures and names of whose deities 
upon those gems are mingled, in some instances, the names 
of God in the Hebrew Scriptures.t Nothing can exhibit 
more clearly the monstrous character of the superstitions, 
Oriental, Pagan and Jewish, that early corrupted Christi- 
anity, than the description of these gems. The name of 
Abraxas was probably used by the Egyptians as a talisman 
against evil demons. Basilides was an Egyptian, and the 
adoption of their opinions and practices into his system was 
as natural and likely as any part of the combination of 
Oriental, Cabbalistic and Pagan philosophy and mythology. 
Many of the Christian fathers were believers in the efficacy 
of certain names to expel demons.§ The Jewish exorcists 
used the names of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the 
Cabbalists the names of God in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The name of Beelzebub, “ the prince of the demons,” would 


* Tl est bien vraisemblable, que c’est la ce qui fit attribuer 
aux Basilidieus, et aux autres Gnostiques, des meurs impures 
et profanes. Que doit on penser de gens, qui font profession 
de ne point craindre Dieu? Beausobre’s Hist. Manich. quoted 
ia Lardner. 

+ Lardner, Hist. Her. s. 22. t Mosheim Comm. II. 261. 

§ Justin Martyr and Origen, quoted in Lardner, VIII. 368. 
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seem to have been in use, judging from the blasphemous 
charge of the Pharisees against our Lord.* After the cast- 
ing out of devils in the name of Christ by his disciples be- 
came known, those magicians who had hitherto exorcised 
by other names, seem to have adopted his name, Jesus, 
which they saw to be so powerful. The seven sons of 
Sceva, the chief of the Jewish priests, did this. ‘The ex- 
pression “ certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists,” referred 
to a class, some of whom, it is not unlikely, continued their 
practices in the heretical sects of Christianity. The “doc- 
trines of devils,” reprobated by the Apostle, as marks of 
heretical sects that were to arise, together with the “ pro- 
fane and old wives’ fables,” the “ fables and endless geneal- 
ogies, which minister questions,” as well as the “ profane 
and vain babblings and oppositions of yrwors, falsely so 
called,” all characterized the Gnostic sects from the very 
first. The signs of “their conscience seared with hot iron,” 
and of “forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain 
from meats,” were also visible, long before all these symp- 
toms of the disease were converged, concentrated and con- 
solidated into one vast system of corruption. As early as 
Saturninus, we have seen, marriage and generation were 
affirmed to be of Satan, and abstinence from animal food 
was enjoined. 

Still more ingenious, diffuse, imaginative and fabulous 
was the system of Valentinus, who went from Alexandria 
to Rome about the year 140, and was there expelled from 
the bosom of the church as an incorrigible heretic. He 
perfected his system in the island of Cyprus, and there 
died about the year 160. He surpassed all his fellow here- 
siarchs in fecundity of genius, and in the multitude of his 
followers, his doctrines passing with astonishing celerity 
through Asia, Africa and Europe. Without entering mi- 
nutely into his complicated and curious fables, it is enough 
to say, that he supposed thirty alternately male nah ie 
male AZons to have emanated from the abyss (buthos) of 
Deity, who constituted the pleroma.t Besides these, there 
were four others of pre-eminent greatness, Horus, the guar- 








* Matt. 12: 24. 
+ The expression of Paul, In him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily, may have had respect to this monstrous 
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dian of the confines of the pleroma, Christ, the Holy Spirit 
and Jesus. From the passionate struggles of the last of the 
Eons—Sophia—to comprehend and unite herself with the 
original, uncreated Source of all, there sprang an imperfect 
being, called Achamoth, (the sciences or philosophy,) who, 
wandering in chaos without the pleroma, at length imparted 
life to matter, and formed the Demiurgus, by whom the 
world was made of the s2nsitive substance, (Psychie,) and 
the material, (Hylie,) to which also, in the formation of men, 
Achamoth added the spiritual (or Pneumatic.)* “ In process 
of time the Demiurgus forgot his createdness, and, by his 
prophets sent among the Jews, pretended to be the Supreme 
God, and subjected men to his grievous tyranny, and obliter- 
ated the knowledge of the true God. To rescue man from 
this deplorable state, the Deity sent Christ from the ‘ ple- 
roma of his glory,’ who passed uncontaminated through the 
body of Mary, as water through a conduit. Had he re- 
ceived the minutest particle from the body of Mary, it 
might, like leaven, have corrupted the whole mass, and gen- 
erated in the sensitive soul, a propensity inimical to reason.t+ 
At his baptism, Jesus, another of the highest ons, joined 
himself to him in the form of adove.” The enraged Demi- 
urgus caused him to be seized and crucified. But before 
his death the AZons, Christ and Jesus, forsook him and fled 
back to the pleroma ; so that only his material (Hylie) body, 
and sensitive (Psychie) soul were suspended on the cross. 
Those who, according to the precepts of Christ, renounce 
the worship not only of the pagan deities, but likewise of the 
Jewish God, and submit to have their sentient and concupi- 
scent soul chastised and reformed by reason, shall with both 
their souls, the rational and the sentient, be admitted to the 
mansions of the blessed near to the pleroma. And when all 





a of the genealogy of the ons. But the Valentinians, it 
would seem, resorted to that Scripture for confirmation of 
their scheme. Namque quod (Coloss. 2: 9) dicitur, in Christo 
habitasse totam plenitudinem Deitatis, id more suo explica- 
bant omniura 2onum perfectiones in eam collatas esse, et sic 
porro. Buddeus, 6, (i.) 

* Mosh. Comm. 266—300.—Buddeus de Heeres, Valent. 
sec. 6.—Gieseler, I. 86. 

+ Mosh. Comm. II. 290, 292. 
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the particles of the divine nature, or all souls, shall be sepa- 
rated from matter and purified, a raging fire shall spread 
through this material universe, and destroy the whole fabric 
of nature, by which all things shall be consummated, and the 
‘harmony of the universe restored.’ . 

Nearly allied, in many respects, to the Valentinians, was 
the sect of the Orphites or Serpentians, whose leader was 
Euphrates, and which Mosheim thinks to have originated 
among the Jews, even before the Christian era. They were 
divided into various sects, of which one supposed the serpent 
that deceived our first parents to have been Sophia, or 
Christ himself, concealed under the serpent’s form. This 
opinion induced them to keep some sacred serpents, and to 
pay them a species of honor, from which has originated 
their name. Into such absurdities, remarks Mosheim, men 
might easily fall, who believed the creator of the world to 
be a different being from the Supreme God, and regarded 
as divine whatever was opposed to the pleasure of Demi- 
urgus. Notwithstanding its absurdity, of all the strictly 
Gnostic sects, this is said to have lasted the longest, Justi- 
nian having enacted laws against them so late as the year 
530.* 

Worst of all the Gnostics was Carpocrates of Alexandria, 
who lived in the reign of Adrian. In the general principles 
of his philosophy he did not differ from the other Egyptian 
Gnostics. But he maintained that Jesus was born of the 
Virgin Mary in the ordinary course of nature, and that he 
was superior to other men in nothing but fortitude and 
greatness of soul. “Like Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, 
he had shown by his example how the Gnostic was to free 
himself from the Demiurge, and unite with the Supreme 
God, (Monas.) His followers kept in their sanctuaries the 
portraits of those Grecian philosophers, together with that 
of Jesus.” The Carpocratians openly professed the most 
horrible immoralities ; and, if not utterly misrepresented, 
they must have swept away the foundations of virtue, and 
given to the corrupt heart license to all iniquity. 

The last of the strictly Gnostic families of the second 
century which we shall notice, is that of Asia Minor, or the 
* For a full account of the Orphites, see Neander. Kir- 
chen. I. 746—756. 
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school of Marcion. He studied at Rome between 140 and 
150; and failing to obtain an office in the church, to which 
he aspired, and having been twice excommunicated, became 
a follower of the Syrian Gnostic Cordo, and with him origi- 
nated a powerful party, called Marcionites ;_ which, notwith- 
standing every effort to subdue them, existed as late as the 
sixth century. Starting with the oriental, Syriac and Per- 
sian notion, that there are two first causes of things—the 
one perfectly good, and the other perfectly evil —they ranked 
the architect of this world, or the God of the Jews, who is 
neither perfectly good nor perfectly evil, between these two 
deities. According to Origen, they held that the good prin- 
ciple governs the Christians, the creating principle the Jews, 
and the evil principle the heathen.* The evil deity and the 
creating deity were perpetually at war; each seeking to 
subject the inhabitants of the whole world to himself. To 
put an end to this war, and deliver the souls of mankind, 
the Supreme God sent his Son Jesus Christ, in the appear- 
ance of a body, “ dissolving,” as Irengeus says, “ the law and 
the prophets, and all the works of him that made the world.”+ 
He was assailed both by the evil deity, and the creating 
deity, at whose instigation he was betrayed by the Jews 
and crucified ; but as Marcion did not believe that our Lord 
was born at all, or had any thing but the appearance of a 
man, the crucifixion must have been only in appearaiice. 
Those who subdue and mortify their bodies, and, renounc- 
ing the evil deity and the God of the Jews, cleave to the 
Supreme God, shall, after death, ascend to the celestial 
mansions. } 

The Marcionites denied the resurrection of the body, and, 
according to Epiphanius, believed in the transinigration of 
souls.§ ‘They believed there were to be two Christs, the 
Christ promised by the prophets of the Creator being yet to 
come. Their moral discipline, as prescribed, was austere 
and rigorous, and their manners virtuous. They condemn- 
ed marriage, wine, flesh, and whatever is grateful and 
pleasant to the body. They fasted on the Jewish Sabbath, 

* Dial. contr. Marcion, quoted in Lardner, Hist. Her. § 9. 

+ lreneus in Lardner, VIII. 448. 

t Mosh. Comm. II. 318—332.—Ecel. Hist. I. 173. 

§ Lardner, VIII. 469. 
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to show their contempt for the God of the Jews, and, ac- 
cording to Clement, became martyrs out of hatred to him, 
and abstained from marriage that they might not people his 
world.* They rejected the Old Testament, as proceeding 
from the Creator, mutilated the New Testament, wherever 
it contained quotations from the Old, and asserted that 
Christ came to destroy the law given by the God of the 
Jews, because it was opposite to the gospel. Of the gos- 
pels, Marcion received only one, that of Luke, mutilated, 
altered, and interpolated at pleasure. He had a great num- 
ber of followers, some of whom established new sects. 


A review of the tenets of the Gnostics confirms usin two 
opinions. First, as to their origin, it is to be traced to the 
admixture of no one system of philosophy then prevalent 
on the earth with Christianity, but to a vicious combination 
of materials from them all. The Dualism of the East is up- 
permost ; and the doctrine of the inherent, inseparable de- 
pravity of matter, as the source of evil and of sin, constitutes 
the essence of Gnosticism. But in its various phases, we see 
things that may have come from Plato, and even Aristotle, as 
well as Zoroaster ; from Greece, Egypt and Judea, as well 
as Persia and Babylon. The doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls may have been the progeny, for the Gnostic sects, 
either of the Egyptian mythology, or of the Pythagorean 
philosophy. The Greeks and the Egyptians might have 
been the parents of all the fantastic and monstrous chime- 
ras of the Gnostic mind, without any acquaintance with 
what Mr. Taylor, in his admirable work on ancient Chris- 
tianity, denominates “that awful mistress of the ancient 
world, the Orrenrat THEosorny.” 

Secondly, as to the traces of the Gnostics to be found in 
the New Testament, we are convinced that Paul has them 
in view more than once ; that, while it is not to be supposed 
that separate societies were already formed, the opinions, 
or distorted phantasmas of opinion, growing out of the mix- 
ture of Christianity with the heathen philosophy, which led 
to sueh societies, were already intruded upon the church. 
It makes but little difference whether, at that early period, 
we Call the stream of corrupting philosophy, Heathen, Jew- 
ish, or Gnostic ; the latter is the term which soon began to 


* Clement and Epiphanius i in Lardner, VII. 482. 
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distinguish the various compounds of error, Pagan or Cab- 
balistic, with the truths of religion revealed by Christ, and 
preached by the apostles. 

The learned Buddzus declares his conviction that the 
whole system of the Valentinian heresy flowed from the Jew- 
ish Cabbala, that corrupted fountain of subtle speculations 
concerning divine things.* In the time of the apostles it con- 
sisted in a system of oral traditions, which the Jews affected 
to have received by divine inspiration. Its succession of 
philosophical legends, representing all things as descending 
in a continued scale from the first Light, the Deity and Crea- 
tor,t were a fit parentage for the Gnostic doctrines of the 

enerations of AZons. By an elaborate comparison of the 

alentinian system with the Jewish Cabbala, Buddeus 
proves the closest resemblance between the two in twenty 
definite particulars, Gnosticorum recte et Valentinianorum, 
ex eodum fonte derivande fuerint hareses. A more pertect 
description of the Cabbalistic Hebrew philosophy received 
by the Gnostics, especially by the Valentinians, could not be 
given than that by Paul, 1 Tim. 1: 4, “fables and endless 
genealogies, which minister questions rather than godly ed- 
ifying, which is in faith ;” also Col. 2: 8, “ philosophy and 
vain deceit, the traditions of men and the elements of the 
world.” In Col, 2: 18, 19, “intruding into those things 
which he hath not seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly 
mind, and not holding the Head,” we have a graphic de- 
lineation of almost any one of the leaders of the Gnostic 
sects. We have already referred to the opinion of Vitringa. 
“] see not,” he observes, “ to what these expressions of the 
apostle can properly be referred, if not to those subtle dis- 
putations concerning the Divinity and its various emanations, 
with which certain Jews, followers of the Platonic or Pytha- 
gorean schools of philosophy, were much occupied.”{ And 








* Mihi certum et exploratum est, totum illad Valentiniane 
doctrine systema, ex Kabbala Judeorum, tum jam corrupta, 
et in subtilissimas speculationes de rebus divinis abeunte, 
ct se idque vel ex eo luculenter patet, quod eadem 

abbalistarum sint placita, que proposuerunt ac defenderunt 
Valentiniani. Buddeus, Diss. de Heresi Val. § 15. 

+ Tennemann, Hist. Phil. § 198. 
t Quin ubi Paulus in Epistola ad Timotheum priore hunc 
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again, in a learned dissertation concerning the Sephiroth of 
the Cabbalists, he avows his firm persuasion, that where 
Paul admonishes Timothy to guard against Jewish fables and 
interminable genealogies, the word yeveadoyiag means the 
same thing with the apostle, as the word Sephirarum with 
the Cabbalists ; referring to the same absurd system of gene- 
rations of the Divine attributes, A.ones with the Gnostics, 
Sepureora with the Cabbalists.* 

The subject of the moral influence of Gnosticism, with its 
long continued and disastrous reign, whether acknowledged 
or opposed, within the pale of ancient Christianity, will form 
an interesting field of future investigation. It will be neces- 
sary, in connection, to present a brief view of the Manichean 
form of Gnosticism of the third and fourth centuries. 


charissimum discipulum suum dehortatur ab avrridéoeat tig 
wevdartuov yrodcews, oppositis parallelismis scientie falso sic 
dicta, et a fabulis et yereahoyiaig amepartorg, recensionibus in- 
finitis: non video quo illud commodius referri queat, quam ad 
subtilissimas disputationes de Divinitate, ejusque variis Ema- 
nationibus, (Kabbalista mm"2n dicunt:) quibus se Judei aliqui, 
Platonice aut Pythagorice Philosophiew studiosi, occupatos 
habebant, et. in quibus arcane et sublimioris scienti#, maxi- 
mam constituebant partem. Quomodo jam olim Irenzus et 
Tertullianus Pauli mentem acceperunt, et mihi recte acce- 
pisse videntur. Vitringa, Obs. Sac. II. 150. 

* Vitringa, Dis. de Seph. Kab. L. I. c. 2. 














Power of the Will. 


ARTICLE VII. 


An Essay on THE Power or tHe WILt OVER THE OTHER 
Facu.tiges. 


By the Author of “ An Essay on Cause and Effect,” etc. Vol. Il, p. 331. 


In an “ Essay on Cause and Effect,” in the Repository 
for October, 1839, the writer* of the present article endeay- 
ored to establish the position, that the doctrine of free agen- 
cy primerty consists in maintaining, that mind is constituted 
with power to choose otherwise than as it does choose. Ju 
other words, a free agent is a mind possessing swsceptibili- 
tres of pain and pleasure, intellect, which enables it to judge 
what will secure the most enjoyment, and will, or the power 
of deciding which kind of enjoyment shall be secured ;— 
it is not, like matter, bound, by its nature to one and only 
one fixed rule of change, but is endowed with inherent 
powers of activity, so that motives are not producing, but 
only occasional causes of volition. 





* The “ Essay” of this writer in the Repository for October, 
1839, for peculiar reasons, as then stated, was allowed to ap- 
pear anonymously. Much curiosity was manifested to know 
its authorship, and the editor, as well as the writer, has to 
regret that the name, through the neglect of some one, has 
become known to a few of our readers. As the reasons for 
withholding it are quite peculiar, and such as would be 
regarded altogether creditable to the writer, it is hoped that 
no unnecessary publication of it will be made by those to 
whom it may have been communicated. 

Our constant readers are aware that the former “ Essay” by 
this author has called forth two articles from the Rev. Dr. 
Woods, in the January and July Nos. of the Repository, and 
an article by an anonymous “ Inquirer,” in the April No., on 
the same general subject. The points in discussion, in these 
able hands, we think have already received some interesting 
and profitable elucidation. Dr. Woods, however, has some- 
thing more to say in reply to the questions propounded to him 
by “ Inquirer,” and the writer of the present article will claim 
the right of replying to the strictures of Dr. Woods on the 
. Essay of October, 1539. Indeed a reply to the first article of 
Dr. Woods was furnished by the author of the “ Essay,” in 
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The question of free agency relates simply to the powers 
conferred on mind by the Creator. The fatalist claims that 
it is so constituted that it can choose only one thing, viz. 
that which it does choose. ‘lhe advocate of free agency 
claims that it has power to choose either of two or more 
modes of enjoyment, and that in all cases of volition it had 
power to have chosen otherwise. 

In maintaining the doctrine of free agency, the writer 
stated the opposite doctrine of fate, and showed that its 
whole defence was based, either on the assumption that de- 
sire and volition are the same thing, or else on a species of 
sophistry which seems to unite the character of the petitio 
principii, and also of reasoning in a circle. The writer 
then attempted to establish the doctrine of free agency, by 
showing that it is one of those imtuitive truths, or first 
principles of reason, which all men believe, and which they 
prove to be their belief by their feelings, words and actions. 

It is now proposed to inquire concerning the other con- 
stitutional powers of mind, and how far they can be mod- 
ified or controlled by the wilk And in doing this, there 
will be no need of abstruse and metaphysical subtilties or 
technics. The language of common life furnishes all the 
distinctions and the terms which will be required. 

The question then in popular language is this, How far 
are our thoughts and feelings under the control of our will ? 

It appears that the mind is susceptible of pain and plea- 
sure {rom a great variety of sources. There are the enjoy- 
ments of the senses, the pleasures of taste, the enjoyment 
connected with the simple exercise of our physical and 
mental powers, the enjoyment of the affections, and the 
pleasures incident to our moral nature. All these suscepti- 





season for our July No. But we shall be excused for defer- 
ring its publication, to afford the writer opportunity to say, in 
a single article hereafter, all that may be judged necessary in 
answer to the two articles by Dr. Woods. We are happy to 
add that the spirit of these discussions, thus far, has been 
such as we desire ever to see exhibited on the pages of the 
Repository. We trust, also, that the writers will, in the end, 
be able fully to understand each other, and that some points 
of truth, which have long been the subject of controversy, 
will have been so explained and defended as to command the 
settled belief of our intelligent readers.—Epirors. 
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bilities render us liable to suffer from the same sources. 
‘This, of course, is an incomplete enumeration of the mental 
susceptibilities. All acts of volition relate to the attainment 
of some one or other of these kinds of enjoyment, or the 
avoidance of suffering from some of these sources. No act 
of volition can be named, that does not imply a desire to 
escape some evil or gain some good, of which these suscep- 
tibiliues make us capable. 

Minds seem to be differently endowed in reference to the 
relative proportion of these susceptibilities, as to vividness 
and strength. Whether this is owing to the original consti- 
tution of mind, or to differing influences and circumstances 
in the early period of existence, is a question of little prac- 
tical] moment, and one not easily determined. But the fact 
of such a difference none candispute That some are much 
more susceptible to emotions of shame, or fear, or anger, 
that some are susceptible to higher enjoyment from the pos- 
session of power, or distinction or affection than others, 
none will deny. A rational mind is one which has the 
power of comparing different modes of enjoyment, of ascer- 
taining their relative tendencies through a long period of 
tume, and of deciding which will secure the most enjoyment 
with the least suffering ; and a mind is said to act rationally, 
just in proportion as its choices lead to the attainment of the 
highest amount of good, with the least consequent evil. 

in regard to volitions, there is the foundation for a dis- 
tinction which may: be denominated generic and specific. 
Generic volitions are those on which subsequent volitions 
depend, and specific volitions are those which are consequent 
on some previous volition, For example, a man wills to 
sketch a landscape from nature. In consequence of this 
volition, a thousand - specific volitions follow. Every step 
taken, every movement of the pencil in executing this deter- 
mination, is caused .by volitions which are consequent on a 
generic previous volition. Volitions may be generic in re- 
gard to certain volitions and specific in reference to others. 
‘Thus the determination to sketch a landscape, though gen- 
eric in reference to consequent volitions, may be specific 
in reference to a more generic volition, which was made 
when the man chose the profession of a painter. 

There are some volitions so extensive in their conse- 
quences as to exert a controlling influence over almost all 
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the volitions of the whole future life. Thus when a man 
chooses to become a lawyer, rather than a merchant or a 
physician, by one act of choice he renders almost every vo- 
lition of his future life different from what it would have 
been, had this generic volition been otherwise. 

We are now prepared to inquire respecting the influence 
of our volitions on our thoughts and feelings, or in more scien- 
tific terms, on our intellectual powers and our susceptibilities. 

The laws of association, as they are called, are those facts 
in regard to the succession of our thoughts, which have been 
ascertained by experience. One of the most important of 
these is the influence of strong desire, or other strong emo- 
tions in making vivid our perceptions and conceptions. For 
example, in regard to perceptions, let persons be sitting 
in a parlor in the evening without any anxiety respecting 
matters without, and the sound of passing wheels is not vivid 
or distinct. But let the mind be ina state of great fear or 
anxiety, awaiting the return of a messenger, and even the 
distant sound of wheels will be clear and vivid. So of our 
conceptions : let the mind be in a state of indifference when 
an event takes place, the after conception of this event will 
be vague and indistinct ;—as for example, when we meet a 
person in whom we feel no interest, the idea of his counte- 
nance afterwards will be vague and imperfect. But let us meet 
the admired and venerated deliverer of a nation, and the linea- 
ments of his face, which were seen when the mind was excited 
with emotion, return almost with the vividness of perception. 

Another important principle of association is this, that 
those ideas which have been united when the mind is under 
the influence of strong desire, or of other strong emotions, 
usually return in the same association. For example, let 
a messenger bring mournful or joyful tidings to us, and 
afterwards the sight of his face will recall the tidings. Or 
let our feelings of enthusiasm and affection be excited to- 
ward any object, and whatever has been in any way asso- 
ciated with it, will recall this beloved object to the mind. 

These illustrations enable us to detect and describe the 
mental process involved in the succession of our thoughts, 
and show that, in a very great degree, it must depend upon 
our present interests and plans. These decide what ideas 
shall become most vivid and distinct, while our past interests 
and emotions decide what ideas shall return by association. 
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The mind ordinarily has some object of interest which it 
is pursuing—some wish is to be gratified—some cause to be 
searched out—some good to be gained. A mental picture 
arises before the mind composed of various objects. Among 
these associated objects, those which are most consonant 
with the leading desires of the mind become vivid and dis- 
tinct, and the others fade away. Then by the law of asso- 
ciation these prominent objects soon gather around them the 
various associates with which they have been connected at 
times when the mind was excited by desire or emotion, and 
thus a new picture is formed. In this new combination the 
mind again fastens on those objects which are in agreement 
with the chief interest of the mind, and these stand out from 
the rest with fresh vividness, and gather around them past 
associates to form another picture. And thus the mental 
process is carried on, until outward objects affect the senses 
and change this process of mental action. But objects that 
affect the senses have all been associated with other objects, 
at periods when the mind was excited by desire and emo. 
tion, and so these associated ideas are recalled even by out- 
ward objects.—Thus it is clear that the nature and succes- 
sion of our thoughts are very greatly determined by the 
nature of our plans, purposes and desires. 

There is one other very important fact in our mental his- 
tory. When the mind, in a state of indecision, contemplates 
two incompatible modes of enjoyment, it feels a desire for 
both, but after duly considering which will be best on the 
whole, it makes its election; and after this decision, the 
desire for the thing which is relinquished usually diminishes. 
For example, if a man decides that a certain kind of food is 
injurious, the firm determination not to touch it usually les- 
sens the desire for it. The mind is seldom excited by any 
strong desire for a thing which it is certain can never be 
attained. If it were discovered that we could all visit the 
moon by an easy and safe method, it is probable that muiti- 
tudes would be agitated by a strong desire to go, but how 
seldom and how faint are the desires now felt for such a 
journey! So men will be agitated by the strongest desire 
for wealth and honor within their reach, but how few are 
stimulated by such fervent desires to be a king or queen! 
Desire then is dependent in some degree on the hope of 
attainment. Whenever therefore the mind has decided not 
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to attempt to gain a given enjoyment, then hope ceases, and 
desire is consequently diminished,—while the object chosen 
usually increases in interest and importance the longer it is 
pursued. How often do we find it the case, that a man 
enters upon some enterprise with very little interest, and 
pursues it with increasing enthusiasm, till every thing else 
seems to be absorbed by this engrossing object ! 

We are now prepared to trace the influence which gene- 
ric volitions exert upon our perceptions, conceptions, desires, 
emotions, tastes and pursuits. To do this in a less abstract 
form, let us suppose a young man to be placed ina situation 
where he must decide for himself whether he will be a sol- 
dier or a farmer. His youthful friend urges him to unite 
with him in the military profession—his father urges him to 
remain at home, and seek wealth and station in his native vil- 
lage, by the cultivation of his patrimony. It may be he 
balances long, but at length he decides to become a soldier. 
Immediately his thoughts and feelings begin to run in a new 
channel. His mind 1s immediately ranging in its concep- 
tions, through the course of his journey, to the scenes and 
pursuits of the military school, thence to the camp and bat- 
tle-field. Soon his tastes are changed. His interest in all 
subjects connected with the cultivation of his patrimony 
diminishes, he acquires a love for mathematics, a taste for 
drawing—a passion for military music. His desires, hopes, 
fears and anxieties are all changed. One single act of voli- 
tion, which was quick as the lightning flash, decided what 
would be the nature of millions of consequent volitions, and 
of all the desires, emotions, tastes and pursuits connected 
with them. 

To show more minutely how this generic volition would 
influence future states of mind. let us suppose this young 
soldier to have commenced his military career. He enters 
a large city ; and what are the objects that most vividly af- 
fect his senses? They are the arsenal, the waving flag of 
his country, the fort, the military articles in the shops, the 
military characters and battle scenes displayed at the win- 
dows. He enters some public assembly and finds a young 
orator declaiming in favor of agricu!tural pursuits, and draw- 
ing a disparaging contrast between the benevolent agencies 
of the farmer and the baleful career of the soldier. The 
young soldier is instantly excited by a strong desire to de- 
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fend his profession. Instantly his mind is filled with asso- 
ciated thoughts, and, from this medley, all those points that 
seem fitted to convince himself or others of the benefits of 
his profession, stand out in vivid distinctness, while others, 
not in consonance with his leading desire, fade away, and 
thus the whole process of reasoning will be varied by the 
deep interest he feels. 

And so in regard to his emotions. Suppose the mail to 
arrive—what is it that awakens anxiety, that flushes his 
cheek with hope as he goes? What makes his eye sparkle 
with joy as he reads? It is not the rise of stocks, not the 
prospect of a high market price. It is some change in mili- 
tary arrangements, that will advance him in his pursuit of 
military fame. How different would have been his thoughts 
his tastes, his reasonings, his hopes, his fears, his joys, if this 
young man had chosen the agricultural profession instead of 
the military! This may serve to illustrate the influence of 
generic volitions on other mental operations. 

There is another fact in the history of mind which few 
will deny. It is, that one particular mode of gratification 
may become the chief object of interest and pursuit, so that 
in common parlance it is called the ruling passion. When 
the mind is under the control of a ruling passion, although 
all other modes of enjoyment may be sought, to a greater 
or less extent, yet when they are found to conflict with this 
chief end, they are inevitably denied. Thus it has been 
known that the desire of revenge has overcome every other 
desire, and has been pursued with implacable pertinacity, 
by day and by night, at the sacrifice of every other enjoy- 
ment, till it was satiated. 

Thus the passion of love, in certain cases, has been the 
mainspring of action to a mind, and every other good has 
been sacrificed when in competition with this master passion. 
In other cases ambition has been the ruling principle to 
which every other good was regarded as secondary. It is 
manifest that a mind which is under the control of such a 
ruling principle, has all its susceptibilities and all its intellec- 
tual operations regulated by it. While such a principle ex- 
ists, it is as impossible to change the thoughts, emotions and 
desires by any specific acts of volition to do so, as it is to 
turn the current of a river by a straw. 

The question now arises ; Has mind the power to regulate 
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this matter—can it decide whether to have a ruling passion, 
and what this passion shall be? Here is the chief battle- 
ground for free agency. 

There are but three things that can be conceived of as 
deciding what shall be the ruling passion. The first is the 
constitutional organization of the mind, whereby it is made 
so susceptible to one species of enjoyment as invariably to 
prefer it to all others ; second, the circumstances in which 
men are placed, so that having only certain modes of en- 
joyment in their reach, they are restricted to particular en- 
joyments, and in selecting from these, the decision turns on 
constitutional susceptibilities. The third supposition is, that 
man himself has, by the power of volition, the control of his 
desires and pursuits, so that, though constitution and circum- 
stances have an influence in deciding his course, he himself 
has the controlling power. Thus, whatever may be his 
constitutional susceptibilities, or whatever circumstances of 
temptation may surround him, he always has the power of 
deciding which mode of enjoyment shall be sought in pre- 
ference to all others. 

The fatalist maintains that a man’s destiny is decided 
entirely and only by his constitution and his circumstances, 
both of which God determines. The defender of free agen- 
cy brings in God and man as co-workers in deciding man’s 
destiny. God decides what shall be the constitutional sus- 
ceptibilities and their relative proportions, and his agency 
regulates the circumstances of temptation. But man also 
can, to a great degree, control circumstances; he can by 
his volitions decide many of his future circumstances, while 
at the same time he can, to a certain extent, modify his sus- 
ceptibilities. And at all times he can choose or refuse any 
kind of good that is put within his reach. God always has 
the power to prevent any given volition by a change of 
circumstance, man is able to prevent any given volition 
by the power of free agency. Thus nothing that depends 
on man’s volitions can take place contrary to God’s will, 
and yet man always retains the power of taking or refusing 
any mode of enjoyment within his reach. Man never can 
say that he could not have chosen otherwise. 

It is therefore maintained that every human mind has the 
power of selecting some one mode of enjoyment, as the 
chief end, to which all others shall be subordinate ; and that 
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afterwards he has also the power to give up one ruling pas- 
sion, and originate another. 

An example which illustrates both these positions is given 
by Foster, in his essay on Decision of Character. He de- 
scribes the case of a young man of fortune, who was a 
spendthrift. The chief end of his life was to secure those 
sensual gratifications that money can purchase. The plea- 
sures of sense were his chief end, and money was of no 
value but as a means tothisend. He wasted his estate and 
became a beggar. One day, standing on an eminence over- 
looking his patrimony, he suddenly formed the determination 
that he would recover it. He started off immediately, and 
began to do the most menial services for hire. He saved 
every penny, and denied himself like an anchorite—did and 
thought of nothing but how to make money through a long 
life, and died an inveterate miser, worth sixty thousand 
pounds. 

The writer might describe, from personal observation, 
some instances very similar to the above ; but this may 
suffice to illustrate the idea. Inthe case of this miser, he 
had no previous constitutional propensities, no habits, no 
principles to lead to that character, nor were there any 
other circumstances, to urge to diligence and economy, than 
had existed some time before the moment of his decision. 
The whole character of his interests, feelings, plans and pur- 
suits were reversed by a single act of volition, and this act 
he had the power to withhold or to reverse. 

Among other susceptibilities common to all minds, is that 
which may be called involuntary or ins/inctive benevolence. 
Every mind, to a greater or less extent, feels a pleasure in 
conferring enjoyment on others. Some have this principle 
very strong, some are very deficient ; but even among young 
children, we find their parents characterizing some as gen- 
erous and benevolent by nature, and others as naturally 
very selfish. ‘This natural susceptibility has nothing of a 
moral nature, and, unrestrained by reason, may lead to as 
much evil as the unregulated indulgence of any natural pro- 
pensity. 

‘The writer has ‘been acquainted with a person whose 
career through life exhibits the evils of the unregulated in- 
dulgence of this susceptibility. When he entered the active 
scenes of life, he seemed to become the victim of his kind 
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feelings. He was ready to oblige every body, and knew 
not how to refuse a request. Every person in his sphere, 
who wanted money, time or service, went to him for help, 
and thus, without system, and without any regulating prin- 
ciple, though ever intent on kindness, he in fact did about as 
much evil as good. He could not govern his children, be- 
cause his impulses led him to gratify all their wishes, He 
was so absorbed by the business of others as to neglect his 
own family. He was constantly imposed upon, had no 
heart to collect his debts, and was so lavish in bestowing 
money, that, in the end, he ruined himself and injured the 
interests of the friends who tried to serve him. His chil- 
dren grew up with vicious habits, and all his comforts 
seemed to flee, while the world looked on and wondered 
why so kind, so benevolent, so amiable a man should be 
reduced to such straits. 

It is necessary to make a distinction between what may 
be called instinctive benevolence, of which the above is an 
example, and that which may be called voluntary or rational 
benevolence, whereby the mind of man, having the power of 
judging of general tendencies, and of calculating results 
through a long course of action, is enabled to act so as to 
secure the most happiness on the whole, both individual 
and general. Rational benevolence calmly decides which 
will produce the highest measure of enjoyment, and, when 
consistent, never sacrifices a greater for a lesser good. 

We are now prepared to illustrate the position, that a 
man may choose, as the main purpose of life, to produce hap- 
piness, according to the rules of rational benevolence, so 
that the gratification of this desire shall become the ruling 
passion, There is no example that will more fully illustrate 
this position than that of the illustrious Howard. 

There is no more accurate description of a master passion 
than is furnished by the classical Foster in describing the 
career of Howard. Speaking of the energy of his determi- 
nation in the pursuit of his benevolent plans, Foster says, 
“jt was so great, that if, instead of being habitual, it had 
been shown only for a short time, or on particular occasions, 
it would have appeared a vehement impetuosity. But, by 
being unintermitted, it had an equability of manner which 
scarcely appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, 
it was so totally the reverse of any thing like turbulence or 
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agitation. It was the calmness of an intensity kept uniform 
by the nature of the human mind forbidding it to be more, 
and by the character of the individual forbidding it to be 
less. The habitual passion of his mind was a measure 
of feeling almost equal to the temporary extremes and 
paroxysms of common minds; as a great river, in its cus- 
tomary state, is equal to a small or moderate one, when 
swollen by a torrent. The moment of finishing his plans in 
deliberation, and commencing them in action was the same. 
1 wonder what must have been the amount of that bribe in 
emolument or pleasure, that would have detained him a 
week inactive, after their final adjustment. ‘The law which 
carries water down a declivity was not more unconquera- 
ble and invariable, than the determination of his feelings to- 
wards the main object. The importance of this object held 
his faculties in a state of excitement which was too rigid to 
be affected by higher interests, and on which, therefore, the 
beauties of nature or of art had no power. He had no lei- 
sure feeiing which he could spare to be diverted among the 
innumerable varieties, of the extensive scene which he 
traversed ; all his subordinate feelings lost their separate 
existence and operation by falling into the grand one.” 

“ There have not been wanting trivial minds to mark this 
as a fault in his character. But the mere man of taste ought 
to be silent respecting such a man as Howard ; he is above 
his sphere of judgment. The invisible spirits who fulfil their 
commissions of philanthropy among mortals, do not care 
about pictures, statues and sumptuous buildings; and no 
more did he, when the time in which he must have inspected 
and admired them, would have been taken from the work to 
which he had consecrated his life. The curiosity he might 
feel was reduced to wait til] the hour should arrive, when 
its gratification should be sanctioned by conscience, which 
kept a scrupuious charge of all his time. If, at every hour 
when it came, he was fated to feel the attractions of the fine 
arts but as the second claim, they might be sure of their re- 
venge ; for no other man will ever visit Rome under such a 
despotic consciousness of duty, as to refuse himself time for 
surveying the magnificence of its ruins, Such a sin against 
taste is very far beyond the reach of common saintship to 
commit. It implied an inconceivable severity of conviction 
that he had one thing to do, and that he who would do some 
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great thing in this short life, must apply himself to the work 
with such a concentration of his forces, as, to idle spectators, 
who live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity.” 
To this general outline it may be well to add some more 
definite particulars. His writings contain these maxims, 
which he seemed to have placed as the way-marks of his 
course : 

“ Let this maxim be the leading feature in my life, con- 
stantly to favor and relieve those that are lowest.”—* Our 
superfluities should be given up for the convenience of 
others.” Our conveniences should give way to the neces- 
sities of others.”—“ Our necessities should give way to the 
extremities of others.” What a perfect chart are the above 
maxims of the way in which rational benevolence will lead, 
in securing the highes/ amount of general happiness ! 

In pursuance of this plan, he devoted his life to relieving 
the miseries of “ those that were lowest ;” he went to the 
deepest abodes of guilt and misery, to listen, day after day 
and year after year, to “the sorrowful sighing of those who 
had no helper,” and to pour the oil of consolation into their 
wounds. In prosecuting this enterprise, he travelled nearly 
sixty thousand miles at his own charges, at an expense of 
more than one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. He 
often travelled several days and nights successively, over 
roads almost impassable, in the most inclement weather, and 
with the most miserable accommodations. He adopted the 
most abstemious and simple diet, that he might be able to 
find his wants supplied wherever suffering men could be 
found. To make him safer against the sudden damp of 
dungeons, and to harden his constitution, be accustomed 
himself to lie in damp sheets, and he confined himself to 
only six hours of sleep, that every possible hour might be 
saved for his great end. And he was of so sympathizing a 
spirit that his friend Dr. Aikin remarks, “1 have seen the 
tear of sensibility start into his eyes, recalling some of the 
distressful scenes to which he had been witness, and the 
spirit of indignation flash from them on relating instances of 
baseness and oppression.” So decided and systematic was 
he in the grand pursuit of his life, that often in conversation, 
he sat with his watch in his hand resting on his knee, and 
when the appointed moment arrived, nothing could tempt 
him to delay. 


1'* 
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These particulars may suffice as an illustration of the posi- 
tion, that rational benevolence may become the ruling pas- 
sion of the human mind. 

The case of Howard serves also to illustrate the fact, 
that when rational benevolence becomes the leading object, 
the mind is gradually more and more absorbed in it. It 
appears that Howard was a private gentleman of fortune, 
who at first directed his benevolent efforts simply to the 
happiness of his own family and his immediate dependents. 
Gradually the field of his vision and enterprise was enlarged, 
and when he was appointed to the office of high sheriff, he 
first began to interest himself in behalf of the tenants of 
prisons. Very soon his interest augmented, till he extended 
his inquiries stil] further than his own immediate district. 
Then he began to make tours of inquiry through England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and finally the whole of Europe be- 
came the theatre of his expansive benevolence. When the 
death of his wife, and the departure of his only child to 
school made his home solitary, then his whole time, and 
talents, and energies were absorbed by his great work. 

We may now inquire as to the effect produced on the 
mind, when rational benevolence becomes the ruling pas- 
sicn. It is manifest that a mind may be under this govern- 
ing principle, and yet there may be differences in degrees of 
intensity. In the beginning of Howard's career it is mani- 
fest that the principle was not nearly so strong or absorbing 
as at the close. 

Let us now suppose a human mind to have gained such 
a high state of benevolent feeling, that every species of per- 
sonal gratification is as nothing, when in competition with 
the claims of benevolence. It is manifest that the whole 
train of thought would be almost entirely in connexion 
with benevolent enterprise—the conceptions, the percep- 
tions, the tastes, the reasoning powers, and the habits of 
action would all be regulated by the benevolent principle. 

But there are certain ingredients in human character 
which present an interesting subject of inquiry in this con- 
nexion. There are emotions, called by some the vindictive, 
aud by others the malevolent affections, concerning which 
there is a diversity of opinion, as to their character. It is 
tertain that every mind is so constituted by the Creator, that 
the infliction of needless and wanton evil on ourselves or on 
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others, awakens indignation and a desire of retribution. 
How would this part of our mental constitution be affected 
were rational benevolence the ruling principle? The sup- 
position implies that whenever any other desire is seen to 
conflict with this ruling passion, it is inevitably resisted. By 
the supposition then, the desire of retribution would never 
be gratified, except in those cases where it would tend to 
increase the general happiness. In all other cases it would 
be subdued by the benevolent principle. 

There are other principles found in the human mind, such 
as selfishness, ambition, pride, envy and revenge. Could these 
exist in a mind under the entire control of rational benev- 
olence? An investigation of their nature will decide the 
question. Selfixhness is a state of mind consequent on the 
want of a dominant principle of rational benevolence, and 
it is exhibited by the constant preference of our own inferior 
good to the greater good of others. Of course its co-exist- 
ence with rational benevolence, as the ruling passion, is im- 
possible. Pride is a state of mind consequent on selfishness, 
and consists in a disproportionate estimate of our own in- 
terests and importance. It is pained at seeing others above 
us—it is indifferent to the feelings of those below us. Of 
course, it could not exist in a mind so benevolent as to re- 
joice in happiness wherever it is enjoyed. Envy, also, is 
an emotion consequent on selfishness, It is the feeling of 
pain, which arises at seeing others enjoy that of which we 
are deprived. This emotion, therefore, would be banished 
by a master principle of benevolence. 

From the preceding analysis we are prepared to fix the 
limits of that control which mind has over its various sus- 
ceptibilities. In certain cases volition has no influence to 
prevent or remove certain desires and emotions. For ex- 
ample, if the earth should suddenly cleave asunder, and 
threaten instant death, no volition could prevent or remove 
the emotion of fear. So, in cases of extreme hunger or 
thirst, the sight of food and drink would inevitably awaken 
desires which no volitions could prevent. So, also, when 
any object of enjoyment becomes a ruling passion, no sub- 
ordinate volitions can prevent emotions of desire, fear, hope, 
or joy, as events or circumstances appear, that tend to ad- 
vance or retard the leading object of interest. If, for exam- 
ple, a man has set out to gain a certain point of political 
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elevation, and is bending all his energies to accomplish this 
object, no other volition could prevent his thoughts from 
running on this subject more than on any other. No subor- 
dinate volition could prevent hope, desire, or anxiety re- 
specting certain results, while the superior generic volition 
‘remains unchanged. The only method, then, by which the 
human mind can regulate its emotions is through its generic 
volitions. The volition which decides what shall be the 
main object of interest and pursuit, decides also what shall 
be the future desires and emotions. This illustrates the dec- 
laration of Scripture, “ that the carnal mind is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.” It is as impossible 
for a mind, whose main object is to gain earthly and selfish 
enjoyment, to have all its emotions, desires and actions, regu- 
lated by the great law of perfect benevolence, as it is for a 
river to run down hill and run up at the same time. 

If what has been presented is true,then the humanmind has 
the power of making choice of the service of God, (which is the 
exercise of rational benevolence.) as the main object of in- 
terest and pursuit through life. God is a being of perfect 
rational benevolence, and he requires us to make it the main 
object of life to copy his example, to become like him. This 
was one great object when God became “manifest in the 
flesh,” to set us an example of a perfect benevolence in all 
the circumstances of trial and temptation to which we are 
made subject. The ruling principle of the Saviour was ra- 
tional benevolence, and every species of gratification was 
made secondary and subordinate to this. It is those who 
take Him for their pattern, and make it the chief aim of life 
to conform to it, who come the nearest to complete success. 
All through the blessed career of the self-denying Howard, 
we find him looking to the Saviour as his pattern of imita- 
tion; and, ever unsatisfied with present attainments, he left 
as his last direction to his friends, that his funeral sermon 
should be from the text which he said best expressed his 
feelings, “J shall be satisfied when1 awake with thy like- 
ness.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


Review or Henesrensere’s Curisro.oey. 
By Rev. J. Packard, Prof. in the Prot. Epis. Theol. Sem. of Virginia. 


Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the 
predictions of the Messiah by the Prophets. By E. W. Heng- 
stenberg, Doctor of Phil. and Theol., and Professor of the 
latter in the University of Berlin. Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Reuel Keith, D. D., Professor in the Prot. Epis. 
Theol. Sem. of Virginia. In three volumes. Washington, 
D. C.: Wm. M. Morrison. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 
New-York: Gould, Newman & Saxton. Philadelphia: 
Wm. Marshall & Co., 1839. pp. 560, 423, 496. 


Berore remarking on the above work, we propose to 
show, very briefly, that many predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment referred specifically to our Saviour. We shall do this 
by appealing to his authority, and to that of his apostles ; 
and by comparing the descriptions of the Messiah, which 
we find in the Old Testament, with the earthly ministration 
of Jesus Christ. 

When our risen Lord drew near to the disciples who 
were going to Emmaus, after chiding them for doubting 
that, according as the prophets had spoken, Christ must 
suffer and enter into his glory, he began “at Moses and all 
the prophets, and expounded unto them, in all the Scrip- 
tures, the things concerning himself.”* Shortly after, he 
stood in the midst of the eleven and said unto them, * These 
are the words which I spake unto you, while 1 was yet 
witli you ; that all things must be fulfilled which were writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me. Then opened he their under- 
standing, that they might understand the Scriptures ; and 
said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.”t| When 
questioned publicly by two of John’s disciples, “ Art thou 


* Luke 24: 25—27. + Luke 24: 44, 45. 
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he that should come, or look we for another ?”* he an- 
swered, by referring to the fulfilment of those prophecies, 
which describe the marvellous works of the Messiah : “ The 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk,”+ etc. Acting on 
the authority committed to them by Christ, the apostles 
boldly asserted the reference of the prophets to their Sa- 
viour. “The spirit of Christ which was in them,” “ testi- 
tied beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.”{ “‘Phose things, which God before had 
showed by the mouth of all bis prophets, that Christ should 
suffer—he hath so fulfilled.”§ Peter affirmed, «To him 
give all the prophets witness ;” and Paul likewise, “ In him 
all the promises of God are yea and amen.” | 

The general descriptions of the Messiah have their fu!| 
accomplishment only in Jesus Christ. It was promised to 
Abraham, that in him should “all the nations of the earth 
be blessed ;” which Paul interprets as “ preaching the 
gospel unto Abraham.”§ God promised to David, that 
“his seed should endure for ever; that the throne of his 
kingdom should be established for ever, as the days of 
heaven, and as the sun before him ; that David should never 
want a man to sit upon his throne.”** The Jews applied 
these prophecies to the Messiah. “We have heard out of 
the law that Christ abideth for ever”++ But the children 
of Israel have abode many days without a prince and with- 
out a king.[{ In the time of Christ they had no king but 
Cesar. Saun Christ is therefore the true king of Israel. 
The Lord God hath given him “the throne of his father 
David,” and he reigns “ over the house of Jacob” —the Isra- 
elites indeed—* for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end.”§§ “The root of Jesse shall stand as an ensign— 
a standard to the people ;” and “ unto him shall the gather- 
ing of the people be.” ||| 

When we come to the more specific descriptions of the 
Messiah, we see that they can refer to none other than 


* Matt. 11: 3. t+ Matt. 11: 4, 5. t 1 Pet. 1: 11. 

§ Acts 3: 18. | Acts 10: 43; 2 Cor. 1: 20. 

I Gen. 12: 1-3; 18: 18; 22: I&; 26:4; Gal. 3:8. 

“* 2 Sam. 7:16; 1Kings 9:5; Ps. 72; 89: 4, 29,36; Ps. 
110: 4; Jer. 33: 14-17. t+ John 12:34. tt Hosea 3: 4. 

§§ Luke 1: 31-33, | Is. 11: 10; Gen. 49: 10. 
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Jesus Christ. Though his goings were from of old, from 
everlasting, and though styled “the Everlasting Father,” he 
must be born in Bethlehem of Judea. This was the gene- 
ral expectation of the Jews; and when Herod demanded 
of the chief Priests and Scribes where Christ should be 
born, they replied, “In Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it is 
written by the Prophet.* The Messiah was to be of the 
stem of Jesse—a righteous branch, raised up out of his 
roots—called from hence, “ My servant David.” All the 
people, at the time of Christ, were in expectation that Christ 
should come of the seed of David. “ And of this man’s seed, 
God, according to his promise, raised unto Israel a Sa- 
viour,” Jesus Christ, who was made “ of the seed of David,” 
and “of his house and lineage.” 

According to the prophets, he must be “ despised and re- 
jected of men,” “a stone of stumbling, and a rock of of- 
fence,”—especially to the house of Israel—* a root out of a 
dry ground, without form or comeliness.” He was to be 
wounded, bruised, scourged, oppressed, by an unjust sen- 
tence cut off from the land of the living, stricken, spit upon ; 
yet his soul would be a sin-offering, and the work of re- 
demption would be finished by his bloody death.t This 
was fulfilled to the minutest circumstance, even to the part- 
ing his garment, and casting lots for his tunic.{ Christ 
“hath once suffered, the just for the unjust ;” “ his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree ;” “by whose 
stripes we are healed.”§ 

The office of the Messiah was to be “a prophet like unto 
Moses,” “ mighty in word and deed before God and all the 
ee ;” to be a king who should “order and establish his 

ingdom, and execute judgment and justice.”|| For these 
ends he was to be endowed with abundant qualifications. 
“The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; the Spirit of 
wisdom and understanding ; the Spirit of counsel and might ; 
the Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord ;” be- 
cause “the Lord hath anointed him to preach the gospel to 
the poor, to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty 








* Mich. 5: 2; Matt. 2:5, 6. ft Is. 52: 13; 53: 12; 
8: 14; Ps, 22: 1, 17. 

t Matt. 27: 35; Mark 15: 24; Luke 23: 34; John 19: 23. 

§ 1 Pet. 2: 245; 3: 18. |) Deut. 18: 15, 20; Is. 9: 7. 
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to the captives.” In the course of his ministration “the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped ; the Jame man shall leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb shall sing.” “He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd, and carry the lambs in his bosom.” 
‘“« My righteous servant shall justify many, for he shall bear 
their iniquity.” “ He shall make reconciliation for iniquity, 
and bring in everlasting righteousness.”* So prevalent were 
these expectations, that the ignorant Samaritan woman, who 
received only the Pentateuch, said of the Messiah, “ When 
he is come, he will tell us all things;’t and Simeon, who 
was waiting for the consolation of Israel, like a second 
Jacob, exclaimed : “ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation— 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Isxuel.” t 
We have thus given a brief synoptical view of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies. We have chosen to quote them at length, 
and leave the reader to compare them with their fulfilment 
in the New Testament. Thus he will be able to give “a 
reason of the faith that is in him” in these predictions, and 
exhibit the biblical evidence on which they rest. We love 
to dwell on the foreshadowings of the hope of Israel ; to 
trace the footsteps of the Saviour among the saints of old ; 
and we do not fear that it will be “ grievous” to our readers 
to do likewise. Besides, these prophecies may be placed in 
such a position, as to reflect light on each other, and thus 
add to their mutual strength. Like the diamond, of which 
Solomon says, “ whithersoever it turneth it prospereth,”’— 
shineth—so does Scripture give out light at every angle, and 
at every point of view. Oh! that the men of God were 
more diligent in studying and weighing every expression 
of the prophecies, and finding Him of whom Moses and the 
prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God! How 
much would they gain by doing it! How much do they lose 
by not doing it! How much more firmly would the people 
of their charge be rooted and grounded in the faith, if they 
were fed with the wisdom and knowledge of prophecy ! 
And what study more profitable and delightiul, than the 
growth of prophecy? Who, that takes pleasure in seeking 


* Is. 11:23 35: 55 42: 15 53: 11. t John 4: 25. 
t Luke 2: 30. 
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out the order of God’s working in nature, can fail to be 
struck with the analogy in the gradual development of pro- 
phecy. Jt is the least of all seeds in Genesis ; but it grows 
up—we know not how, occulto velut arbor evo—to be the 

atest of trees, so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in its branches ;—a cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s 
hand, but gathering size and volume as it sweeps along, till 
finally it filis the whole heaven. To use the beautiful com- 
parison of Leighton, “ The sweet stream of prophecy did, 
as the rivers, make its own banks fertile and pleasant as it 
ran by, and flowed still forward to after ages; and by the 
confluence of more such prophecies, grew greater as it went, 
till it fell in with the main current of the gospel in the New 
Testament, both acted and preached by the great prophet 
himself, whom they foretold as to come, and recorded by 
his apostles and evangelists, and thus united in one river 
clear as crystal. This doctrine of salvation inthe Scriptures 
hath still refreshed the city of God, his church under the 
gospel, and still shall do so, till it empty itself into the ocean 
of eternity.”* First, there is the promise in general terms. 
Salvation is to come from the posterity of the woman ; then 
through the family of Shem; from this family Abraham is 
selected; from his sons, Isaac; from the sons of Isaac, 
Jacob; from the twelve sons of Jacob, Judah—the ancestor 
of David. We see that in prophecy a thousand years are 
with the Lord as one day ; that he is not slack concerning 
his promise, as some men count slackness ; but that he that 
shall come, will come, and will not tarry. More than 4000 
years elapsed between the first promise, and “the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness.” Four centuries intervened 
between the prophecy of Malachi and its fulfilment in John 
the Baptist ; yet, prophecy bridges the gulf between the Old 
and New Testaments. Jesus Christ is the centre of them 
both, the hope of the former, and the glory of the latter. 
Perhaps so long an interval was necessary, in order to fami- 
liarize the minds of men with the idea of a Messiah. They 
must see and feel their everlasting need, and the exceeding 
desirableness of a Saviour, before he would be granted. 
They must cry out, with an exceeding great and bitter cry, 


* Vol. I. 170. London, 1835. See also a most beautiful 
illustration of Is. 9: 1, in Vol. II. 77. 
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for light and a teacher sent from God,—feeling and knowing 
that they were in darkness, False religions must have their 
day, and run their course ; to convince men that they could 
could find no rest for the sole of their foot, but in the ark of 
God.* 


The work of Hengstenberg is a systematic and scien- 
tific exhibition of the testimony of the Old Testament to 
Christ. It is in fact a highly valuable commentary on the 
Messianic prophecies. It points out how far the events re- 
corded in the New Testament were the fulfilment of predic- 
tions in the Old. This has never been attempted before, to 
the same extent, and the present work supplies a desidera- 
tum which has long been felt. We know of nothing in the 
English language, which occupies the same ground. Our 
books on prophecy generally attempt nothing farther, than, 
assuming the reference of a pails prediction by a sort 
of hereditary interpretation, to make the event tally, often 
by a strained exegesis, in the minutest particular. 

The work of Dr. John Pye Smith, on “the Scripture tes- 
timony to the Messiah,” and the old work of Kidder on the 
Messiah, are, in some respects, exceptions to these remarks. 
The former, though unfortunately arranged, contains much 
that is valuable; but the latter is a stranger to the funda- 
mental exegesis of the present day. Dr. Smith does not 
sufficiently sift the prophecies of the Messiah ; but considers 
some predictions as pointing to him, which we think unten- 
able ; and thus throws suspicion on those which are valid.t+ 
The works of Newton, Sherlock and Keith are popular, and 
devote more attention to other prophecies than those relat- 
ing to Christ. As a specimen of the exegesis of Keith, we 
subjoin his interpretation of Jer. 31: 22, “A woman shall 
encompass a man,”—which he interprets as fulfilled in Christ 
being born of a virgin. The woman is Israel; the man is 
the Lord of Hosts; and the meaning doubtless is, that Israel 
shall return to her dependence and submission to him. 





* See some striking remarks on this subject in Tholuck on 
the Nature and Moral influence of Heathenism. Bib. Repos. 
Il. 272, 371. 

+ For example, Gen. 4: 1; Gen. 5: 28, 29; 1 Sam. 7: 18, 19 ; 
2 Sam, 23: 1—7, 
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Again, he considers the passage, “Fear not, little flock, for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom,” as 
strictly parallel with Zech. 13: 7, “I will turn my hand upon 
the little ones ;” and still more, as a fu/fi/ment of the prophecy 
contained in the latter passage.* The meaning of Zechariah 
doubtless is, I will bring back my hand in agood sense ; that 
is, 1 will confer benefits on the little ones, who, according to 
the context, are the poor, dispersed sheep without a shepherd. 

The character of Hengstenberg is well known to the 
readers of the Biblical Repository. There have been 
repeated notices of him in this work.t He is pronounced, 
even by the Rationalists, a young man of great Jearn- 
ing. His work created quite a sensation among them; 
as they could hardly gainsay or resist the wisdom and power 
with which he spoke. They were forced to acknowledge, 
that he had broken a lance, well and truly, with their most 
redoubted champions. He early distinguished himself as an 
Arabic scholar, and thus became prepared for these investi- 
gations. He was better qualified for the task than any liv- 
ing scholar, by his unquestionable talent, his profound learn- 
ing, and his evangelical spirit ; and he has received the suf- 
frages—* omne tulit punctum”—of the most distinguished 
biblical scholars of this country. Professor Stuart pronoun- 
ces it a “masterly performance, a fine exhibition of enlight- 
ened and thorough philology and exegesis, and an able effort 
to vindicate and explain the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament.” Professor Hodge considers it an “extensive 
and valuable work, better adapted to English and American 
readers than that of any other modern German author with- 
in his knowledge.” We think Dr. Wiseman has very hap- 
pily seized the peculiar characteristic of Hengstenberg ; 
which he defines to be a “ great felicity and tact, in unravel- 
ing the sense of obscure phraseology.” We know of no one 
his superior in this respect. We know of no one who has 
that mark of a great mind in a higher degree, which is seen 
in the power of simplifying truth, clearing up the sense of 
obscure passages, and explaining difficult words by an easy 
and natural exegesis. 

Beyond any German writer we are acquainted with, 


* Keith, 287, 298. 
+ Vol. I. 21, 700. Vol. II. 139, 370, 11, 12, 
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Hengstenberg has the Anglo-Saxon mind. He is perfectly 
free from mysticism. On this account he is charged by some 
of the mystical interpreters with deficiency in depth. Tho- 
luck remarks: “ An abstract intellectual exegesis seems to 
us to predominate more than it ought ; and to the disadvan- 
tage of that otherwise solid work, on the exposition of the 
Old Testament in Hengstenberg’s Christology.”* On this 
very account, it is intelligible to us, and suited to our Jati- 
tude. Had it been otherwise, it would have slumbered on 
the shelves of some Leipsic bookseller; at least, its dust 
would never have been disturbed this side of the Atlantic. 
Hengstenberg has at least the merit of being consequent in 
his theological system—a praise which we cannot award to 
all his evangelical contemporaries. He does something more 
than admire the profound truth of the iron view of Calvin- 
ism. We have often wondered that Tholuck and Neander 
should have hesitated as to any essential doctrine of the 
Christian system—that they should not have seen, that the 
truths of Christianity are simply an organic whole. Tholuck 
is pleased to say of the English, that our whole disposition is 
practical ; we are desirous, certainly, of arriving at some 
fixed and stable conclusions, but are deficient in depth of 
speculation. The German is more logical and consequent ; 
he forms a theory for the sake of having one, and not for 
any practical purpose. In his Commentary on the Hebrews,t 
he charges Professor Stuart with being guilty of “ mechan- 
ismus,” for producing 230 amat jeyopeva, as a set-off to Seyf- 
forth’s 118, and remarks, that “such arguments will doubt- 
less have great weight with his countrymen, who are so used 
to calculating.” 

For his consistency, Hengstenberg is called harsh and 
rigorous by his brethren. In conducting a theological jour- 
nal, which is set for the defence of the gospel, ne in main- 
taining the faith, he is frequently involved in controversy, 
and has the reputation, we think unjustly, of being polemical 
in his character. To all the opinions advanced in this work, 
we are not prepared to assent. We cannot agree to his 
litera] interpretation of Isa, 11: 6, “The wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb.” We think such an interpretation uncalled 
for by the exigency of the case, and not in harmony with 








* Biblical Repository, Vol. III. 689. + Page 32. 
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parallel passages, which are clearly figurative. We think, 
tov, that he generalizes some prophecies too much. He does 
not find a personal, individual Messiah in Gen. 3: 15.; nor 
in “the prophet like unto Moses.” He is accustomed to re- 
gard particular and minute prophecies of the disgrace and 
ignominy of the Messiah, as “general traits, which, in the pro- 
vidence of God, were fulfilled in his history.”* We think he 
may sometimes lay himself open to the charge of an artifi- 
cial exegesis. Thus, on Isa. 11: 1, he supposes that the 
Messiah is designated as the sprout of Jesse, because the 
family of David had so much declined, as to be named after 
its humble progenitor. He finds the human and divine 
nature of the Messiah designated, where we can see nothing 
but the synonymous parallelism of Hebrew poetry. From 
an expression in relation to the prophets, that “they might 
have believed, as the apostles did, that the second coming of 
Christ could take place in their time,” we infer that he has 
adopted the common German view on this subject. But 
these are “ maculz, ubi plurima nitent.”t 

We propose to give his views, in a desultory manner, on 
some important and interesting texts. He adopts the literal 
interpretation of Gen. 3: 15, and the existence of real serpent, 
as the vehicle of the temptation by Satan. He quotes with ap- 
probation the fanciful opinion of Calvin, that our antipathy to 
the serpent, which we believe is not general, is derived from 
this source. He adopts the figurative interpretation of Gen. 
9: 26, and understands by it, that true religion was to be pre- 
served by the posterity of Shem, and imparted by them to 
the descendants of Japhet. He does not think that Paul as- 
serts the necessity of interpreting >71, a collective noun, as 
singular ; but that it was selected by the Holy Spirit, as hav- 
ing both a comprehensive and a restricted meaning.[ He 
understands by Shiloh,§ a peacemaker—prince of peace— 
and opposes the view adupted by Dr. Smith and others, that 
it means, “ whose right it is.” He finds the literal fulfilment 
of Numb. 24: 17, in David, and in his smiting the Moabites, 

Passing over Job 19: 25, 26, which Dr. J. P. Smith and 
Rosenmuller|| apply to the resurrection at the last day, and 
* Vol. IL. 414. t Studien, ete. for 1835, p. 873. 
t Gal. 3: 16. § Gen. 49: 10. 
|| “Eam oportet de venturo Judicio, corporum resurrectione 

12* 
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the former refers to Christ, and also 2 Sam. 7: 23, “1 will 
be to him a father, and he shall be to me a son,” which he 
incidentally alludes to elsewhere, and interprets in a double 
sense, he comes to the Psalms. In the second of these he 
finds no proof text of the eternal generation of the Son; but 
gives a declarative meaning to “this day have | begotten 
thee.” The resurrection he considers as a clear proof to 
men of the Sonship of Christ—as a fact whereby he was 
eminently deciared to be the Son of God ; and so interprets 
Rom. 1: 4. The seven Messianic Psalms he refers solely 
and exclusively to Christ, without finding in them any refer- 
ence to David. He next presents us with a thorough and 
satisfactory examination of the phrase “ Angel of the Cove- 
nant,” and he proves it to imply the supreme divinity of 
Christ. 

His chapter on the nature of prophecy will give rise to 
more discussion than any other.* He supposes that the 
prophets, during their visions, were in an ecstasy, in which 
they were deprived of consciousness and individual agency. 
This has been considered by some of his opposers as a pe- 
titio principii ; and the effect of such a view is claimed to be 
the breaking down of all distinetion between true prophets 
and heathen pretenders. As to his remarks on the obscurity 
of prophecy, if he means obscurity of subjects, andnot of lan- 
guage, we should not be careful to differ from him, We 
feel that we should be beating the air, to argue against our 
having a more sure word of prophecy from its fulfilment, 
than those to whom it was originally delivered. 

In his remarks on the Nature of Prophecy, he ineidentally 
gives an exposition of Matt. 24: 29.¢ He considers the 
evdemg—* immediately ”—as denoting the succession of 
objects in prophetic vision, and not as they were actually to 
take place. He elsewhere says,} “the assertion is erroneous 
that the representation in Matt. 24: 25, refers at the same 


ultima, et rerum omnium insturatione cogitasse.” Ros. Jobus 
Red. p. 214. Mr. Noyes, in his Translation of Job, seems glad to 
find that there is no allusion to Christ, nor to a resurrection to 
a life of happiness, p. 147. 

* For an extended answer by Prof. Stuart, see Biblical Re- 
pository, Vol. II. 217. 

t Vor F. 229. t Vol. Ill. 105. 
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time to the destruction of Jerusalem and the last judgment. 
The history of the world is a history of God’s judgments, 
and the final judgment is the Jast and most complete realiza- 
tion of this idea.”* In the same connection he alludes to 
that locus vexatissimus, 1 Pet. 3: 19, and thus expounds it : 
“Those who were once disobedient, when the long-suffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, were net yet given up to 
final damnation, but kept in prison (the middle condition of 
>xd) until Christ came and preached to them.”+ His de- 
fence of the genuineness of the latter part of Isaiah, which, 
it is well known, has shared among the Germans the tradi- 
tionary fate of its author among his countrymen—that of 
having been sawn asunder—will ever be considered a mas- 
terpiece of close argument. He combats the Rationalists 
with weapons as tried as their own. Nay, he pits them 
against each other; Ewald against Gesenius! ‘The latter 
had asserted, from doctrinal prejudice, that Isa. 53: 8 could 
not refer to an individual, but must refer to the people, be- 
cause the suffix was plural. Ewald comes forward, moved 
only by opposition to Gesenius—without caring for any of 
these things—and produces four or five passages where it 
is indubitably singular.{ Such are the spoils which sanctified 
learning has won from the Egyptians! His style in the in- 
troduction rises to a degree of eloquence not usual with him. 
Indeed, throughout these volumes we find occasionally ap- 
plications of peculiar closeness and pungency, and incidental 
remarks which evince great depth of religious feeling. This 
is true, particularly of the preliminary observations on the 
suffering and atoning Messiah.§ “ Man is made for Christ, 
the atoning Saviour. This doctrine alone, all history shows, 
has power to restore the peace and tranquillity he has lost. 
The spirit of man is originally adapted to the vicarious satis- 
faction of the divine Redeemer.” || He pursues the subject 
of substitution in a very profound manner. In commenting 
on Joel he remarks :[ “ Where corruption manifests itself 





* With this we may compare the well known apothegm, 
“ Die welt geschichte ist das welt gericht.” 

+ Tholuck’s opinion seems to be nearly the same: “ Peter 
says the Saviour communicated the knowledge of redemption 
to those who died before his appearance.” 

t See Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures, p. 333. § Vol. I. 193. 

| See Bib. Repos. Vol. II. 264. 7 Vol. IIL. 103. 
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in the church of the Lord, there punishment comes. Because 
God has sanctified himself in the church, so must he sanctify 
himself upon her, when she has become like the profane 
world. He cannot endure that, when the spirit has depart- 
ed, the dead mass should continue to appear as his kingdom.” 
“He strips off the mask of hypocrisy from his apostate 
church.” He does not consider the locusts in Joel as literal, 
with Credner and others ; but as symbolical of the outward 
enemies of the church. Nor does he understand literally 
the dreams and visions mentioned by the same prophet. 
There were neither on the day of Pentecost, The Jews did 
not expect them. The meaning is, They will enjoy the 
Spirit of God, with all its gifts and graces.”* He considers 
the turning of the moon into blood, etc., as manifestations 
of God’s pénal justice, and the precursors of great judg- 
ments.t ‘The imagery, he thinks, is borrowed from the 
plagues of Egypt; and he compares with them the phenom- 
ena mentioned by Josephus, which happened before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; which he does not seem to regard 
as colored by the Jewish historian. At the same time, he 
speaks with approbation of the explanation of Calvin, who 
treats them as “ metaphorice locutiones.” He does not find 
their full realization in any historical event. 

We must not pass over his view of Isa. 7. He thinks 
the prophet saw the birth of the Messiah as present to his 
mind’s eye, and borrowed from him his measure of time. He 
means to say that the land in two or three years will be 
freed from the invading kings. This he expresses by the 
time between the birth of the Messiah, and his attaining 
years of discretion ; “until he shall know to choose the good, 
and refuse the evil.” “ Butter and honey shall he eat,” he 
regards as an image of want, and not of plenty. The child, 
we are to remember, is the representative of the inhabitants 


* Vol. III. 130. ¢ Vol. III. 133. 

} The explanation of such passages by Gesenius is, that 
great political revolutions are hyperbolically described as 
great convulsions of nature—the fall of great kingdoms as a 
shaking and sinking of the universe—their rise by the creation 
of a new heaven and a new earth. Is. 13: 13, 24, 19; 34: 4; 
Jer. 4: 23, 26; Joel 3: 15, 16; Is. 65: 17; 66: 22; Comm. 
Vol. 1. 460. 
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of the land. He refutes the view adopted by the more an- 
cient Jews, and, strange to say, by Dr. J. P. Smith,* “that 
the virgin was the queen of Ahaz, and the child a 4 
Hezekiah,” by quoting Jerome ; who proves that Hezekia 
must have been at that time nine years old. In answer to 
the objection, “ How could the birth of Jesus, which hap- 
pened 742 years after, be a sign to Ahaz, that, within three 
years, his kingdom should be freed from his enemies?” he 
says, “ The sign was not intended for Ahaz alone, but espe- 
cially for the pious portion of the people.” This objection 
would prove tov much. It would do away the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The promise of the Messiah in- 
volved the preservation of the state. He thinks the relation 
in chap. 8 wholly different, and that it refers to a son ac- 
tually born to the prophet. We think this method more 
satisfactory than the typical one, or than finding here a two- 
fold application.t He rejects the view of Chandler, Ben- 
son, Usher, Kennicott, that there is a change of subject in 
= 16, and that the prophet by the child means Shear-ja- 
shub, 

His remarks on the symbolical actions of the prophets, 
and especially Hosea, will be read with great interest. Is 
it consistent with the character of God, that they should 
have literally performed some actions ascribed to them? or 
were they performed in prophetic vision? or are they para- 
bolic?’ The prophets are often said to do, what they only 
announce, or what will certainly happen. This may serve 
as a key to some of the difficulties. Hengstenberg is against 
the view, that what is recorded in the first chapters of Ho- 
sea, outwardly happened; and he speaks with very little 
respect of Stiick, who maintains this opinion. 

In his remarks on the terminus ad quem of Daniel’s seventy 
weeks, he advances the opinion that the time of Christ’s pub- 





* Scrip. Test. Vol. I. 359, 3d edition. 

+ See Stuart on the Hebrews, p. 571, 572, 573, and Stowe’s 
Introduction, p. 32. 

t See Ez. 4, 5, and 24 chap.; Is. 20: 2; Jer. 27: 1, 2; 
1 Sam. 15: 27, 28; Jer. 25: 15—28, for the most important 
passages. Would that some one, in the spirit and power of 
Lowth, would rise up to give this subject a thorough investi- 
gation. 
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lic appearance can be accurately designated.* Ideler has 
proved that it was from the beginning of the actual reign of 
Tiberius, and not from his adoption by Augustus. If we can 
ascertain the time of John's entrance upon his ministry, 
which we can do, that of Jesus would necessarily follow. 
Tiberius began to reign 767.U.C. In answer to the objec- 
tion, that there can be no definite designations of time in 
Daniel, for the Redeemer himself says, that he was ignorant 
of the day of judgment, and it cannot be supposed that Dan- 
iel had a knowledge of them, he replies, that the ground of 
our Saviour’s refusal was the condition of the disciples. 
They were carnal. Such knowledge was too high for them, 
and would have been injurious. As to Christ’s ignorance, 
his view is, that in his humiliation he possessed neither power 
to work miracles, nor foreknowledge. These were always 
granted in answer to prayer; for the Father heard him al- 
ways, and showed him ali things in consequence of his uni- 
ty of will with the Father. His ignorance in this case was 
voluntary. He did not choose to pray for a knowledge 
which would have been unsuitable. He thinks that Bengel 
has admirably refuted those who argue against definite de- 
signations of time in the Apocalypse. 

In conclusion, we cannot but commend the devotional spirit 
which pervades the work. In his preface to the first volume, 
the author prays, “that the Lord of the church may bless a 
work—begun in dependence on him—and make it the means 
of confirming the faith of some.” Like Milton, he deemed that 
such a business was not to be entered upon, “ without de- 
vout prayer to that eternal Spirit, that can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
whom he pleases.” From a feeling like this—at once fer- 
vid, pure and rational—we might expect such a work. From 
his preface to the last volume, we may infer that he receiv- 
ed divine assistance. “With heartfelt thanks to God, who 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no might 
increaseth strength, the author sees himself at the end of a 
long, and often difficult, course of seven years. From the 
beginning he has earnestly sought for strength, and has re- 
ceived increasing light the longer he has studied.” Would 








* Vol. II, 393. 
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that such a spirit were more prevalent among the German 
commentators ! 

This “opus septem annorum,” like the immortal work of 
Milton, “ posterity will not willingly let die.” May it shed 
a never-setting light on the book of God! We recommend 
it most cordially to the study of those who would enjoy the 
blessedness of that man who reads and understands the sure 
word of prophecy, who searches the Scriptures daily, to see 
whether they testify of Christ; for the “ testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy.” 

One word as to the translation, and we have done. We 
have compared it, to some extent, with the original, and can 
testify that the translator has attained his object of “ putting 
us in possession of the thoughts of the author; so that the 
translation is to the English reader, what the original is to 
the German.” It is in good, hearty mother-English, with a 
strong infusion of the Saxon, in whose roots lie the sinews 
of our language. It is plain and idiomatic ; and this is more 
than we can say of many of our translations from the Ger- 
man. We find in it no such compounds as ethico-religious, 
anti-psychological, etc. Our language is unfitted for these 
combinations; and we are sometimes alarmed at the threat- 
ened deluge of Germanicisms. Our translators would do 
well to study our older writers. They approximate far more 
closely to the German in their modes of expression, with 
their old, unpolluted English, than we moderns do. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


Tue Docrrine or Curistian Perrection, Expiatvep ANd 
Derenpep; wirH some Srricrures on Mr. Fousom’s 
“Review or Manan on Curistian Perrection.” Am. 


Bib. Repos. for July, 1839. 


By Rev. Asa Mahan, President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Expitanatory Nore sy THE Epirors. 


[The doctrine of Christian Perfection, as recently promul- 
gated by the writer of this article, and some others, has 
attracted so much attention, that it seems worthy of a more 
specific and thorough examination than it has yet received ; 
and, having permitted the little volume by Mr. Mahan to be 
reviewed in a former No. of the Repository, we have thought 
it proper, and for the interests of truth, to allow him space for 
a brief statement and defence of the doctrine in question on 
the pages of the same work. We are not to be understood, 
however, as cherishing views in accordance with the main 
point here attempted to be established. Several of the writer’s 
positions we regard as untenable. Yet they are the strong 
arguments in support of the doctrine, and we are glad to pre- 
sent them to our readers, so condensed and clearly stated. In 
this form they may hereafter be met without any danger of 
misapprehension ; and our expectation is that they will be 
examined in a future No. of the Repository. We do not pro- 
pose to encourage a long controversy on this subject, but 
trust that a single article, in reply to the following, will be 
all that will be judged necessary to place the truth in clear 
light. For the present we refer our readers to the article by 
Dr. Pond on the same subject, in the Repository for January, 
1839, and also to Mr. Folsom’s “ Review.” 

It is due to Mr. Mahan to state, that we have stricken from 
his manuscript several paragraphs which seemed irrelevant to 
his principal purpose, and have also omitted to insert several 
passages marked for quotation from his book, the entire sub- 
stance of which is repeated in his present article. But we 
have been careful to exclude nothing which could contribute 
im any measure to the support of his main positions. ] 
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Near the commencement of his review, Mr. Folsom re- 
marks : “It was due from Mr. Mahan to his brethren, and to 
the cause of truth, to present, in the outset, the real question 
at issue ; to state what they believed and what they did not 
believe.” Have I not done precisely what Mr. Folsom says 
I ought to have done? Has he not himself overlooked or 
misapprehended what I have said upon the subject ; and for 
this reason misstated the question at issue between the ad- 
vocates and opposers of the doctrine of Christian Perfection ? 
That the reader may form a correct judgment in respect to 
this subject, 1 will cite a passage from the work reviewed. 
After endeavoring to explain the nature of the doctrine, and 
the important points of agreement between its advocates 
and opposers, I thus state the question in respect to which 
we differ: “ We will now, in the second place, consider the 
question in respect to which they differ. It is the simple 
question, Whether we may now, during the progress of the 
present life, attain to entire perfection in holiness, and 
whether it is proper for us to indulge the anticipation of 
making such attainments. One part of the church affirm, 
that the perfect obedience which God requires of us, we 
may render to him. The other affirm, that it is criminal for 
us to expect to render that obedience. One part affirm that 
we ought to aim at entire perfection in holiness, with the 
expectation of attaining to that state. The other part affirm, 
that we ought to aim at the same perfection in holiness, with 
the certain expectation of not attaining to that state. On 
the one hand, it is affirmed, that we ought to pray that the 
“very God of peace will sanctify us wholly, and preserve 
our whole spirit, and soul, and body, blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” with the expectation, that 
God will answer our prayers by the bestowment of that very 
blessing. On the other hand, it is affirmed, that we ought 
to put up that identical prayer, with the certain expectation 
of not receiving the blessing which we ‘desire of him.’ Oa 
the one hand, it is affirmed that grace is provided in the 
gospel to render the Christian, even in this life, ‘perfect in 
every good work to do the will of God.’ On the other 
hand, it is affirmed, that no such grace is provided.” 

In respect to the question, as here stated, I conceive the 
advocates and opposers of the doctrine of Christian perfection 
are really at issue. The question is entirely disunct from 
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the question, What attainments do Christians actually make ? 
Now, how shall this question be settled, viz. the question 
whether we are authorized to aim at and pray for “ per- 
fection” with the expectation of attaining it? Not by a 
reference to our natural ability. This may exist in all its 
fulness, with the absolute certainty that no attainments at 
all in holiness will be made. This is in fact true of all fallen 
spirits, and with all mankind in the absence of the influence 
of the grace of the gospel. But suppose it to be shown, that 
provisions are made and revealed in the gospel, for this 
specific object, the entire sanctification of Christians in this 
life ; and that specific promises to that effect are there given. 
Are we not, then, as fully authorized to expect perfect, as 
partial holiness in this life? It is “by the promises” that 
we are to be “ made partakers of the divine nature.” When 
we have determined the nature and extent of “the promises,” 
have we not determined the degree of holiness which we are 
authorized to expect? The question, then, What are the 
nature and extent of “the promises?” is a question of funda- 
mental importance to us as Christians. Now, it is upon this 
question, that the advocates of the doctrine of Christian 

erfection are endeavoring to fix the attention of the church. 

hey contend that there are three questions connected with 
this doctrine. 1. What is the natural ability of men? or, 
have men natural ability to yield perfect obedience to the 
commands of God? In respect to this question, most Chris- 
tians agree. 2. Are we authorized, in view of the provisions 
and promises of divine grace, together with the other teach- 
ings of inspiration, to expect to attain to a state of perfect 
holiness in this life? 3. Do the Scriptures teach us that 
any have attained, or will attain to a state of entire sancti- 
fication in this life? The opposers of this doctrine overlook 
entirely the second question, and fasten upon the third, as 
the only important question in respect to which we are at 
issue. 

In the book reviewed by Mr. F., the second is the great 
question to which the attention of the reader is perpetually 
directed. The third is referred to only incidentally, and that 
on account of its bearing on the main question. The argu- 
ment under this head is this: We are authorized to expect 
to attain to a state of entire sanctification in this life, because 
the Scriptures inform us, that others have attained to that 
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state. Every thing is said as a means to one end-—-the de- 
termination of the great question, To what degree of holiness 
do the Scriptures authorize us to ezpect to attain in this life? 
That which is practicable to us on the ground of our natural 
ability, is in one sense attainable. That which is rendered 
practicable, not on the ground of natural ability, but by the 
provisions of divine grace, is attainable in a different and 
higher sense of the term. It is in this last sense, that the 
term is used by me throughout the entire work under con- 
sideration.* 

Mr. F’. meets the arguments adduced to sustain my posi- 
tion by starting another and different question, and then 
replying to that, and not the one which I had started. This 
will appear evident as we proceed to consider his reply to 
my arguments. 

The first argument to sustain the position that perfection 
in holiness is attainable in this life, is thus stated. “The 
Bible positively affirms that provision is made in the gospel 
for the attainment of that state, and that to make such pro- 
vision is one of the great objects of Christ’s redemption.”’+ 
To sustain this declaration, the following passages are cited : 
Rom. 8: 3,4. 1 Pet. 2: 24. 2 Cor. 5: 15. 1 Pet. 1: 4. 2 Cor. 
7:1. But Mr. F. replies, that this does not prove that any 
will attain to that state, and consequently, “ proves nothing 
respecting the real question at issue, unless it be contended, 
that the object of the Saviour’s coming, being, as Mr. Mahan 
states, to raise Christians to a state of perfect and perpetual 
holiness in this life, that object has failed of being accom- 
plished, except so far as real Christians have been raised to 
such a state.” | reply: The fact that provision is made in 
the gospel for the entire justification of sinners, does not, by 
itself, prove that any actually are justified. But does it not 
authorize us to seek for that blessing with the expectation 
of obtaining it? For the same reason, does not the fact, that 
provision is mude in the gospel for the entire sanctification 
of Christians in this life, authorize us to seek for that state, 
with the expectation of attaining to that also? If the fact 
that provision is made in the gospel for the declared and 
specific object of putting us in possession of a certain blessing, 
does not authorize us to seek for that blessing, with the ex- 








* See pp. 19, 20, etc. t Page 20. 
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pectation of obtaining it, how can it be shown that we are 
authorized to seek for any blessing promised in the Bible, 
with the expectation of obtaining it ! 

My second argument is thus stated:* “ Perfection in ho- 
liness is promised to the Christian in the New Covenant, 
under which he is now placed. The moral law, as all admit, 
requires perfect and perpetual holiness. The position assumed 
is, that whatever is required of us by the moral law, is de- 
finitely promised to us in the gospel. In 2 Pet. 1: 4, we are 
informed, that it is “by the promises,” that we are to be 
rendered “partakers of the divine nature ;” that is, of the 
holiness and blessedness of God, and “ escape the corruption 
that is in the world through lust.” If it can be shown, that 
perfection in holiness is definitely pledged to us in “the 
promises,” then | affirm, that they authorize us to expect 
perfection in holiness. 

To show that the promises do authorize us to expect per- 
fection in holiness, the following, among other passages of 
Scripture, were cited. Jer. 32: 39,40. Ez. 36: 25. Deut. 
30: 6. Jer. 1: 20. 1 Thes. 5: 23, 24.7 

Let us look particularly at two or three of these passages. 
Deut. 30: 6, “ And the Lord thy God will cireumcise thy 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul. In Deut. 10: 12, 
the following question is asked: “ And now, Israel, what doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to serve 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy soul?” 
Now, why are we told that the phrase, “ with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul,” in the latter passage, and in all the 
precepts of the Bible, implies perfect holiness, while in the 
former passage the same phrase implies but partial holiness? 
If this construction is to be put upon this phrase in Deut. 
30: 6, why not in all other instances ? 

1 Thess. 5: 23,24, “And the very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly,” &c. The original term here translated wholly, 
is composed of two terms, each of which means perfection. 
Hence Professor Robinson renders it “wholly complete, 
perfect.” The term rendered whole in the succeeding clause, 
is also a strong intensive. ‘The true meaning of the passage 


* Page 22. + Pages 83, 84. 
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may be thus expressed: The very God of peace so sanctify 
you, as to render you wholly perfect ; and I pray God, your 
entire spirit, and soul, and body, be so preserved, that when 
your lives, as Christians, shall be reviewed at the coming of 
Christ, you may be found to have been blameless. If this is 
not a prayer for perfection in holiness, we may safely affirm, 
that it is not in the power of the Greek language to express 
that idea. But does the apostle here pray that Christians 
may be thus sanctified and preserved in this life; or, as Mr. 
F. supposes, “ at the coming of Christ?” That we ought to 
understand the passage in the former and not in the Jatter 
sense, I argue from these considerations: 1. The terms 
“ spirit, soul, and body,” as most, if not all, admit, refer to 
the “immortal soul, the animal life, and the mortal body.” 
These surely can be preserved blameless only in this life. 
2. The Scriptures speak of our being presented blameless at 
the coming of Christ ; but never of our being sanctified and 
preserved blameless at that day. We have, then, in this 
passage, 1. A prayer dictated by direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, that God will render us, in this life, perfect in 
holiness, and preserve us in that state until the coming of 
Christ. 2. We are authorized by a positive promise, to look 
to God for this identical blessing, with the assurance that he 
will then thus sanctify and preserve us. “ Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it.” Such is the nature of the 
argument based upon the promises contained in these and 
kindred passages. The form of the argument is this: For 
whatever is directly promised to us in the gospel, we are 
authorized to look to God with the expectation of receiving 
it at his hands. Perfection in holiness is definitely promised 
to us in the gospel. We are therefore authorized to look to 
God to be “sanctified wholly,” with the full and joyful ex- 
pectation of being thus sanctified by his grace. Here Mr. 
F., as in the former instance, evades the question as stated 
by me, and replies to the argument, as if it were directed to 
another and different point. “ This,” he says, “proves nothing 
to the point, unless it can be proved that Christians perform 
every condition of the promises, and avail themselves fully 
of every privilege.” Until Christians know what their pri- 
vileges are, they will not of course avail themselves of them. 
To show Christians, not what their actual attainments are, 
but what are their privileges, is the exclusive object of the 
13* 
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argument under consideration. But Mr. F. maintains that 
the Bible affirms, that no one does, as a matter of fact, com- 
ply with these conditions. Now, what must be the influence 
of promising the richest blessings to us, upon certain condi- 
tions, and then requiring us to believe, that with these 
conditions we shall never comply? What is this, but to 
take the most effectual means conceivable to defeat the very 
end for which “the promises” were given, and practically 
to place us in the same relation to the attainment of the 
blessing, that we should be in, were its attainments known 
to be a natural impossibility ? 

“ The third argument, from the commands of Scripture, 
only proves,” says Mr. F., “ human obligations, and implies 
capacity commensurate with obligations; but not that any 
man perfectly obeys, or that any will obey.” But this is no 
reply to the argument, as stated by me. I did not argue 
that perfection in holiness is attainable from the mere fact, 
that it is required of us ; but from the “ manner and circum- 
stances in which such commands are given.” We find the 
command, “ be perfect,” clustered with others, to which all 
admit that obedience is not only required, but expected. 
Why is this one precept selected from the midst of others, 
given at the same time and in the same circumstances, as 
the solitary command to which obedience is not expected ? 
We find, also, the same writers presenting this and kindred 
precepts in the same manner and circumstances that they 
do others to which obedience is known to be expected. We 
have, then, the same evidence, that obedience to this com- 
mand is expected of us, that we have, that it is expected to 
any precept of the Bible that can be named.* 

The fourth argument is drawn from the prayer dictated 
by our Saviour to his disciples, together with the one put up 
by him in behalf of the church, on the evening preceding his 
crucifixion. Mr. F’. replies by asking, “Can it be proved, 
that the period will ever come when the will of God will be 
done on earth as universally and as perfectly as it is done 
in heaven?” 1 suppose it can, and that the petition under 
consideration, as well as other passages of Scripture, con- 
tains such proof. The reasoning of Mr. F., however, does 
not meet the arguments as stated by me. 


* See 1 Tim. 6; 13, 14. 
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In respect to the prayer of Christ, John 17: 20, 23, that 
Christians “may be one, even as we are one,” and that 
* they may be made perfect in one,” “ it is mere assumption,” 
Mr. F. says, “that the union [here] prayed for is one of 
absolute perfection in love.” ‘That such a union is implied 
in such language, he then denies, and affirms that the union 
referred to “has its fulfilment in that brotherly love which 
excludes division and strife,and draws forth the exclamation 
of the world: Behold how these Christians love one another !” 
How, then, can a union of perfect love be expressed, if such 
language does not express it’ And how can it be shown 
from the Bible, that such a union exists between the Father 
and the Son, or among the spirits of the “ just made perfect” 
in heaven? If, on the other hand, it is admitted that a union 
of perfect love is here prayed for, can we avoid the infer- 
ence, that the union here prayed for will exist among true 
Christians, or the world will never believe in Christ? The 
existence of such love is declared to be the condition of such 
a belief. “'That the world may believe ;” “ that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me.” 

The fifth argument is drawn from the fact, that inspired 
men made the attainment of this particular state the subject 
of definite, fervent, and constant prayer. As examples of 
such prayers, Col. 4: 12; Heb. 13: 20, 21; and 1 Thes. 5: 
28, were cited. From the fact that such prayers are in 
conformity with the prayer dictated by our Saviour to the 
church, and with his own in her behalf, and that they were 
all dictated by direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it was 
argued, that we are authorized to put up similar petitions in 
our own behalf, with the expectation of receiving the bless- 
ing for which we pray. 

in reply to this argument, Mr. F. suggests, 1. That the 
phrases “ sanctify you wholly,” that “ye may stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of God,” and “ make you perfect 
in every good work to do his will,” mean simply “ maturity 
in Christian knowledge and virtue ;” or a state of mature 
but imperfect sanctification. 2. That “desire is prayer.” 
According to this, Paul, in the instance referred to by Mr. 
F., must have prayed at one and the same time, that he 
might and might not depart. In the language of poetry, 
“ Prayer is the soul’s desire, unuttered or expressed.” In the 
theological sense, it is, | suppose, asking God to grant us 
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what we choose, prefer, or regard asa good. Till we know 
what we ought to prefer, we do not know what we ought 
to pray for. Till we have reason to suppose that a thing is 
or may be “agreeable to the will of God,” we cannot know 
that it is proper for us to pray for it. When we know that 
a thing is not according to the will of God. do we not know, 
that for that it is not proper to pray? The prayer of Christ, 
“if it be possible,” etc., is not an exception to this principle ; 
because in this form the petition was agreeable to the will 
of God. Now, according to the theory of Mr. F., we know 
certainly, that God has changelessly determined, not to 
“sanctify any of his people wholly ” in this life ; nor to grant 
any requests put up for such a blessing. How, then, can he 
show that, upon his theory, it is proper to pray for entire ho- 
liness in this life? What is mocking God, if asking him to do 
that which he requires us to believe he will not do, is not ! 

One consideration, here, is worthy of special attention. 

When we pray for this, or any other blessing, do not the 
Scriptures authorize us to expect more than we “ask or 
think?” Does not the apostle, after praying for this specific 
blessing, expressly teach this sentiment, Eph. 3: 20? “ Now 
unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think.” But Mr. F.’s theory would require 
us to expect less than we “ ask and think.” 

The sixth argument is based upon the fact, that the richest 
blessings are promised to us in the Bible, on the specific 
condition of the existence of perfect holiness in us. Mr. F. 
replies, 1. By saying that the argument “ fails, because it 
is mere assumption.” Whether it is so, whether such pas- 
sages as Is, 26:3; Mat. 6: 22; 2 Cor. 13: 11, and Phil. 4: 
G, 7, are not cases in point, the reader must decide. Atten- 
tion is also invited to the following: Mat. 5: 48, “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” Matt. 7: 24, 25, “ Therefore whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him,” &c. 
Here, surely, the richest blessings are promised on the spe- 
cific condition of perfect holiness in us, 

But, 2. He says, “Thousands of saints, like Payson, 
Brainerd, and Griffin, though they have felt conscious of not 
being delivered from all sin, have had these precious prom- 
ises fulfilled in their hearts.” ‘To this | have only to reply, 
that if either of those men of God knew what it was to be 
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“kept in perfect peace,” their biographers, and their own 
journals, have most strangely misrepresented their expe- 
rience. Nor is it possible for any person to be kept in this 
state, till his holiness is perfect. 

I will pass by the seventh argument in this place, as it is 
my design to take it up by itself. 

The eighth is drawn from the fact, that for every incentive 
to sin from within and around us, a specific remedy is pro- 
vided and revealed in the gospel. “ This,” Mr. F. says, 
“ properly belongs to the first, and has therefore already been 
answered,” 

By no means, I reply. In the first, the Bible, as we have 
seen, affirms, in general terms, that provision is made in the 
gospel for our full redemption from all iniquity, and for our 
“ perfection and completeness in all the will of God.” In 
this it was shown that it descends to particulars, and points 
out for every incentive to sin, for every form of temptation, 
from the “ world, the flesh, and the devil,” a specific remedy. 
These two facts, taken together, present the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the doctrine of Christian perfection. In 
this form, neither Mr. F. nor any other individual has, so far 
as my knowledge extends, met the argument. 

The ninth argument, Mr. F. has answered by a mere 
assertion. I will therefore let it pass. 

The tenth was drawn from the “striking contrast between 
the language of inspiration and that of the church, wherever 
the church has denied this doctrine.” The language referred 
to is that which is in common use, from the “ pulpit, the press, 
and in the common walks of life.” From this contrast it is 
argued, that the church and the sacred writers hold different 
sentiments upon this subject. Who has not observed that a 
Calvinist and Arminian, when upon their knees, adopt a 
phraseology precisely similar, while, under other circum- 
stances, they widely differ in their language; and that this 
coincidence and difference arise from the coincidence of 
their practical convictions in one condition, and from the 
diversity of their views under other circumstances? So of 
the church. On her knees and in her covenants, she fully 
expresses the doctrine of Christian perfection. Under other 
circumstances, she expresses sentiments totally opposite. 
In the former instance, her language corresponds with that 
of the sacred writers, In the latter, it widely differs from 
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theirs. Now, the argument is, that this coincidence and dif- 
ference arise from the fact, that the practical convictions of 
the church correspond with those of the sacred writers in 
the former case, and differ from them in the latter. In this 
form, neither Mr. F. nor any other person, has, to my know- 
ledge, met the argument. 

In regard to the eleventh argument, to which Mr. F. has 
not replied, I would remark, that it remains with those who 
deny the doctrine under consideration, to show the consist- 
ency and propriety of the conduct of the church, in requiring 
her members, in her covenants, to pledge themselves to do 
that which, in her creeds, she requires them to believe thev 
never willdo. If it is “ better not to vow, than to vow anil 
not pay,” much more is it better “not to vow” than to vow 
with the certain and declared expectation of not paying. 

The following positions, assumed in the twelfth argument, 
Mr. F. does not deny : 

1, “ No evil can result from the belief of this doctrine, pro- 
vided we keep the true standard of holiness distinctly in 
view.” What evil can result from our aiming at perfection 
in holiness, with the expectation of attaining it, unless we 
lose sight of the standard at which we are required to aim? 

2. This doctrine “involves the very principle that is con- 
sidered necessary to efficient action on all other subjects.” 
On all subjects, except religion, it is universally admitted, 
that the belief, that one will not attain to a certain state, cuts 
the nerve and sinew of all effort for the attainment of that 
state. 

3. That it is the indispensable duty of all to aim at per- 
fection in holiness. Now, the principle which | assumed 
and still maintain, as demonstrably evident, is this; that the 
belief, that as a matter of fact, we never shall attain to a 
certain state, renders it as impracticable to aim at that state, 
as the belief that its attainment is an impossibility. 

To illustrate this principle, I adduced two suppositions ; 
that of a hunter pointing his weapon at the moon, with the 
belief, that to hit it is impossible, and that of an individual 
pointing his at a mark, under the full persuasion that, while 
all are naturally able to do it, no man ever did, or ever will 
hit it. The principle assumed is, that it is equally impossi- 
ble for each of these individuals to aim at, or intend to hit 
his object, If Mr. F. denies this, he is met by the testimony 
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of universal consciousness, that no man ever did or can aim 
at, or intend to reach a point which he fully believes to lie 
beyond the line of all expectation. If, on the other hand, 
he admits the principle, he must also admit, as an insupera- 
ble objection to his theory, that it renders it impracticable 
for us to do that which all acknowledge to be our indispens- 
able duty, to wit, to aim at perfection in holiness. The fact 
adduced by Mr. F., that artists and scholars have before the 
“mind’s eye an ideal of excellence which to them is abso- 
Jutely unattainable,” is not in point. Such persons are 
actually aiming at that only which they regard as practica- 
ble, that is, an approach indefinitely near to the ideal before 
the mind. So of the Christian. He can aim at that point 
which he regards as lying within the circle of rational ex- 
pectation, and no farther. 

As Mr. F.’s reply to the last argument, which is drawn 
from the absurdity of the common theory, that the “ Chris- 
tian is always perfectly sanctified at, or a few minutes before 
death, and not at an earlier period,” is only the expression 
of an opinion opposed to mine, I shall pass it by, and close 
this article with some remarks of a general character. 

We are now prepared for the question, whether the sacred 
writers assert the fact, that any have attained, or that any 
will attain to this state in this life? I here assume the fol- 
lowing positions: 1. The sacred writers assert the fact, 
that some of the ancient saints did, in this life, attain to a 
state of entire sanctification. 2. The Bible affirms, that to 
this state the church is to attain during the progress of her 
future history. 

I. In regard to the first position, let us contemplate the 
consequences which must result from the supposition that 
God has revealed, and required us to believe, that no one 
ever has attained, or ever will attain, to a state of entire 
sanctification in this life. Such a revelation and require- 
ment would tend, in the most effectual manner, to defeat the 
declared object of the gospel—the implicit faith and obe- 
dience of the people of God. What more effectual means 
could a parent, for example, take to prevent the implicit 
obedience of a child, than to require that child to believe 
that he will never render such obedience? The belief of 
the fact under consideration, as a revealed truth, would of 
itself, aside from all other influences, render entire obedience 
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on our part impracticable ; at least, it would render disobe- 
dience an absolute certainty. One of the most distinguished 
divines in this country has laid down this principle as self- 
evident, that the belief, that there is an absolute certainty, 
that we shall never perform a certain act, places us practi- 
cally in the same relation to that act, that we should be in, 
did we believe its performance to be a natural impossibility. 
Shall we then suppose that God has rendered obedience to 
his requirements thus impracticable The revelation of pro- 
visions for our entire sanctification, together with that of mul- 
tiplied promises to that effect, is the perfection of absurdity 
on the above supposition. A blessing pledged upon condi- 
tions with which we are required to believe we never shal] 
comply, is not promised at all. 

Il. The manner in which the sacred writers speak upon 
this subject, is wholly irreconcilable with the supposition, 
that they intended to impress their hearers with the convic- 
tion, that no Christian ever did or ever will attain to this 
state in this life. That they made it the constant theme of 
their meditations, preaching, exhortations, conversation and 
prayers; that they urged it upon Christians as a sacred 
duty ; that they held before their hearers the provisions and 
promises of divine grace, to induce them to press forward 
for its attainment, and that as a means to the same end, they 
dwelt much upon the blessedness of pure and “ perfect love,” 
none, | presume, will deny. We are bound, therefore, to 
suppose, in the absence of positive evidence to the contrary, 
that some of the sacred writers may have attained to this 
state. But, 

Ill. The sacred writers positively affirm, that some did 
attain to this state. My remarks will be confined to two 
cases referred to in the work under consideration. 

I begin with the character of Paul. 

1. There is but one act of his Christian life recorded by 
the sacred writers, which is of a doubtful character. 1 refer 
to his controversy with Barnabas. With this exception, 
(and by but a few is even this regarded as an exception,) his 
whole Christian character, as portrayed by the pen of inspi- 
ration, is “perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 

2. The apostle very frequently presents himself as an 
example to Christians, without any intimation, that in copy- 
ing that example ‘they will not do their entire duty. Phil. 
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4: 9, “ Those things which ye have both learned and receiv- 
ed, and heard and seen in me, do; and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” Phil. 3: 17, “Brethren, be followers 
together of me, end mark them which walk so as ye have 
us for an ensample. 1 Cor. 11: 1, “Be ye followers of me, 
even as Lam of Christ,” that is, since I am an imitator of 
Christ, be ye imitators of me. Who would dare to apply 
such language to himself, who was conscious of not present- 
ing to Christians a perfect pattern for their imitation ? 

3. The apostle appeals to his hearers and to God, as wit- 
nesses of the entire purity of his character. 1 Thes. 2: 16, 
“Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily, and justly, and 
unblamably, we behaved ourselves among you that believe.” 
Acts 20: 26, “ Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I 
am pure from the blood of all men.” Who that was conscious 
of continued shortcomings in duty, would dare to apply such 
language to himself? In Acts 24: 16, the apostle declares, 
that his aim was to have always a “conscience void of of- 
fence toward God, and toward men.” In 2 Tim. 1: 3, and 
elsewhere, he represents himself as being in this very state : 
“ ] thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers with a pure 
conscience.” Again: “J have lived in all good conscience 
before God unto this day.” In 1 Tim. 1: 5, the apostle de- 
clares, that the “end of the commandment,” i.e., all that 
God requires, “is charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” By what language can 
a man profess perfection in holiness, if the apostle in such 
passages has not done it ? 

4. The general representations which the apostle gives of 
his character, lead to the same conclusion: Gal. 2: 20, “I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now live in the 
flesh, | live by the faith of the Son of God.” 

As further proof, I now refer to Phil. 3: 12—17, the pas- 
sage so often cited to disprove the doctrine of Christian 
perfection. The apostle here presents his character in two 
points of light. 1. In reference to a state of glory conse- 
quent on having victoriously finished his race as a Christian. 
In this respect he of course was not perfect ; just as Christ 
in the same respect was not perfect, while in a state of hu- 
miliation on earth. 2. In reference to moral or Christian 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. IV. NO. II. 14 
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character, contemplating himself as a runner in the Christian 
race for the crown of glory. 

That the apostle lays claim to perfection in holiness, is 
evident from the following considerations. 1. He represents 
himself as putting forth his entire energies in the Christian 
race, which is all that is requisite to perfection of Christian 
character. 2. In this respect he declares himself perfect : 
Let us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded.” 
3. He calls upon Christians to imitate his example, and that 
without any qualification: “ Brethren, be ye followers to- 
gether of me.” If the apostle had represented himself as 
coming short in his duty, he certainly would not have thus 
called upon Christians to imitate his example. 

An objection is sometimes made to the explanation here 
given of verse 12: It was needless for the apostle to affirm, 
that he was not yet perfected in glory. Of this his readers 
were of course aware. I answer, while the apostle did 
affirm his perfection in holiness, it was necessary, at the same 
time, that he should affirm, that he had not “ attained” and 
was not “perfect” in glory; inasmuch as the error was 
then being spread abroad, that the “ resurrection was already 
past,” and thus the “faith of some had been overthrown.” 
‘The same thing, as I believe, the apostle affirms of himself, 
Rom. 8: 2: “ For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death ;” the “law 
of sin and death” referred to in chapter 3. Such is the tes- 
timony of an inspired apostle to his own attainments as a 
Christian; testimony applicable only to a state of entire 
sanctification. 

We will now contemplate the testimony of another apos- 
tle, 1 John, 3: 21, 4: 17, 18: “Beloved, if our heart condemn 
us not, then have we confidence toward God.” “ Herein is 
our love made perfect, that we may have boldness in the 
day of judgment, because as he is, so are we in this world. 
There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear.” 
In the first chapter of this epistle, the apostle informs Chris- 
tians, that he was about to tell them what he knew to be 
true from actual observation and experience. He then states, 
1. The condition of those whose hearts do not condemn 
them. They have “confidence toward God.” 2. The 
effect of “perfect love.” It “casteth out fear.” 3, The 
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characteristics by which those who do and those who do not 
exercise “perfect love” may be distinguished from each 
other. “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” “He that feareth 
is not made perfect in love.” From the above considerations, 
the following conclusions are to my mind undeniably evident. 
1, As the apostle is professedly speaking of what he knew 
to be true, from observation and experience, he did know, 
from observation and experience, the effects of “ perfect 
love.” 2. There were those at that time, who had in his 
judgment attained to this state; else why did he give the 
characteristics by which such persons might be distinguished 
from those who have not made such attainments? Other 
examples might be adduced. 

IV. The Bible affirms, that to this state the church shall 
attain during the progress of her future history. This I 
argue from the following considerations. 

1. For this glorious consummation Christ has taught his 
whole church to pray, “Thy kingdom come: thy will be 
done on earth as in heaven.” There is certainly a very 
strong presumption in favor of the occurrence of any con- 
summation, in the fact, that Christ has required his whole 
church to pray for it. 

2. For this consummation Christ not only prayed, but 
declared its occurrence to be essential to the conversion of 
the world. John 17: 20—23. 

3. To bring about this consummation, is one of the re 
vealed objects of his redemption, and purposes of his grace 
Eph. 5: 25-27, “ Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church, and gave himself for it ; that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word, that he might present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.” The phrase, “ by the 
word,” i, e., a preached gospel, shows, that this passage is 
to be applied to the church in this world. Eph. 1: 9, 10, 
“Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, ac- 
cording to his good pleasure which he hath purposed in him- 
self; ‘hat in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven and which are on earth, even in him.” In the first 
passage above cited, we learn, that it is the object of Christ’s 
redemption, perfectly to sanctify his church. In the last, it 
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is declared to be his purpose, in the “dispensation of the 
fulness of time,” to accomplish this very object. What other 
meaning can we attach to the phrase, to “gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth ?” 

4. God has unconditionally promised this very consum- 
mation to the church, Jer. 31: 31—34; Heb. 8: 10—12; Ez. 
36: 25—27; Jer. 50: 20; Ez. 37:23. Here I would remark, 
that a promise may be unconditional to the church, and con- 
ditional to all individuals of whom the church is composed. 
God, for example, unconditionally promised to the seed of 
Abraham the land of Canaan. Yet no one generation could 
take possession of that land without faith in that promise. 
See Heb. 3: 19, and Numb. 32: 15. Such, however, was 
the nature of the promise, as to render it certain that some 
generation would believe, and take possession of the bless- 
ing. So of the promises of the new covenant ; “some must 
enter in.” Yet such is the nature of those promises, that 
those only who understand them and embrace them by faith, 
can “enter in.” There remaineth, therefore, a glorious con- 
summation to the church. God shall “sprinkle clean water 
upon her, and she shall be clean.” “ From all her filthiness 
and from all her idols shall he cleanse her.” “In those days 
and at that time, saith the Lord, the iniquity of Israe} shal] 
be sought for, and there shal] be none ; and the sins of Judah, 
and they shall not be found.” “Neither shall they defile 
themselves any more with their idols, nor with any of their 
detestable things, nor with any of their transgressions.” 

When will the church understand the “ riches of the glory 
of Christ’s inheritance in the saints ?” Then shall her “ peace 
be as a river, and her righteousness as the waves of the sea.” 

5. The same thing is implied in other passages relating to 
the future glory of the church, Isa. 11: 1—9. The entire 
description here given is applicable only to a state of perfect 
moral purity. “ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the seas.” If sin remains 
in the bosom of the church, there will be something to “ burt 
and destroy.” See, also, Isa. 2: 4, and 65: 25; Micah 4: 1—4; 
Zech. 14: 20. “In that day shall there be upon the bells of 
the horses Hoxiness uno THE Lorp,” etc. 

G. It is declared that the church shall come into this state 
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before the “ battle of the great day of God Almighty,” which 
is to precede the millennium. Rev. 19: 6—8, “ And to her it 
was granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, clean 
and white, for the fine linen is the righteousness of the saints.” 
What emblem can express a state of perfect moral purity, 
if this does not? That this is the real meaning of the sacred 
writer, is evident from verse 14, in which the moral purity 
of heaven is expressed by precisely the same emblem, “fine 
linen, white and clean.” Here we have the actual accom- 
plishment of the object of redemption referred to in Eph. 5: 
25—27, and of the purpose of divine grace spoken of in Eph. 
1: 9,10: “The marriage of the Lamb,” which is to take 
place on earth, “ will come” when, and only when, Christ 
shall “ present the church to himself, a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ;” but when it shall 
be “holy and without blemish.” 1 conclude, then, that the 
Bible teaches us, that some have already attained to a state 
of entire sanctification in this life, and that to this glorious 
consummation the church is hereafter to be brought. 

We are now prepared to consider the following remark 
of Mr. F. “It is remarkable, while he [Mr. Mahan] is con- 
tending for the doctrine of the actual attainment of perfect 
and permanent holiness in the present life, as the secret and 
spring of higher devotedness which he trusts he himself has 
found, it was not that doctrine, but another, which put him 
in possession of the secret.” I Guserve, 1. That 1 have no- 
where contended for the “doctrine of the actual attainment 
of perfect and permanent holiness in the present life, as the 
secret and spring of higher devotedness.” ‘The secret and 
spring of all attainment in holiness, I have everywhere placed 
in simple faith in those provisions and promises of divine 
grace, which render the attainment of perfect holiness in this 
life practicable to us, and practicable in the sense in which 
I have explained the term. 2. Every one is aware, that 
while an individual theoretically adopts one sentiment, he 
may, in certain circumstances, practically adopt precisely 
the opposite sentiment. Certain philosophers, for example, 
deny the existence of the external world, while their practi- 
cal convictions are in direct opposition to their theory. A 
sinner who theoretically holds the doctrine of inability, prac- 
tically adopts the opposite doctrine when brought under 
deep conviction of sin. So with myself at the time to which 
Mr. F. refers. The redemption of Christ was then present- 
14* 
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ed to my mind as a full and perfect redemption. I felt that 
in Christ I was “complete,” that in him every demand of my 
being was met, and perfectly met. In this light I presented 
him to others. - It was by subsequent reflection, however, 
that 1 became aware that the principles which I had prac- 
tically adopted necessarily involved the doctrine of Christian 
perfection. Here permit me to express the conviction, that 
no man ever makes high attainments in holiness without the 
practical adoption, at the time, of this very doctrine, the 
perfect fulness of Christ’s redemption. ‘T’o make such at- 
tainments with the common theory distinctly before the 
mind ; to rise, under such circumstances, from the gloom of 
spiritual barrenness to the enjoyment of the life and peace 
which the gospel promises, is, in my judgment, a natural 
impossibility. 

I will now notice one or two difficulties of the common 
theory respecting this subject, which have not been referred 
to in the preceding remarks, but which the advocates of that 
theory will be necessitated to meet before the churches. 

1, They must meet the doctrine of Christian perfection 
upon its own merits, unencumbered with any imputed or 
supposed alliance with perfectionism, or any of the forms of 
fanaticism at which the church is justly alarmed. 

2. All admit, that if the declarations of Scripture in res- 
pect to the provisions and promises of divine grace, are to 
be understood literally, they authorize us to expect entire 
sanctification in this life. The advocates of the common 
theory maintain, that we are to put a restrictive construction 
upon such passages. Now, when would the universally re- 
ceived principles of interpretation require us to put a literal 
construction upon promises? In determining this question, 
respect should always be had to the power, knowledge, and 
goodness of the promiser. In God these are all perfect. 

3. All admit that we should be under obligations infinite, 
to put a literal and not a restrictive construction upon “ the 
promises,” when the former construction is most favorable 
to holiness. Now, the literal construction of “the promises” 
authorizes us to pray for and aim at perfection in holiness, 
with the joyful expectation of obtaining it. Which construc- 
tion is most favorable to fervent prayer and rigorous effort 
for holiness,—that which authorizes such expectation, or that 
which annihilates it? 
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4, Another difficulty in the way of the common theory 
will be found in the argument in respect to the internal 
evidence of Christianity. The argument is this: (1.)— 
The absolute perfection of the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity. (2.) The perfect adaptation of its system of doc- 
trines, etc., to secure obedience in us, to its precepts. Of 
one or more possible constructions of the language of inspi- 
ration, that must be admitted to be the true one which is best 
adapted to secure obedience to the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity, or we must give up for ever the argument for the 
truth of Christianity from internal evidence. Now, who will 
deny, that the construction for which we contend is better 
adapted to secure obedience than the opposite construction ? 

Finally, every one who understands the doctrine of Chris- 
tian perfection, knows perfectly, that its truth is a perpetual 
want of the church. To persuade her that this doctrine is 
not true, is to persuade her that that gospel, which professes 
to meet all her wants, and render her “ complete in Christ,” 
is an imperfect gospel. 

I notice but one other statement of Mr. F. Speaking of 
the “permanent and visible state to which the Christian 
must reach,” “ To this state,” he says, “he will be raised, 
not by dwelling on any abstract notion of the actual attain- 
ment of perfect holiness in this life,” but by “beholding, as 
in a glass, the glory of the Lord,” and “being changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory.” I reply, in conclu- 
sion of this article, by citing the following extract from the 
work under consideration. The design of the extract is to 
show the influence of dwelling upon the doctrine of Chris- 
tian perfection. It implies three things : 

“1. Deep and profound meditation upon the pure and 
perfect law of God, and upon the action of all the powers 
of our being, in all the circumstances and relations of life, 
in conformity with that law. By thus meditating upon the 
divine statutes, the Psalmist declares that he had become 
“ wiser than his teachers.” Who will dare affirm that such 
meditations are not in a high degree favorable to holiness ? 
Who will affirm that, in thus meditating upon God’s pure 
and perfect law, we shall see no bright reflections of that 
glory, in the beholding of which the Christian is changed into 
the same image ! 

“2. In another view of the subject, dwelling upon the 
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view of Christian perfection implies a devout contemplation 
of the character of Christ, as a full and perfect Saviour—a 
Saviour able and willing to meet all our real necessities. By 
such contemplations—contemplations in which we are 
brought to “know and believe the love which God hath to 
us”—we are informed, 1 John 4: 16, 17, that “our love is 
made perfect.” 

“3. In yet another view of the subject, dwelling upon the 
doctrine under consideration implies a frequent and devout 
contemplation of the provisions of divine grace for the entire 
sanctification of believers, and of the designs of God to raise 
them to this state, whenever they Jook to him by faith to do 
it for them. Such meditations upon God’s “thoughts of 
good, and not of evil,” towards his people, tend in the most 
powerful manner conceivable to melt our hearts in love and 
tenderness towards God, and to induce in us the most vigor- 
ous efforts after that holiness which we are required to 
perfect. In whatever point of light the doctrine under con- 
sideration is contemplated, dwelling upon it has one tendency, 
and only one—the assimilation of our entire character to 
that of Christ.” 
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ARTICLE X. 


Reuicious Liperty in France. 







By an American in Paris. 


. Projet d’Ordonnance portant réglement d’ Administration pour les 

Eglises Réformées. 

2. Lettre d’un Laique a un Pasteur, sur le Projet d’Ordonnance portant 
réglement d@ Administration pour les Eglises Réformées. (Par 
Henri Lutteroth), Paris, 1840. 

3. Lettre dun Pasteur sur le Projet d’Ordonnance portant réglement 
d’ Administration pour les Eglises Réformées, par Athanase Coquerel, 
Pun des Pasteurs de I’ Eglise Réformée de Paris. 

4. Lettre ad M. Athanase Coquerel, l'un des Pasteurs de l Eglise Réfor- 
mée de Paris, sur le Projet d’Ordonnance portant réglement d’ Ad- 
ministration pour les Eglises Réformées, par le Comte Agénor De Gas- 
parin, Maitre des Requétes au Conseil d’Etat. 

. Lettre M. le Comte Agénor De Gasparin, sur le Methodisme. 
Par Joseph Martin-Paschoud, l’un des Pasteurs de l’Eglise Réfor- 

mée de Paris. : 
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Ir was our intention to give one or two articles on the 
History of the Protestant Religion in France, before enter- 
ing on the topic which is now to receive our notice ; but 
circumstances, which we need not state, compel us_ to post- 
pone them for the present, that we may discuss a subject of 
vast and immediate interest to the church in that country. 
To bring this subject more fully before our readers, we 
invite their attention to the State of Religious Liberty in 
France since the Revolution of 1789. 
Jt is well known that one result of that great movement, 















; in its earliest and best times, was to give to France the 
j rich boon of religious freedom,—a boon which she had only 
partially and occasionally enjoyed, for centuries. But soon, 





the Revolution, so full of promise to its ardent admirers, 
became a tornado, sweeping away all the ancient institu- 
tions of the kingdom, and leaving bare the very foundations 
on which they had stood. The Roman Catholic church 
dominant, exclusive and persecuting, as she had long been, 
was soon made to feel that her day of retribution had 
come ; and dreadful were the blows beneath which she suc- 
cumbed. Inher fall, she dragged down Christianity itself ; 
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of which, in the estimation of the infuriated avengers of 
is injuries, she had been the true and sole representative. 

eligion in its widest sense was declared by statute to be 
annihilated, 

But the storm of political fury and infidel licentiousness 
at length abated; and the conviction of the necessity of a 
religion of some kind to the existence of any civil govern- 
ment, began to return to the minds of all reflecting men. 
Even when the storm was at its acme, Robespierre saw the 
desolation it was working, and endeavored to mitigate its 
fury, by inducing the Convention, which had recently abol- 
ished religion in every form, to restore the doctrines of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and of the immortality of the 
soul.* The reignof Atheism and the worship of Reason, 
which was personated as a Goddess, by a beautiful woman 
from the brothels of Paris,in some of the fétes of that city, 
were of brief duration. Nor was that of Deism, which suc- 
ceeded, muchlonger. Itis true the theophilanthropists, aided 
by the funds of the government, opened some fifteen or 
twenty churches, hired the best singers from the opera 
and theatre, delivered orations and sung hymns in honor 
of God and the immortality of the soul ; but all in vain. By 
the end of 1795, scarcely a vestige of Deism, as an organ- 
ized form of religion, remained in France. From that 
epoch we may date the return of Christianity. 

Here we must be allowed to say that the admirers of 
Napoleon have claimed much more for that great but am- 
bitious man than he deserves. At this moment especially, 
when all France is intoxicated, with the idea of having his 
remains brought from St. Helena and deposited in the H6- 
tel des Invalides, no language is too extravagant to be em- 
ployed in his praise.t For months the press has teemed 
with these laudations. The newspapers, excepting those 


*On the 10th of October, 1793, the Convention decreed the 
abolition of Christianity ; in place of which they established 
what they called the worship of Reason. Onthe 7th of May 
following, Robespierre induced the same body to proclaim 
the restoration of the above doctrines. 

+ The friends and authors of the Revolution of July, 1830, 
are foremost in bringing back the remains of the Emperor, 
and accomplishing—if we may so term it—his apotheosis ! 
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in favor of the Carlist or late régime,—the Gazette de France, 
the France, the Quotidienne, and the Univers—have made 
this event the standing subject of remark. A vast number 
of pamphlets, and even several volumes have been publish- 
ed onthis subject. Every fact and circumstance which any 
one has known, or heard of in relation to him, has been 
dragged to light. Elba and St. Helena have been survey- 
ed; and topographical charts have been published, to adorn 
a ten sous pamphlet in which the author,—some young 
man perhaps making his début,—thinks that he has said 
something better than has ever yet been said respecting the 
“Greatest Captain of twelve centuries,” as Lord Holland 
styles him. And among all the titles bestowed upon him, 
none is more conspicuous than Restorer of Religion. To 
believe some of these ignorant scribblers, Napoleon Buona- 
parte was another Constantine. Indeed they have instituted 
a grave comparison between the two men, and maintained 
that what the latter did for Christianity in the 4th centu- 
bs ry, the former has done, and more, in the 19th. 

% Let us consider for a moment the claims of Napoleon to 
the title of Restorer of Religion. What are the facts in the 
case ? During the years 1796—99, that is, from the close of 
the Convention to the overthrow of the Directory by Napo- 
leon, the ‘Christian religion, aided by legislative enactments, 
was gradually re-establishing itself in France.* From the 







































* One of the last acts of the Convention had reference to 
religious worship. It is called the law of the 7th Vendem- 
iaire of the year Iv. (29th September) 1795. The 17th Article is 
as follows: “The room chosen for the holding of religious 
worship shall be indicated and declared to the Assistant Mu- 
nicipal Officer, in the communes* of less than five thousand 

3 souls, and in the others, to the Municipal Administration of 
4 the Canton or Arrondissement. This declaration shall be 
? copied into the common register of the yon or the 
commune, and sent to the bureau of the correctional police 
of the Canton. It is forbidden to use the aforesaid room be- 
fore having complied with this formality.” It is remarkable, 
i that the article immediately preceding, forbids the assem- 
4 bling of more than ten persons in a private house, besides the 













* The smallest subdivisions of France, which correspond very nearly 
to our townships, 
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month Vendémiaire in 1795 to 1801—the epoch of the 
famous Concordat—32,214 parishes out of 40,000, had de- 
manded and received permission to re-open their churches, 
and had actually opened them; whilst 4,571 were in the 
process of demanding the same permission. Two national 
councils (Catholic) were held at Paris, one in 1797, the 
other in 1801. The reports and other pieces which these 
assemblies published, display a large share of the Jansenist 
spirit; and it is highly probable, that if Napoleon had al- 
lowed the Roman Catholic church to go on as it began, it 
would have become truly the Gallican church, somewhat 
like the church of England, yielding to the Pope the hon- 
ors of a simple primacy. 

The Protestants, in many places, had begun to hold pub- 
lic worship, which they had not been allowed to do for 
more than a century ; they relied on the voluntary principle 
for the support of their pastors, as their ancestors had done 
before the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Had Napo- 
leon let them alone, it is probable that the state of religion 
among them would have been more flourishing than it is at 
thisday. ‘They would have re-established their Provincial 
and National Synods; and they would have restored their 
ancient confession of faith and discipline. What have 
they gained by the Organic Articles of the year X? We 
shall see. 

But was not Buonaparte the author of the Concordat ? 
We answer, he was. And by that instrument he re-organ- 
ized the Roman Catholic church of France, and subjected 
it to the influence of the state beyond what it had ever 
known before. And was he not the author of the Organic 
Articles of 1802? He was. By these the Protestants obtain- 
ed, for the first time since 1685—the epoch of the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes—a legalized existence, and 
the right to have their public worship sustained, like that of 
the Roman Catholics, from the national treasury. In other 
respects, they were put on a level with their fellow-sub- 
jects. This was doing a great deal for them; nor were 
they ungrateful. No equal portion of the French people 


individuals who reside in it, for religious worship. The Con- 
vention, like all successive governments of France, seems to 
have had a great dread of private meetings. 
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adhered more faithfully to the fortunes of that great man—a 
fact of which he was not ignorant. But let us examine, 
more in detail, these two famous measures—the Concordat, 
and the Organic Articles relative to Protestant worship. 

The Concordat* to which we have referred, was con- 
cluded at Paris between Buonaparte, as First Consul, and 
Pius VII., on the 26th Messidor of the year 1X. (July 15th, 
1801.) The ratifications were exchanged on the 23d of 
Fructidor, (Sept. 10th,) and it was proclaimed a law, by a 
decree of the legislative body, on the 18th Germinal of the 
year X. (April 8th, 1802.) It was made by three commis- 
sioners from each contracting party. Those appointed by 
Buonaparte were his brother Joseph, Cretet, a counsellor of 
state, and Bernier, doctor in theology, etc. ‘Those ap- 
pointed by the Pope were Cardinal Gonsalvi, Cardinal Jo- 
seph Spina, Archbishop of Corinth, and Father Caselli, 
theological adviser to his Holiness. 

This Concordat describes, in a general manner, the re- 
lations which the church was thenceforth to sustain to the 
state. The most important item relates to the appoint- 
ment of Archbishops and Bishops ; the Pope binding himself 
to consecrate persons nominated by the Government. On 
the same 15th of July, 1801, the Articles Organiques de la 
Convention du 26 Messidor au 1X.—founded on the Con- 
cordat—were adopted and decreed by the legislative 
body. These Articles, 77 in number, specify the duties of the 
clergy, their salaries and emoluments, the number of the 
higher clergy, etc. etc. 

They divided France into 60 Bishopricks ; the number 
of Archbishops was to be 10; the number of Bishops 50 ; the 
salaries of the former were fixed at 15,000 francs, those of 
the latter at 10,000. The curés, or parish priests, to be ap- 
pointed by the Bishops, with the approbation of the Govern- 
ment, were divided into two classes; those in the first class 
to have 1,500 francs, those in the second 1,000. It is 


* The word Concordat designates a convention between 
the Bishop of Rome, as head of the Church, and any secular 
government, for the settlement of ecclesiastical relations.— 
Treaties which the Pope, as a secular Prince, makes with 
ether Princes respecting political matters, are not called Con- 
cordats. 
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evident from this Concordat and the 77 Organic Articles 
that the Government of France,—in other words, Napoleon 
—determined to curtail the power of the Roman Catholic 
church. Almost every article indicates a master dealing with 
aslave. Not only does the Government name the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops ; but neither can the Bishop appoint to 
a vacant curacy, nor can the priest leave his parish without 
itsconsent. The salaries of the clergy of all ranks are cut 
down to a very low point; and the Roman Catholic church, 
which had once possessed enormous revenues, must be con- 
tent with some thirty millions of francs! 

Let us now see what Napoleon did for the Protestants. 
With the Concordat, of course, they had nothing to do. 
But on the same day Organic Articles were adopted in re- 
lation to their worship ; and on the 18th Germinal following, 
(April 8th,) these were included in the proclamation of the 
First Consul, together with the Concordat and the Articles 
relating to the Catholic worship.* 

There are several things in these Articles which merit 
some notice. Those relating to the church of the Augs- 
burg Confession do not seem to have made any considerable 
change. In addition to local consistories, there were the 
Inspections, composed of five consistorial churches each ; 
and the general consistories, which consisted of delegates 
from each Inspection. There were to be three general 
consistories, which might meet as often as circumstances 
required, with the consent of the Government. These gen- 
eral consistories were to be held, for their respective dis- 
tricts, at Strasburg, Mayence and Cologne. 

But as to the Reformed church, the case was different. 
Here almost every thing was changed. Measures of a very 
restrictive character were prescribed. No provision was 
made for the ancient general synods. The individual 
churches did not retain the scriptural right of choosing their 


* The Protestant denominations or churches in France 
are two ; the Reformed church, which is properly speaking the 
French Protestant church, and the Lutheran church, com- 
monly called the church of the Augsburg Confession. The 
latter is almost wholly confined to the six or eight depart- 
ments which lie nearest tothe Rhine, and are German in 
their language and character. 
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own elders; but the law directed the consistory of each 
church, entitled to a consistory, or body of ruling elders, (to 
be entitled to this, the church with its branches must be in 
a Protestant population of 6,000 souls,) to be chosen from 
those of the congregation who stood highest on the tax list ! 
their number might not be less than six, nor more than 
twelve. One half of each consistory must be elected every 
second year. In the first election of a consistory, none 
could vote but the twenty-five members of the congregation 
who paid the greatest tax. No pastor could be settled or 
removed without the approbation of the Government; and 
the consistories alone have the power of choosing pastors ;— 
five consistorial churches in the same neighborhood con- 
stituted the district of a synod; and these synods, when met, 
were to be composed of the pastor, or one of the pastors, 
and a lay member of each consistorial church. These 
are the main features of these Articles, so far as they relate 
tothe Reformed church. As they constitute the basis on which 
this church still rests we give them in the subjoined note.* 





Articles Organiques des Cultes Protestants. Titre 1. Dispositions géné- 
rales pour toutes les communions prolestanies. 


1. Nul ne pourra exercer les fonctions du culte s’il n’est Francais. 

2. Les églises protestantes, ni leurs ministres, ne pourront avoir des 
relations avec aucune puissance ni autorité étrangére. 

3. Les pasteurs et ministres des diverses communions protestantes pri- 
eront et feront prier dans Ja récitation de leurs offices pour la prospérité de 
la République Frangaise, et pour les Consuls. 

4. Aucune décision doctrinale ou dogmatique, aucun formulaire sous 
le titre de confession, ou sous tout autre titre, ne pourront étre publiés ou 
devenir la matiére de |’enseignement, avant que le gouvernement en ait 
autorisé la publication ou promulgation. 

5. Aucun changement ae la discipline n'aura lieu sans la méme au- 
torization. 

6. Le conseil d’Etat connaitra de toutes les entreprises des ministres du 
culte et de toutes dissentions qui pourront s’élever entre ses ministres. 

7. Il sera pourvu au traitement des pasteurs des églises consistoriales, 
bien entendu qu’on imputera sur ce traitement les biens que ces églises 
possédent et le produit des oblations établies par l'usage ou par des régle- 
ments. 

8. Les dispositions portées par les articles organiques du eulte catho- 
lique sur la liberté des fondations et sur la nature des biens qui peuvent 
en étre l’objet, seront communes aux églises protestantes. 

9. Ilyaura deux académies ou séminaires dans l’est de la France pour 
l’instruction des ministres de la confession d’Augsbourg. 

10. Il y aura un séminaire a Genéve pour l’instruction des ministres 
des églises réformés. 

11. Les professeurs de toutes les académies ou séminaires seront nom- 
més par le premier Consul. 
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It is hardly necessary to remark that the loss of a con- 
siderable portion of the territory which France had then ob- 
tained by conquest, has made some change in these Articles. 
Two Academies or Theological Seminaries are assigned to 


12. Nul ne pourra étre élu, ministre ou pasteur d’une église de la con- 
fession d’Augsbourg s'il n’a étudié pendant un temps déterminé dans un 
des séminaires franeais, destiné a )’instruciion des ministres de cette eon- 
fession, et s’il ne rapporte un certificat en bonne forme, constataat son 
temps d’étude, sa capacité et ses bonnes moeurs. 

3. On ne gts étre élu ministre on pasteur d’une €glise réformée 
sans avoir étudié dahs le séminaire de Genéve, et si on ne rapporte un 
certificat dans la forme annoncée dans J'article précédent. 

14. Les réglements sur ]'administration et la police intérieure des sémi- 
naires sur le nombre et Ja qualité des professeurs, sur la maniére d’en- 
seigner et sur les objets d’enseignement, ainsi que sur la forme des certi- 
ficats ou attestations d'éiude, de bonne conduite et de capacilé, seront 
approuvés par le Gouvernement. * 


Titre Il. Des églises réformées. Szction 1. De l’organisation géné- 
rale de ces églises. 


15, Les églises réformés de France auront des pasteurs, des consistoires 
locaux et des synodes. 

16. Il y aura une église consistoriale par six mille ames de la méme 
communion. 

17. Cing églises consistoriales formeront l’arrondissement d’un Synode. 

Section II. Des pasteurs et des consistoires locaux. 

18. Le consistoire de chaque église sera composé du pasteur ou des 
pasteurs desservant cette église, et d’anciens ou notables laiques, choisis 
parmi les citoyens les plus imposés au réle des contributions directes; le 
nombre de ces notables ne pourra étre au dessous de six ni au dessus de 
douze. 

19. Le nombre des ministres ou pasteurs dans une méme église consis- 
toriale ne pourra étre augmenté sans |’autorisation du Gouvernement. 

20. Les consistoires veilleront au maintien de !a discipline, a !'adminis- 
tration des biens de l’église, et a celle des deniers provenant des auméines 

21. Les assemblées des consistoires seront présidées par le pasteur, ou 
par le plus ancien des pasteurs. Un des anciens ou notables remplira Jes 
ionctions de Secrétaire. 

22. Les assémblées ordinaires des consistoires continueront de se tenir 
aux jours mackes par l’usage. 

Les assémblées extraordinaires ne pourront avoir lieu sans Ja permis- 
sion du sous-préfet, ou du maire en absence du sous-préfet. 

23. Tous les deux ans les anciens du consistoire seront renouvellés par 
moitié; a cette époque, les anciens en exercice s'adjoindront un nombre 
égal de citoyens protestants, chefs de famille, et choisis parmi les plus 
imposés au roje des contributions directes de Ja eommune, od l’église 
consistoriale sera située pour procéder au renouvellement. Les anciens 
sortans pourrant é@tre reélus. 

24. Dans les églises ot il n’y a point de consistoire actuel, i] en sera 
formé un; tous les membres seront élus par la réunion des 25 chefs de 
famille protestants Jes plus imposés au réle des contributions directes. 
Cette réunion n’aura lieu qu’avec l'autorisation et en la présence du préfet 
ou du sous-préfet. 

25. Les pasteurs ne pourront étre destitués gu’a la charge de presénier 
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the church of the Augsburg Confession in which to train 
up their young men for the ministry. One of these was sit- 
uated in a territory which now belongs to Prussia, Nassau, 
etc. The other, at Strasburg, is the only one that remains 


les motifs de la destitution au Gouvernement, que lés approuvera ou les 
rejetera. 

96. En cas de décés, ou de demission volontaire, ou de destitution con- 
firmée d’un pasteur, le consistoire formé de la maniére prescrite par l'ar- 
ticle 18, choisira, & la pluralité des voix pour le remplacer. 

Le titre d’élection sera présenté au premier Consul par le conseiller 
d’Etat chargé de toutes les affaires concernant les cultes, pour avoir son 
approbation. 

L'approbation donnée, il ne pourra exercer qu’aprés avoir preté entre 
les mains du préfet le serment exigé des ministres du culte catholique. 

27. Tous les pasteurs, actuellement en exercice sont provisoirement 
confirmés. 

28. Aucune église ne pourra s’étendre d’un departement dans un autre. 


Section III. Des Synodes. 


29. Chaque synode sera formé du pasteur, ou d'un des pastemrs, et d’un 
ancien ou notable de chaque église. 

30, Les Synodes veilleront sur tout ce qui concerne la célébration du 
culte, |'enseignement de la doctrine, et la conduite des affaires ecclésias- 
tiques. Toutes les décisions qui émaneront d’eux, de quelque nature qu’elles 
soient, seront soumises 4 approbation du Gouvernement. 

31. Les synodes ne pourront s’assembler que lorsqu’on en aura rap- 
porté la permission du Gouvernement. 

On donnera connaisance préalable au conseiller d'Etat chargé de toutes 
les affaires concernant les cultes, des matiéres qui devront y étre traitées, 
L’assemblée sera tenue en présence du préfet ou du sous-préfet, et une ex- 
pédition du procés-verbal des délibérations sera adressée, par le préfet, 
au conseiller d’Etat chargé de toutes les affaires concernant les cultes, 
qui, dans le plus délai en fera son rapport au Gouvernement. 

32. L’assemblée d'un Synode ne pourra durer que six jours. 


Tires Ill. De l’organisaeion des églises de la confession d’ Augsbourg. 
Section I. Dispositions générales. 


33. Les églises de la confession d’Augsbourg auront des pasteurs, des 
consistoires locaux, des inspections et des consistoires generaux. 


Section II. Des ministres ou pasteurs, et des consistoires locau« de 


chaque église. 
34. On suivra relativement aux pasteurs, 4 la circonscription, et au 
régime des églises consistoriales ce qui a été prescrit par la section se- 
conde du titre précédent, pour les pasteurs et pour les églises réformées. 


Sgorron III. Des Inspections. 


35. Les églises de la confession d’Augsbourg seront subordonnées a 
des inspections. 

36. Cing églises consistoriales formeront l’arrondissement d’une in- 
spection. 

37. Chaque inspection sera composée du ministre et d’un ancien, ou 
notable, de chaque église de |’arrondissement; elle ne pourra s’assembler 
que lorsqu’on en aura rapporté la permission du Gouvernement. La pre- 

15* 
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to the Lutheran church. The reader willalso observe that 
Geneva is no longer within the limits of France. The Re- 
formed church has, therefore, no Theological Seminary or 
Academy in that city; but it has one at Montauban—an 
ancient and very pleasant city of some 25,000 inhabitants, 
inthe south of France—where between 60 and 70 young 


miére fois qu’il écherra de la convoquer, elle le sera par le plus ancien 
des ministres desservant les églises de !’arrondissement. Chaque inspec- 
tion choisira dans son sein deux laiques et un ecclésiastique, qui prendra 
Je titre d’inspecteur, et qui sera chargé de veiller sur les ministres, et sur 
le maintien du bon ordre dans les églises particuliéres. 

Le choix de l’inspecteur et des deux laiques sera confirmé par le 1’. 
Consul. 

38. L’inspection ne pourra s’assembler qu’avec ]'autorisation du Gou- 
vernement en présence du préfet, ou du sous-préfet, et aprés avoir donné 
connaissance préalable au conseiller d'Erat chargé de toutes Jes aflaires 
concernant les cultes, des matiéres que |'on se proposera d'y traiter. 

39. L’inspecteur pourra visiter les églises de son arrondissement; i} 
s’adjoindra les deux laiques nommés avec hui, toutes les fois que les cir- 
constances l’exigeront; il sera chargé de la convocation de |’assemblée 
générale de l'inspection. Aucune décision émanée de l’'assemblée géne- 
rale de l’inspection ne pourra étre exécutée sans avoir été soumise a |’ap- 
probation du Gouvernement. 


Sscrion IV. Des Consistoires généraux. 


40. Il y aura trois consistoires généraux; l'un a Strasbourg pour les 
Protestans de la confession d’ Augsbourg, des départements du Haut et du 
Bas Rhin; l'autre 4 Mayence, pour ceux des départements de Ja Sarre et 
du Mont Tonnerre ; et le troisitme 4 Cologne, pour ceux des départements 
de Rhin-et-Moselle et de la Roér. 

41. Chaque consistoire sera composé d’un président laique protestant, 
de deux ecclésiastiques inspecteurs, et d’un deputé de chaque inspection. 
Le président et les deux ecclésiastiques inspecteurs seront nommés par le 
premier Consul. 

Le président sera tenu de préter entre les mains du premier Consul, ou 
du fonctionnaire public qu’il plaira au premier Consul de déléguer a cet 
effet, le serment exigé des ministres du culte catholique. 

Les deux ecclésiastiques inspecteurs et les membres laiques préteront 
Je méme serment entre les mains du président. 

42. Le consistoire-général ne pourra s’assembler que Jorsqu’on en aura 
rapporté la permission du Gouvernement, et qu’en présence du préfet ou 
du sous-préfet. On donnera préalablement connaissance au conseiller 
d’Etat chargé de toutes les affaires concernant les cultes, des matiéres qui 
devront y étre traités. L’assemblée ne pourra durer plus de six jours. 

43. Dans le temps intermédiaire d'une assemblée a !’autre, il y aura un 
directoire composé du président, du plus agé des deux ecclésiastiques in- 
specteurs et de trois laiques, dont un sera nommé par le premier Consul; 
les deux autres seront choisis par le consistoire général. 

44. Les attributions du consistoire général et du directoire continueront 
d'étre régies par les réglemens et coutumes des églises de la confession 
d’Augsbourg, dans toutes les choses auxquelles il n’a point été formelle- 
ment dérogé par les lois de Ja République et par les présens articles. 
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men are preparing for the ministry, under the instruction of 
six professors, a majority of whom are decidedly orthodox. 

Our readers can now form some estimate of the services, 
which Napoleon rendered to the cause of religion, and his 
claim to be called the Restorer of Religion. Yor every fa- 
vor which he conferred on relgion, or in other words, on 
the church, be expected a full equivalent. Nor was he mis- 
taken in his calculations. He found it very convenient to 
have some thirty or forty thousand men of influence, scat- 
tered throughout the empire, who were dependent on his 
condescending patronage. But if he was the restorer of 
religion to France, most certain it is that he did not yield 
his own heart to its power. ‘To his dying hour, he uttered 
nothing which indicated any saving knowledge of the gos- 
pel. We account as nothing the half pronounced name of 
the Saviour which fell from his lips occasionally at the close 
of life. In his last moments, his thoughts were on the grand 
army, and the victorious charge. And what were the thirty 
millions of franes, which he deigned to allow annually to 
the church, in comparison with the manifold larger sums 
which he bestowed upon his family? Kingdoms were 
hardly enough for his brothers. 

But we proceed to notice some of the enactments of the 
Imperial Government which had a bearing on Religious Li- 
berty, and particularly the Protestant worship. It is hardly 
necessary to remark, that the Organic Laws would not give 
entire satisfaction to Catholics or Protestants. Indeed 
with the Pope, Buonaparte had an almost unceasing war 
both as First Consul and as Emperor. One of the most 
fruitful subjects of dispute was the appointment of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. By the Concordat made between 
Francis I. and Leo X. (1516,) the King was required 
to nominate a candidate within six months after a 
vacancy occurred, and within three months after a refusal 
by the Pope to give “institution” to the person nominated. 
If he failed to do so the Pope might appoint to the vacancy 
without the consent of the Sovereign. ‘The samme thing 
was implied in the Concordat of the 18th Germinal of the 
year X. But it is easy to see that the Pope, by his reserved 
power, could effectually prevent the Civil Government from 
making any appointment. On the right of appointing, in 
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reality, whatever the arrangement might be, the Pope has 
ever been inflexible. To him belongs the right of “ institu- 
tion,” it is conceded, in all cases except those which are ex- 
traordinary ; and by refusing this whenever he pleases, he 
in the end achieves his wishes. Buonaparte soon found 
this to be so in practice ; and all his attempts to move the 
Holy Father were in vain. Neither persuasion, nor menace, 
was of any avail. The Pope saw his dominions overrun by 
the troops of the Emperor, himself dragged a prisoner, 
first to Savona and afterwards to Fontainebleau; yet noth- 
ing could move him. Nor did the Emperor succeed in mak- 
ing any arrangement with him till ibieae, 1813, when 
appeared the Concordat of Fontainebleau; by the 4th Arti- 
cle of which, in case of the Pope’s refusal to give “ institution,” 
within six months, tothe Emperor’s candidate, the Metropo- 
litan, or the oldest Bishop of the province should confer 
consecration. But this Concordat was of no avail, except 
for the few months which remained of Buonaparte’s reign. 

As to the Protestants, whatever dissatisfaction they may 
have felt with a change—intended to annihilate, or rather 
render impracticable their ancient discipline—they bore 
it with as good a grace as they could, not ungrateful for 
their existence as a church, sanctioned as it was by the 
solemn forms of fundamental law. They felt and acknow- 
ledged that Napoleon had done them much good. But some 
laws were made whose application the Protestants have, to 
this day, felt to be very oppressive. A brief notice of these 
will close our remarks on the period of the Empire. 

The most important of these laws are in the Penal Code, 
adopted in 1810, Articles 291 and 294, They are as fol- 
lows: 

“291. No association of more than twenty persons, 
whose object shall be to meet every day, or on certain 
fixed days, for religious, literary, political or other objects, 
shall be formed, but with the consent of the Government, 
and under such conditions, as it may please the public au- 
thority to impose,” etc. 

“294. Every individual who, without permission from 
the municipal authority, shall have granted or permitted the 
use of his house or of his apartment, in whole or in part, for 
the meeting of the members of an association, even authori- 
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zed, or for the performance of religious worship, shall be 
punished in a fine of from 16 to 200 francs.” 

Our readers, by referring to the law of 7th Vendémiaire 
of the year IV. (p. 431, note,) will perceive that the Conven- 
tion, in Art. 17, granted full permission tohold publicmeetings 
for worship ; though Art. 16 was designed to restrain private 
meetings for worship, by limiting the number of persons to 
ten besides the occupants of the house. A grave question 
arose, on the adoption of this Code, as to the effect of Arts. 
291 and 294 on Art. 17th of the law of 7th Vendémiaire. 
On this subject three opinions have been entertained.— 
1. The law of 7th Vendémiaire has been abrogated by the 
Code, which still exists in full force. This is the judgment of 
the Court of Cassation, the highest law tribunal in the realm. 
2. The law of 7th Vendémiaire is not entirely abrogated 
by the Code; the two are perfectly consistent ; the latter 
refers to secret associations—political and religious clubs— 
whilst the former recognises and establishes the absolute 
right of the multitude to assemble for religious as well as po- 
litical purposes.* 3. Whatever may have been the fate of 
the law of 7th Vendémiaire during the Empire, the Charter, 
which requires no previous authorization for religious meet- 
ings in any circumstances, has abrogated Arts. 291 and 294, 
of the Code. This was the decision of the Royal Court of 
Rennes, Aug. 1, 1828; and also of the Royal Court of Or- 
leans in the affair of Montargis, of which we shall speak 
more fully in another place. 

It must now be evident to every one, that it was the ob- 
ject of Napoleon, to subject as completely as possible the 
church to the state, according to the Concordat and the 
Organic Laws. The Government nominates the Archbish- 
ops, Bishops—and even the curés; for the choice of the 
Bishops must fal] on those to whose appointment it is willing 
to accede ;} it reserves the rightto determine the number 
of priests ;[ it imposes on them articles of faith ; it regulates 
every thing—religious festivals, prayers, preaching, liturgy, 











* Paroles de M. Berlier ; Exposé des motifs du Code pénal de 
1810, liv. 3. lit. 1, p. 99. 
+ Cone. Arts. 4 and 10. 
Law of 18th Germ. Art. 26, 
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catechism, limits of districts, charge of bishops, dress of 
ecclesiastics, etc. etc.* After regulating the government of 
the church, it occupied itself with the government of the 
parishes and rules of ecclesiastical administration.+ It left 
the church mistress of no detail—its will was felt every- 
where and supreme everywhere, within and without.— 
Next the Protestants became the objects of its solicitude. 
Nor was the yoke lighter upon their necks. To be valid, 
the election of pastors must be confirmed by the Gov- 
ernment. { Consistories, Synods, Inspections could not 
assemble without permission.§ It must determine the 
number of pastors ;|| and finally, nothing could be decided, 
nothing taught, nothing changed, excepting by its order.7 
Even the Jews did not escape. The electors of the Rab- 
bis and Grand Rabbis must be designated and approv- 
ed by the Government. It fixed the number of the syna- 
gogues, mode of defraying the expense, and the functions of 
the consistories, etc. etc, ** 

We have now reviewed the period of the Consulate and 
the Empire, during which the state governed the church 
with a strong hand. We now come to a period of 
nearly the same length, during which the church endea- 
vored to govern the state. In 1814 the Bourbons re- 
turned to France ; but their tottering throne was not estab- 
lished till the battle of Waterloo in 1815. From that 
time to 1830, the era of the Restoration, the Roman Catho- 
lics endeavored, by every possible means, to recover their 
former ascendency and bring back the golden age of Louis 
XIV. Though aided by two powerful auxiliaries, Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., their attempts were to a great degree 
invain. The spirit of the nation was not favorable to their 


* Law of 18th Germ., Arts. 39, 40, 41, 42, 50, 53, 60, 
and Cone. Art. 2. 

t Decrees of Dec. 30, 1809, and Nov. 6, 1813. 

t Organic Art. 26. 

§ The same, 22, 31, 38. 

|| The same, 19. 

‘I The same, 4,5, 14, 30, 39. 

** Rég]. Dec. 10, 1806, rendered effective March 17, 
1808, Arts. 8,9, 16. 
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object. There remained too vivid a recollection of their 
former domination, and withal, it must be added, too much 
indifference to all religion. The Charter, granted by Louis 
XVIII. at the time he ascended the throne, though far from 
possessing the clearness and definiteness which ought to char- 
acterize such an instrument, was also an obstacle in the way 
of the ultramontanists, as the advocates of the claims of 
Rome were denominated. The language of Art. 5 is as 
foliows: 

“Every one shall profess his religion with a perfect 
equality, and obtain for his worship the same protection.”* 
This, though somewhat vague, must be supposed to grant 
to every citizen, not only the right to his own internal con- 
viction and belief—a right inherent and unalienable, over 
which no human government has any jurisdiction—but also 
that of engaging in such public acts of worship as he may 
deem edifying to himself, and as may show the world the 
doctrines which he holds, and the discipline to which he 
adheres. But the bigoted advocates of Romanism en- 
deavored to nullify this Article, by opposing to it Art. 6 of 
the same instrument, which declares that “ the Catholic re- 
ligion is the religion of the state ;’+ the meaning of which is, 
that, as the great majority of the nation received the 
Roman Catholic faith, that shall be considered emphatical- 
ly the religion of France. It was intended without doubt, 
but not wisely, to sooth the feelings of the Catholics, and 
reconcile them to the perfect toleration granted in the pre- 
ceding Article. 

In 1817, (June 11th,) Louis X VIII.—influenced by the 
priests, and his own devotion to the interests of Rome—con- 
cluded a Concordat with the Pope; which abrogated the 
one made with Napoleon, and the Organic Articles founded 
thereon, and restored the Episcopal sees. ‘This instrument 
excited much alarm among the friends of religious liberty in 
France ; especially Art. 10,in which the monarch engaged 
to employ, in concert with the Holy Father, all the means 
in his power to remove the obstacles which oppose religion, 
and hinder the execution of the laws of the church. at 


*“Chacun professe sa religion avec une égale liberté, et 
obtient pour son culte la méme protection.” 


) a . Cependant la religion Catholique est la religion de 
Etat.” 
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more could Francis I. have promised? It was the recog- 
nition of a principle wholly at variance with Art. 5 of the 
Charter, and implied a determination to accomplish its abro- 
gation. 

Fortunately, this Concordat must be submitted to the 
Chambers. But this, the Government dared not do. To 
such a degree was the public opposition excited, that the 
Ministers presented, instead of it, a law embracing some 
provisions of this Concordat, but containing others to secure 
the state against the encroachments of the Popes. Even 
this, the Government was forced to withdraw, leaving the 
new Concordat inoperative as to all those provisions which 
required the approbation of the Chambers, and leaving the 
Organic Articles in full force. 

lt is true that some of the provisions of this Concordat of 
1817 were afterwards approved by the Chambers ;— 
and also Arts. 4 and 8 of the Concordat itself, relating to 
the endowment of certain Bishopricks. Thus there exists 
to this day, this strange anomaly ;—the Concordat of July 
15th, 1801, is abolished, but the Organic Law founded there- 
on is still in force ; on the contrary, portions of the Concor- 
dat of June 11th, 1817—the only one recognised at Rome 
—have no Organic Articles. 

The Restoration did not materially affect the Protes- 
tants; but the same relations, in the main, which Napoleon 
had established, continued to subsist between them and the 
state. It istrue that in the south of France, particularly 
in the department of the Gard, and the neighborhood of 
Nimes, there were some troubles in 1816—19, and even 
violent persecution. Many Protestants fell victims to the 
revived hatred and murderous attacks of the Roman Catho- 
lics. But these tumults were not general, nor of long con- 
tinuance. They were condemned by the most sensible 
Catholics throughout the kingdom. No one, perhaps, re- 
gretted their occurrence more than Louis himself; who, 
although a decided Catholic, and even a bigot in some 
respects, was habitually influenced by a sense of justice 
and feelings of humanity, to which his brother, Charles 
X. was an utter stranger. During the Restoration the laws 
forbidding the assembling of more than twenty persons for 
religious purposes, without permission, were strictly enforc- 
ed. It was during that dark period that several of the 
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Religious and Benevolent Societies, which are now doing so 
much good, took their origin. But their first movements 
were necessarily restricted, hesitating and cautious. We 
have sometimes thought that they then received an impress, 
which has too long characterized their efforts. 

At length the Revolution of July 1830 came. It was 
fondly hoped that this event would mark a new era of Re- 
ligious Liberty. But these hopes, we think, have not been 
realized. That France has gained much by the late Revo- 
lution, in many respects, cannot be denied. The liberty of 
the press is established on a firm basis. The Government 
has done and is still doing much for the education of the 
people, and for the promotion of every material interest. 
Railroads, Steamboats, and the most approved machinery 
are becoming more and more known and appreciated. 
The fine arts are also greatly encouraged. And inno other 
country are men of learning so much employed by the gov- 
ernment, with a view, not only of rendering them serviceable 
to itself, but also of affording them the opportunity of de- 
voting their leisure, to their favorite studies. The great 
Institute, with its five Academies, is well sustained ; and the 
science of the largest body of associated literati in the 
world, is rendered eminently available, by their being con- 
sulted by the Government, whenever their superior know- 
ledge can give the information needed. All this is well. 
It shows that France is governed by a man of sense and of 
enlarged views. Indeed, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that of all living monarchs, Louis Philippe is by far the most 
able and learned. He is also a man of humane feelings, a 
lover of peace, and as habitually governed by a sense of 
justice probably, as we can expect any one to’be, amid cir- 
cumstances so full of temptation. We believe that his de- 
sire is to do what is just and impartial. And, without 
doubt, he is the best sovereign France has ever had. Com- 
paring his private character, as well as his public acts, even 
with those of Henry IV., we are inclined to think that he 
merits the name of Great, more than the latter. Still we 
are convinced, that the government of Louis Philippe has 
not been such us was reasonably expected by Protestants; 
or indeed, by the enlightened and sincere friends of reli- 
gious liberty of every name. It is in relation to this question, 
that its most serious faults have been committed. 
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The Revolution of July 1830 gave to France a new Con- 
stitution, or rather an improved one; for the Charter of that 
date is only the one of June 1814 remodelled. But there is 
this broad difference between the two; that of 1830 was 
made by the people through their representatives, and is a 
compact between them and their sovereign, which he is 
bound, by oath, to observe and obey; whilst that of 1814 
was a donum regium, a royal gift, and as such, whatever 
jurisconsults may say to the contrary, never could have had, 
in the royal mind at least, the same heart-felt pledge for its 
faithful observance. The Charter of 1830 contains the same 
provisions in relation to religious rights, as that of 1814. 
Art. 5 is in these words: “ Every individual is free to 
profess his religion with equal liberty, and shall obtain for 
his worship equal protection.” This broad declaration was 
regarded by Protestants, with the same feelings, as was 
the Edict of Nantes by their ancestors. In fact, it is their 
shield and hope, and it ought to secure to them all they de- 
sire. But true religious liberty is comprehended by very 
few persons in France. 

At first, no special opposition was made by the civil au- 
thorities, to the efforts which the Protestants put forth to 
promote the knowledge of the gospel. There were indeed 
some cases of vexations interference, but nothing occurred 
which merits our special notice till 1834; when the Govern- 
ment, through the Minister of Justice and Keeper of the 
Great Seal, M. Persil, introduced into the Chambers a law 
on the subject of Associations, which excited not a little soli- 
citude. The three Articles which were considered the most 
dangerous, were as follows. “Art. 1. The provisions of 
Art. 291 of the Penal Code are applicable to associations of 
more than twenty persons, even when these associations 
may be divided into sections of a less number, and when 
they may not meet every day, nor on fixed days. The 
authorization, given by the Government, is always revoca- 
ble. “Art. 2. Whoever forms part of an association, not 
authorized, shall be punished with two months’ imprison- 
ment, and a fine of from 50 to 1,000 francs. In case of a 
repetition, these punishments shall be doubled. The con- 
demned person shall, in this case, be placed under the 
surveillance of the police for a period, which shall not ex- 
ceed the double of the maximum of that of his punish- 
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ment.” “ Art. 3. Those who shall have knowingly lent or rent- 
ed their houses or apartments, for one or more meetings of an 
association not authorized, shall be considered accomplices, 
and punished as such.” 

The history of this law is interesting and important. It 
was adopted, or rather, we believe, it received the royal 
sanction, April 20th, 1834, and bears, consequently, that 
date. Before its adoption, two amendments were propos- 
ed by Messrs. Roger and Dubois, to except associations for 
the performance of religious worship. These amendments, 
after an address from the Keeper of the Great Seal, were 
declared to be useless. M. Persil expressed himself in 
these words: “ With reference to meetings, which have for 
their object the worsaip which is rendered to the Deity, and 
the performance of that worship, the law is not applicable ;— 
we formally declare this.” On the preceding day he had 
said, that the law proposed was nothing more nor less than 
Art. 291 of the Penal Code; except as it applied to the 
periodicalness of the meetings, and the division of the mem- 
bers.* And when the subject wasdiscussed inthe Chamber 
of Peers, the reporter of the law—who may or may not be 
the chairman of the committee to whom any proposed 
measure has been referred—quoted the declaration of M. 
Persil, just given, and added: “ If this declaration is not in 
the law itself, it forms at least the official and inseparable 
commentary. It is under this assurance that the Article has 
been passed in the other Chamber, and will be passed by 
you; and there is no reason to fear that any tribunal in 
France will refuse thus to understand it.”+ 

We have in the above history, a specimenof the loose 
manner in which the Chambers make their laws. Unac- 
customed to long and patient legislation, the French act in 
this matter, as in almost every thing else, too much by im- 
pulse. The declaration of the Minister of Justice is the 
inseparable commentary of the law! It ought to have been 
in the law. And what has been the result? The law had 
been in force hardly a single year, before it was applied to 
religious assemblies held by colporteurs, evangelists and 
ordained ministers. And what became of M.Persil’s com- 





* Moniteur March 21, 1834. + Moniteur April 6, 1834, 
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mentary ? When the magistrates were reminded, or in- 
formed rather of its existence in the Monileur, a shrug 
of the shoulders—such as a Frenchman only can make— 
was the first response, and then: “ Mais, messieurs, voila 
Ja loi!” 

Passing by minor cases, we shall-mention two which 
wil] show, better than any thing else, what measures have 
been taken to destroy that religious liberty which, it was 
vainly believed, the Charter of 1830 had secured. 

The first is that of the Rev. M. Oster who attempted to 
labor for the spiritual benefit of the Jews in Metz—a city 
in the north eastern part of the kingdom—in the year 1836. 
He is a minister in the church of the Augsburg confession, 
which is recognised by the Charter as one of the established 
churches. No objection can be advanced against his char- 
acter, as a Christian, or a minister. He is a faithful man, 
and has labored much for the conversion of the Jews— 
“his kindred,” if we mistake not, “according to the flesh.” 

Going to Metz in the winter of 1835—36, and finding 
no Protestant temples, he hired a house in which to hold 
meetings for such as chose to come and hear him, and gave 
notice to the magistrates in conformity with the law of 7th 
Vendémiaire of the year 1V. After continuing his meetings foi 
one month in peace, he was informed by the Mayor that thes: 
meetings must not be held without the permission of the civil 
authorities, and he was good enough to add, that this permis- 
sion if asked, would be refused ! M. Oster was next prosecuted 
before the court of Premiére Instance of Metz, and ac quit- 
ted. Then he was tried, by appeal, before the Royal Court 
of that city and condemned, Feb. 10th, 1836. The ground 
of his condemnation was, his having violated the Arts. 291 
and 294 of the Penal Code, which the Court maintained to 
be still in force, notwithstanding their manifest opposition 
to the Charter. From this decision, M. Oster appealed di- 
rectly to the Court of Cassation, which dismissed the appeal, 
and thus sustained the decision of the Court of Metz. 

This important cause was argued by M. Nachet in be- 
half of the appellant, and by M. Dupin the Attorney Gene- 
7” ai rocureur du Roi) in defence of the judgment below. 

achet, in his memorial to the Court setting forth the 
a and in his address, discussed the question with singular 
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ability.* We do not recollect ever to have read a clearer 
demonstration than his of the following positions. 1. The 
Charter, Art. 5, grants and establishes religious liberty, and 
not toleration merely. 2. The liberty of worship granted 
by the Charter is not to be limited to the communions or 
churches sustained by the national treasury, or in other 
words, the established churches. 3. The liberty of wor- 
ship, granted by the Charter, is liberty, not only of thought 
but of action—and this action, not isolated, but associated— 
and implies the right of assembling together. 4. Art. 291 
of the Code which interdicts the assembling of more than 
twenty persons, without the consent of the Government, is 
incompatible with this liberty ; since liberty ceases to exist 
when it has no other guaranty than the willof power. The 
authorization, demanded by the Code, can never be refused— 
in which case it is nothing more than a simple declaration,— 
or, it may be refused, as the words express, whenever the 
Government thinks proper, and then the liberty of the sub- 
ject is merged in the good pleasure of the sovereign. But 
constitutional government is a government of guaranties— 
a government which substitutes the fixed, certain, universal 
will of law, for the changing. partial will of the prince. 5. 
The right of assembling for religious worship implies the 
right of meeting in a place; hence Art. 294 of the Code, 
which obliges the proprietor to obtain permission of the 
government for opening his house, infringes the Charter, and 
is therefore null and void. 

The clear and powerful argument of M. Nachet was 
heard with profound attention. M. Dupin, in his reply, 
as he had done on a former occasion, paid to M. N. the 
highest compliment. He conceded almost. every position 
which had been taken. He admitted, that the Govern- 
ment had no right to interdict the assembling of any num- 
ber of persons for religious worship; thus abandoning 
Art. 291 of the Code. But he maintained the validity of 
Art. 294 as a police regulation. He contended that the 
Government, by its municipal agents, ought to have cogni- 








*M. Nachet is the author of an excellent work entitled: 
De la Liberté Religieuse en France, ou Essai sur la Législation 
relative a Vexercise de cette Liberté, Par J. Nachet, Avocat ala 
Cour Royale de Paris. Ouvrage couronné par la Société de le 
Morale Chrétienne. 
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sance of places of worship, with the right of deciding upon 
their convenience, salubrity, time of meeting, conduct of the 
persons assembled, etc., and that a refusal might and ought to 
be given if the place were unwholesome, unsafe, dark, subter- 
ranean, if the hours were improper, and if immoralities, 
tumults or other disorders should occur. He admitted that 
a refusal for any reasons, except those of police, would be 
wrong; and that redress should be sought by application to 
the Prefect of the Department, to the Minister of Public 
Worship, to the Council of State in certain cases, and finally, 
to the Legislative Chambers. But he denied that redress 
could be obtained through the tribunals ; it must be sought 
by ways administrative or legislative, and not judicial. At 
the same time, he spoke in the most unqualified terms of 
reprobation of the conduct of the Mayor.* He said that 
the reasons assigned were “bad, deplorable, inexplicable 
for the times in which we live; the decision ought to be 
reversed, and if I believed the judicial authority to be compe- 
tent, I should not hesitate to demand through this tribunal its 
nnulment.” 

The Court of Cassation decided in perfect accordance 
with the spirit of M. Dupin’s views. But the effect was to 
terminate M. Oster’s labors at Metz. He has found that it 
is not so easy to obtain redress by administrative and legis- 
lative ways, or any other, as M. Dupin seemed to imagine. 
Nor has his experience been singular, or his case solitary. 

We come now toa more notorious case of injustice in the 
application of Arts. 291 and 294 of the Code in connexion 
with the law of April 20th, 1834. In 1837 the Evangeli- 
cal Society of France employed two of its agents in the 
neighborhood of* Montargis, an ancient and small city in 
the central part of the kingdom, lying some leagues to the 
east of Orleans. One of these was a M. Doine ; a young 
man who was licensed by the pastor of the church at Mon- 
targis, or some other place, to exhort and explain the Scrip- 
tures,—a practice which is consistent with the ancient 
discipline of the Reformed church of France. Persons thus 


* The Mayor had refused permission to M. Oster to use his 
house, simply because his writings had excited the Jews of 
the city. M. O. has written several tracts against the Jewish 
doctrines. 
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set apart, and steadily occupied in holding meetings and 
explaining the Scriptures are called evangelists.* To some 
of his meetings, M. Doine was accompanied by M. Lemaire, 
a pious schoolmaster, then engaged in teaching one of the So- 
ciety’s schools at Montargis. In October they, witha M. 
Courapied, were arrested, tried and condemned ;—Doine, for 
holding a meeting of more than 20 persons without permis- 
sion, Lemaire, for assisting—although he took no part, more 
than any one else who attended—and Courapied, for once 
opening his house. Doine was mulcted in 100 francs, 
Lemaire and Courapied in 16 each; and the costs of the 
trial were levied on the three together. The trial occurred 
Oct. 10th, before the tribunal of correctional police of Mon- 
targis. There was something peculiarly malevolent in this 
decision ; for Messrs. Doine and Lemaire were condemned 
for holding several meetings without permission ; whereas 
they had held but one such meeting ; and then only because the 
Mayor of the commune was absent, and they were assured 
by the people that there would be no difficulty. As to 
another meeting, held in an adjoining commune, for which 
they were condemned, it was proved that permission had 
been obtained from the assistant Mayor. From this decision 
Messrs. Doine and Lemaire appealed to the Royal Court 
of Orleans. 

Before that Court the second trial commenced, Jan. 6th, 
and terminated Jan. 9th, 1838. The accused were defend- 
ed by Messrs. Lutteroth and Lafontaine, whose arguments 
are given in full in the published account of this important 
trial. They contain a luminous and powerful appeal in 
behalf of the dearest rights of Protestants; and they are 
exceedingly instructive, on account of the many historical 
facts which are introduced. M. Lutteroth is a distinguish- 
ed layman of Paris-—of wealth and education—and a most 
active member of the committee of the Evangelical Society, 


* This practice of employing laymen to read and expound 
the Scriptures in certain exigencies, as in the absence or sick- 
ness of the pastor, in places remote from any Protestant 
church—is both ancient and modern. It has arisen from 
necessity. Nothing is more common than for the minister, 
when called to the performance of a distant service, to depute 
some capable layman to take his place. 
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and other benevolent associations. M. Lafontaine is a 
lawyer of eminence. 

After three hours deliberation, the Court—consisting of 
seven judges, none of them Protestants, we believe—through 
the President, M. Vilneau, discharged the appellants from 
the sentence and the accusation of the tribunal below. We 
give the material points in this decision, because of its great 
importance, and because of the clear view it takes of the 
subject. 

The Charter, the Court say, “has not had for its object 
to protect only the liberty of opinion and belief, which, 
shut up in the impenetrable sanctuary of the conscieuce, 
escapes from the dominion of human laws; but to assure 
well the free manifestation of this belief, by words or exter- 
nal acts—that is to say, by the performance of certain 
practices or ceremonies. Religious liberty, indeed, like all 
our political liberties, is submitted to the necessities of social 
order ; for the purpose even of its conservation, this liberty 
has need of the surveillance of the temporal authority ; but 
that surveillance, intended to repress the abuse of right, 
ought not to impede, nor, above all, prevent its exercise. 
Hence by the law of the 7th Vendémiaire a previous decla- 
ration must be made to the civil authorities, that they may 
adopt those measures of police and safety which they may 
deem necessary.” 

“ The Penal Code of 1810, carrying this requirement 
still further in Arts. 291 and 294, has, it is true, rendered the 
existence of associations, whose intention is to occupy them- 
selves with religious matters, subject to the consent of the 
Government; but these restrictive enactments are irrecon- 
cilable with the right, clearly understood, of professing 
Freely one’s religion. In effect, to admit, in this case, the 
necessity for the citizens to ask the consent of the Govern- 
ment, would be to recognise in it the power to refuse, and 
by consequence, render illusory one of the most precious 
rights of man. The necessary consequence of the incom- 
patibility between Art. 5 of the Social Pact (the Charter) 
and Art. 291 etc. of the Penal Code, is, conformably to the 
Art. 70 of the Charter, the virtual abrogation of the last 
mentioned enactments, in al] that relates to the performance 
of religious worship.” 

“It is vainly desired to apply to this cause the law of 
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April 10th, 1834. In effect, that law was only intended to 
prohibit associations, properly so called, resulting from an 
agreement between the persons associated, and whose 
object or pretext might be to occupy themselves with theo- 
ries or religious controversies ; but it was evidently not 
intended to touch the simple assembling of individuals, 
united by the same Religious sentiment and for the perform- 
ance of religious worship. This interpretation results from 
the discussion in the legislative body, particularly from the 
formal declaration of the Minister of Religion—a declaration 
which led to the rejection of the amendments proposed as 
superfluous and useless.” 

Many Protestants had attended this trial, deeply interest- 
ed in its successive proceedings. At its close, as soon as the 
judges had retired, the pastors who had heard the judg- 
ment of the Court, weeping from joy and gratitude, rushed 
into each other’s arms. The emotion was general ; neither 
Catholics nor Protestants could restrain their feelings.— 
The next day, a deputation of the pastors and elders 
waited on M. Lafontaine, to express to him their gratitude 
for his zeal in defence of religious liberty. A solemn thanks 
giving service was held in the temple at Orleans. The 
promises of the Lord to those who should be brought before 
civil tribunals, (Mat. 10: 16—20,) the intervention of Gama- 
jiel in favor ot the Apostles, the precepts of Paul on the 
duties of Christians to magistrates, (Rom. 13,) and David’s 
song of thanksgiving, (Ps. 95: 1—%,) were read; and 
hymns were sung expressing confidence, gratitude and joy. 
The impression left on the heart was sweet, solemn and 
edifying. 

From this decision, the Procureur Général of the Ro- 
yal Court of Orleans appealed to the Court of Cassa- 
tion. The trial before that Court continued from April 7, 
to April 12, 1838. M. Bresson, a counsellor, made a report 
on the memorial of the case, which had been prepared 
and published by Count Julius Delaborde—advocate for 
Messrs. Doine and Lemaire—and on the argument of the 
Procureur Général of the Royal Court of Orleans. After 
this, the court was addressed at length by M. Delaborde in 
behalf of the accused, and by M. Dupin, in behalf of the 
State. A large concourse of persons attended the trial. 
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Lord Brougham, who had arrived from England the night 
before, was present during the whole of it.* 

The arguments of Messrs. Delaborde and Dupin, which 
unquestionably display great ability, have been written out 
and published, together with the memorial of the former, in 
a volume which constitutes the seque] to the trial at Orleans. 
But M. Dupin, we are sorry to say, greatly disappointed the 
friends of religious liberty. For many years—though nom- 
inally, and for aught we know, from conviction, a Roman 
Catholic—he had distinguished himself as the advocate of 
the chartered rights of the Protestants. In the affair of 
Poizot, he demonstrated the absurdity of granting liberty of 
worship in theory, and denying the means of enjoying it. 
His address before the Court of Cassation, in the case of M. 
Oster, was remarkably candid and just. But on the present 
occasion, with his great powers, and his almost boundless 
resources of legal knowledge, he stooped to play the part of 
a special pleader and obsequious sycophant. 

The strongest argument of M. Dupin, and that on which 
he laid great stress, in favor of governmental interference 
with religious worship, was, that without this right, Pagan- 
ism, and even the mysteries of Isis, might be introduced ; 
and that, in no other way could immoralities be prevented 
in meetings held professedly for religious purposes. He 
held up the case of the St. Simonians, and the Jesuits—that 
sword whose handle is in Rome, but whose point is every- 
where. But the answer to all this is exceedingly simple. 
There is not a Protestant in France, who would object to 
the closing of meetings held professedly for religious wor- 
ship, but in reality, for political objects or immoral practices. 
It was on this ground, that the Government chased away 
the St. Simonians. ‘They were propagating doctrines which, 
like those of Owen and the Socialists in England, and Fran- 
ces Wright and others in America, were subversive of 
society. As to the Jesuits, they were suppressed during M. 
Casimir Perrier’s administration, in 1832, because they were 
secretly laboring to overthrow the Government. But the 
Protestants desire to worship, and edify each other in pub- 


* He took his seat beside his friend and admirer, M. Dupin, 
and evidently felt the deepest interest in the result. 
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lic. They not only consent to comply with the law of 7th 
Vendémiaire, but they even solicit the presence of the muni- 
cipal agents at their meetings, to assure themselves that 
nothing improper is said or done. Nearly all the persons 
who have been hindered in their attempts to hold meetings, 
and instruct the people, teach the doctrinés of communions, 
acknowledged and supported by the State ; nay, they belong 
to those communions, and have been properly accredited to 
perform the very work, for attempting which they were 
arrested and condemned. This was the case with M. Oster, 
and with Messrs. Doine and Lemaire. The law of the 7th 
Vendémiaire was sufficient; and with it, Protestants, and 
Catholics too, so far as we know, were satisfied. 

But we hasten to the decision of the Court. The Cham- 
ber, or branch of the tribunal before which the case was 
tried, consists of fourteen or fifteen judges. Their opinions 
were divided ; twelve being in favor of the judgment pro- 
nounced, and two against it. The appeal was rejected, and 
the accused were discharged, on the ground, that the meet- 
ings held by them were not connected with any “ association 
of more than twenty persons,” but “were formed sponta- 
neously, without being arranged and concerted beforehand.” 
At the same time, principles were laid down which are 
utterly at variance with the rights of Protestants. But we 
will give the leading points of this decision. 

“Religious liberty,” the Court say, “consecrated and 
guarantied by the Charter, has neither excluded the surveil- 
lance of the public authorities, over the meetings which have 
for their object the performance of wership, nor the measures 
of police and of safety, without which that surveillance could 
not be efficacious. Art. 5. accords with the necessity of 
obtaining the authorization of the Government in the cases 
contemplated by Art. 291 of the Code. The public order 
and peace might be compromised, if particular associations, 
formed in the bosom of different religious sects, or making 
a pretext of religion, might, without the permission of the 
Government, erect a pulpit or elevate an altar everywhere. 

“The Organic Articles do not permit any part of France 
to be erected into a parish or sub-parish; or any domestic 
chapel, or any particular oratory to be established without 
an express authorization from the Government. 

“The free exercise of the religion professed by the ma- 
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jority of the French, ought to confine itself to these limits ; 
it is subjected to these restrictions ; the Organic Articles of 
the Protestant worship display them under the forms appro- 
priate to that worship; and Arts. 291 and 294 of the Code 
contain only analogous enactinents. 

“ The law of the 7th Vendémiaire, irreconcilable in the 
greatest part of its enactments with that of the 18th Germi- 
nal, relative to the organization of public worship, and de- 
ciding on matters which have since been regulated by the 
Code, is, by the terms of Art. 484, necessarily abrogated. At 
most, the surveillance and intervention of public authority 
ought not to be separated from the protection promised to 
all religions; this protection is also a guaranty of public 
order; but it cannot be demanded, save by the religions 
recognised and publicly exercised. 

“The virtual abrogation of the Arts, 291, etc., of the 
Code can be inferred, neither from Art. 5 nor Art. 70 of the 
Charter.” 

This is certainly the most wonderful specimen of judi- 
cial Jesuitism that we have ever seen. It pronounces the 
law of the 7th Vendémiaire to be in opposition to the Organic 
Articles, and therefore null and void : two laws inconsistent, 
which were made for totally different purposes! The law 
of the 7th Vendémiaire was intended for all religious persua- 
sions, and has no reference to any established churches, for 
none then existed. Its object was to secure the public 
safety, by requiring that all meetings for religious worship 
shouid be so held, as to prevent them from being made occa- 
sions for plotting the overthrow of the Government. ‘The 
law of the 1sth Germinal was made to unite the Catholic 
and Protestant churches with the State. This was the sole 
and avowed object of the Organic Articles. Nor is there 
the slightest reason for considering the law of the 18th Ger- 
minal at variance with the 7th Vendémiaire. The latter 
agrees fully with Art. 5 of the Charter; and serves as its 
proper compliment; the two together containing the grant 
and the definition of religious liberty. 

This decision contains another absurdity. It declares 
the law of the 7th Vendémiaire annulled by the Organic 
Articles, because, being in conflict, the later Jaw must des- 
troy that which is prior. Why, then, does not the Charter 
annul Arts. 291 and 294 of the Code, since it is manifestly 
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at variance withthem? And if the Organic Articles are in- 
consistent with the law of the 7th Vendémiaire, they may be 
demonstrated to be inconsistent with the Charter; and conse- 
quently, they are annulled. But no. ‘The Charter, which 
ought to be considered the fundamental and organic law of 
the realm, must yield to every statute, past, present or future, 
which may impinge it. Absurd as this may seem, it is lite- 
rally true; and France is the only country, with a constitu- 
tional government, in which the constitution is put on a par 
with an ordinary enactment. But the most flagrant iniquity 
of this decision consists in this: it destroys the very existence 
of true religious liberty, by restricting it to those who belong 
to the established churches, Catholic and Protestant. Its 
effect upon those who do not join these churches, and who 
wish to sustain public worship according to their convictions 
of duty, is equivalent to a judgment of the highest tribunal 
in England, which should pronounce every law passed in 
favour of the Dissenters, during a long lapse of time, null 
and void, and send them all back to the established church! 
And this in a country which boasts of its progress in civil 
and religious liberty within the last half century! M. Dupin, 
in his speech on the trial which issued in the above decision, 
asserted, that in this respect, France was on a par with 
England, though he seemed to hesitate, as to the question of 
her equality with the United States. 

We pass now from the attempts of the Government to 
curtail, if not destroy, the rights of the Protestants, through 
the tribunals, to its recent efforts by Executive intervention. 
The development of the plans by which this was to be effect- 
ed, is contained in the first of the five pamphlets mentioned 
at the head of this article. To the exposure of this daring 
attempt—now happily abandoned —the last four are devoted. 

Last winter M. Teste, then Minister of Justice and Re- 
ligion, and Keeper of the Seals, prepared a projet of an 
ordonnance for regulating the Reformed churches ; and sub- 
mitted it to a committee of distinguished Protestants at Paris, 
who examined the measure with him at several sittings.* 


* This committee were Messrs. Baron de Daunan, a Peer 
of France; Leon de Malleville, Deputy ; Frangois Delessert, 
Deputy and Member of the Consistory of Paris; Vernes, do. ; 
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The original projet was modified in many respects by the 
suggestions of this committee. It was then reviewed by the 
Minister, and sent to the Committee of Legislation of the 
Council of State. By that Committee, it was so remodelled, 
that all that was valuable—the sections relating to Presby- 
terial councils in the affiliated consistorial churches—was 
entirely discarded, and many new and dangerous articles 
were added. M. Teste, dissatisfied with the projet as thus 
amended, resolved to submit it, with his own, to the consis- 
tories of the Reformed church, and take their advice. For 
this purpose, he caused the two to be printed in paralle| 
columns, so that it could be seen at a glance, wherein they 
agreed and wherein they disagreed. This document was 
accompanied by a brief circular, dated Jan. 31, 1840; in 
which the Minister requested the consistories to return their 
opinion on the several articles of both projets, on a third 
column, left blank for that purpose. All, we believe, have 
made their report; and, contrary to what we feared at first, 
the majority, im number and influence, returned answers 
decidedly averse to both projects, and, indeed, to any which 
should not emanate from their synods. 

We will give a few articles from the projet prepared by 
the Committee of Legislation. 

“Art. 1. The limits of the consistorial churches cannot be 
fixed, or modified, except according to the following forms.* 
The Prefect (of the department) shall previously direct an 
inquiry to be made in the communes interested ; the consis- 


Ed. Laffon de Ladébat, do. ; Juillerat, Pastor and President of 
the Consistory ; Monod, Pastor; Coquerel, Pastor; and two 
or three others. 

* The consistories of the Reformed churches of France are 
not consistories of single churches; but one consistory in- 
cludes all the churches within certain limits. The consisto- 
ry of Paris governs, not only the Reformed churches connected 
with the state in the city, but that at Versailles, 12 miles dis- 
tant, and others. The consistories of Orleans, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Lyons, Lille, Rouen, embrace several churches, 
some of them at a considerable distance. The chief or me- 
tropolitan church is often called the consistorial church.— 
But the expression Consistorial Churches denotes the groups 
of churches governed by consistories. 
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tory shall be called to give its advice ; it shall be authorized 
by an ordonnance rendered in our Council of State ; the or- 
donnance shall designate, by name, the communes compris- 
ed in each consistorial district.” 

The cloven foot is pretty well developed here, we think. 
There can be no extension of the consistorial churches— 
that is, no increase of their number by the erection of new 
ones in the thousands of communes which are not within the 
limits of any one of the 89 consistories unless the Prefect 
of the department—in nine cases out of ten a Roman Catho- 
lic or a Gallio—chooses to direct an inquiry, on the result of 
which he is to decide. An ordonnance is to give effect to 
the proposed extension, if allowed. But mark, an ordon- 
nance is to designate the communes which may be com- 
prised in a consistory! The result would be to shut up the 
Protestants, like wild beasts, in certain districts, out of 
which they will find it difficult, as we shall presently see, to 
have the privileges of religious instruction, from the teach- 
ers whom they prefer. 

“Art. 2. The consistories shall not erect any temple 
(church) unless its erection shall have been authorized by 
an ordonnance rendered by our Council of State.” This 
provision is designed to throw as many difficulties as possible 
in the way of the spread of Protestantism in France ; and 
especially to defeat the plans of the Evangelical and other 
Societies. 

“ Art. 3. No other place shall be appropriated to the per- 
formance of public worship within the district of a consis- 
torial church, except on the request of the consistery, and 
with the authorization of the Prefect.” Here we have the 
complement of the iniquity of Art. 2. No matter how 
inconvenient it may be for the residents within the limits of 
a consistory to repair to the church, they must not opena 
private house, or barn, or even consecrate, we presume, a 
field or forest for public worship, without the authorization 
of the Prefect, in answer to a request of the consistory ! 

But this Article has a supplement ;—* only the pastors of the 
consistorial church shall perform there the functions of the 
ministry of the gospel.” In other words, when permission 
has been given to open a barn, private house, or church for 
public worship, none but one of the pastors of the churches 
iacluded in the limits of the consistory, can preach in it | 
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This interferes at once with the usages of the Reformed 
church, in a most important point—the employment of evan- 
gelists. Besides, if the pastors of the consistory are sick, 
absent or dead, the poor, scattered flocks must remain un- 
supplied with the bread of life, even though they have per- 
mission to worship ina private house or barn. No assistant 
preacher can be employed by any of the pastors ; no one 
can supply a vacant church ; and no pastor can come from 
another consistory ! 

“ Art. 25. In case of an insufficiency in the credits allowed 
by the State for the creation of new places for pastors, they 
may be established, upon the request of the consistories, of 
associations of the members, and of the communes, under 
charge of an engagement taken, on their part, to provide 
for the support of the new pastor, for his lodging, and the 
expenses which may result from this new arrangement. 
These places of pastors shall be created, after inquiry and 
advice had by the municipal councils, by an ordonnance 
rendered in our Council of State.” We have now reached 
the climax. No consistory nor society, nor even the com- 
munes can make provision for the support, at their own ezx- 
pense, of an additional pastor, without an ordonnance of the 
Government, issued upon the inquiry and advice of the mu- 
nicipal councils! We stop here. We can go no further in the 
examination of this deeply concocted scheme of oppression. 

But who were the authors, or advisers of this singular and 
ominous movement on the part of the Government? Some 
say, the Roman Catholics. There are bigots enough, among 
them, we doubt not—even in the higher clergy—who would 
rejoice to see almost any measures adopted to check the 
growth of Protestantism. But the iniquity of this plan, we 
think, does not lie at their door. There has been in France, as 
our readers know, a considerable revival of the faith and piety 
of the Reformation. As the evangelical party is zealous and 
enterprising, their number augments with considerable rapidi- 
ty. But the dead Socinian, neological portion of the Pro- 
testants detest and dread the doctrines, and the efforts of the 
Evangelical party. Its leading men, it is said, have impor- 
tuned the Government for years, to do something to arrest 
the labors of their adversaries. At length, they were on the 
point of having their wishes even more than gratified :—for 
we think that the above scheme has gone beyond what they 
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desired. M. Coquerel, indeed, has frankly confessed, that 
there are many things in both projects which he could not 
approve. 
ut whoever were the advisers of this plan, it has met with 
a rough reception. The Semeur, the E’spérance, and the 
Archives du Christianisme, three important religious and 
literary journals, have given it a thorough examination, and 
have condemned it in the most decided manner. But the 
first, and one of the ablest attacks upon it, is contained in 
the above “letter of a layman toa pastor,” by M. Lut- 
teroth. To this, M. Coquerel, a distinguished preacher of 
Paris, of the Anti-Evangelical party, replied. He endeavors 
to show, that the Protestant churches of France need some 
new rules of government. And we think this perfectly 
manifest from his “letter to a pastor.” But desirous as he 
is to have the disorders, which have crept into their system, 
corrected by a new ordonnance, he seems not less anxious to 
have that ordonnance bear on the Methodists, as he calls 
the Evangelical party, so as to exclude their efforts from the 
- of the Reformed church. ‘To this letter, M. Agénor 
Ye Gasparin—a pious young nobleman, son of the ex- 
Minister of that name and himself Master of Requests to 
the Council of State—has replied in the most able and ad- 
mirable manner. He boldly maintains the necessity of 
granting to those who separate from the National churches, 
entire liberty of worship; and demonstrates, that their la- 
bors are eminently useful. He thinks, however, that they 
should be willing to be called Dissenters, as they are in fact, 
and not maintain, as some do, that they belong to the Na- 
tional Reformed church, because they love its ancient doc- 
trines and discipline. The fact that they do not receive the 
aid of the Government, in building their churches and sup- 
porting their pastors, and are not willing that it should in- 
terfere in their affairs, really constitutes them Dissenters. 
This excellent letter called forth another, addressed to 
himself, from M. Martin-Paschoud. Respecting this we 
need say but little, as it contains almost nothing which bears 
on our subject. M. Martin is reputed to be an amiable 
man ; but it is grievous to see him attack the great doctrines 
of the gospel—justification by faith, the divinity of Christ, 
etc. etc.—which M. De Gasparin had so nobly avowed and 
maintained. It excites our pity also to read his remarks 
17* 
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respecting the “Methodists ;” which display avery bitter 
spirit, and are altogether unworthy of him.* 

Owing to the resistance made to the proposed measure, 
the present Minister of Justice and Religion, M. Vivien, has 
announced, we understand, that the Government will drop 
the business. But what security have the Protestants, that 
the subject will not be resumed, at some future and no dis- 
tant day, and an ordonnance issued to accomplish suddenly, 
what has now been prevented by discussion! None what- 
ever. In the mean time, however, the Evangelical party 
will not be idle. They feel that their cause is agood one, and 
must prevail. They have nothing to expect from the tribu- 
nals of justice ;f still there is much which they can do, and 
more which they can hope to accomplish hereafter. 

The laws, as interpreted by the Courts, must be followed 


* We cannot refrain from saying that we utterly condemn 
the spirit of an anonymous pamphlet, entitled Lettres d M. le 
Pasteur Martin-Paschoud, par quelques-uns de ses amis et 
de ses Collégues. 

+ The question of Religious Liberty cannot be considered 
as finally adjudicated in France. The Court of Cassation em- 
braces three chambers, or divisions ;—the Chamber of Requests, 
the Chamber for Criminal Causes, and the Chamber for Civil 
Causes. The whole number of judges in this court is 50; and 
they are about equally divided among the three divisions. 
Appeals from the inferior tribunals are made to the Chamber 
which corresponds to their character. Most cases are decided 
finally by the Chambers ; but sometimes a cause comes be- 
fore the entire Court. This happens when a case has been 
tried before a Chamber, on an appeal from a Royal Court, and 
the decision is against that of the Royal Court. In this event, 
the cause must be sent down to be tried, by the Royal court 
nearest to the one which tried it before. If the decision of the 
second Royal Court coincide with that of the first Royal 
Court, then there may be an appeal to the entire Court of Cas- 
sation. No case of involving the right of religious worship, 
has yet been carried so far. Nor do we suppose there would 
be the slightest use init. The two cases before the Chamber 
for Criminal Causes have so fully developed the opinions of 
the judges (and there is every reason to believe that the ma- 
jority of the whole Court hold the same opinions) that it 
would be in vain to go further, 
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as closely as possible. Permission must be asked for open 
ing chapels and other places of public worship. If this be 
refused by the Mayors, it must be asked of the Prefect of the 
department. If refused by him, it must be asked of the 
Minister of the Interior. If refused by him, the attempt 
must be abandoned. But as each case will be examined on 
its own merits, a refusal may be less frequent than our 
readers would at first suppose. We cannot, for a moment, 
attribute to the Government the settled purpose to allow no 
further extension of the Protestant religion. It knows full 
well, that there are thousands of Protestants in France 
who cannot hear the gospel from ministers of their own faith. 
They are to be found in every department, and in almost 
every commune. It will hardly deny to these the liberty of 
worshipping God as their fathers did. Besides, flagrant 
cases of refusal by magistrates may be carried to the tribu- 
nals with hope of success, And last of all, the subject must 
be discussed in the journals; and when the proper time 
comes, it must be carried, by petitions, to the Chambers, and 
legislative action invoked. Sooner or later it must come to 
this; nor will there be permanent and universal redress 
found anywhere, save in a favorable enactment of the le- 
gislative body. 

We close this notice—protracted much beyond our ori- 
ginal design — with three or four general remarks : 

1. It is surprising to see how little progress Religious 
Liberty has made in France during the last forty years. 
Indeed nothing has been gained since 1802. Arbitrary and 
tyrannical as were the Organic Articles, and subversive as 
they were of the discipline of the Protestant churches, it is 
a mournful fact that they have nothing better at the present 
day. And, asif this were not enough, Arts. 291 and 294 of the 
Code made during the imperial domination in 1810, must 
be added to restrict and fetter their movements! The dis- 
tressing conviction is forced upon us, that the Protestants of 
France, as to the enjoyment of their rights—we will not say, 
their privileges and favors—are just where they were under 
the despotism of Napoleon, and the bigotry of Louis XVIIL. 
and Charles X. The revolution of July 1830 has done 
nothing for them. The liberty, promised in the Charter is 
the sheerest illusion, that ever mocked the expectations of 
wronged and suffering humanity. 
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2. It must be confessed that the Government has no easy 
task to perform. First of all, there is the influence of infi- 
delity, and that total indifference to religion which prevails, 
to a great degree, among those who figure in and about the 
Government, and who regard with jealousy every effort 
made by the friends of Christianity to promote its extension. 
Next, there is the great and increasing power of the Catho- 
lics,—comprising the vast majority of those who take any 
interest in religion,—whose favor the Ministry naturally 
desire to secure. ‘That the Government is still greatly sub- 
ject to this influence, unconscious perhaps of its extent, is to 
us most certain. We will give a few extracts, bearing on 
this point, from an article which recently appeared in the 
Courrier Frangais. “ We have seen the Government, ever 
since the Revolution of 1830, shut up the churches of Dis- 
senters, deliver their founders to the tribunals, and cause 
them to be condemned to penalties more or less severe. In 
vain was it declared, during the discussion of the law against 
associations (in 1834) in the name of the Government, in the 
two Chambers, that the liberty of worship would suffer no 
damage from it; that the law would not be applied to meet- 
ings for worship: the contrary has happened. 

“Some orators had made some reserves, relative to reli- 
gious congregations and monastic orders, suppressed by the 
Organic Laws. These congregations, these orders, have 
multiplied ; their chiefs have publicly unfurled their banners, 
retaken their titles, and resumed costumes which the laws 
of our Legislatures had abolished. If nothing more than 
their toleration had been granted, it would, perhaps, have 
been a homage to the principles of liberty; although the 
result would have been to augment the influence of a hier- 
archy, already sustained by immense privileges. But the 
Government has done more to please the clergy, (Catholic,) 
whose politica] support it courts; grants have been made to 
many at the public expense ; they have been exempted from 
imposts; many of them have been authorized, simply by an 
ordonnance,* to become teachers of youth, to receive gifts 
and legacies, as public establishments. 


* There isa vast difference between a /aw and an ordonnance. 
A law is an enactment of the two Chambers, approved by the 
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“The political interests of the moment have triumphed ; 
the advice of the Council of State has not only been rejected 
by the Ministerial power, but all publicity has been refused 
to it, for fear of alarming the powerful hierarchy which sus- 
tains the abuses. And the partiality was rendered more 
evident by the prosecutions, the fines and the condemnation 
to corporeal punishment, by which it was attempted to break 
down those who believed the promises of the Charter. Not 
that we approve the efforts to introduce, within the last few 
years, new sorts of religious worship into the kingdom; but 
it ought to be left to public opinion to do justice to them. 
It is only necessary to look after any thing in these new 
doctrines, which may attack public and religious morality, 
the sacredness of marriage, the proprieties and the foundations 
of society. 

“The Government has turned against the weak ; this re- 
sult might have been foreseen. Instead of endeavouring to 
recover its independence, by retrenching abuses which may 
render formidable the opposition of the Catholic clergy, and 
substituting the liberty of worship for the system of Con- 
cordats—which has introduced into the State a power 
spiritual and moral in appearance, but political and secret 
in reality, and rivalling the national sovereignty—it contents 
itself with regulating the Jewish and Protestant worship !” 

3. It is striking to observe, how far political freedom is 
in advance of religious liberty. This fact is illustrated not 
only in the history of France. Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Prussia, and several of the smaller states of Germany—Pro- 
testant countries, and some of them possessing considerable 
political liberty—have no real religious liberty. A man may 
be a Protestant, and enjoy the right of worship fully in the 
established churches ; but if he undertake to hold meetings, 
for the edification of himself and such as choose to attend 
them, he will soon find insuperable obstacles in his way, and 
it will be well if he escapes imprisonment. Belgium, since 
the Revolution of 1830, has more religious liberty than any 
other country on the Continent. This is owing to the influ- 








King. An ordonnance is an executive order, in the name of 
the King. Unfortunately, the latter have become too frequent 
of late. 
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ence of De Potter and some others, in forming the Consti- 
tution. In opening a place for public worship, all that is 
there required is, that notice of the fact be given to 
the municipal authorities, that they may prevent disturb- 
ances. With few exceptions, religious liberty is wholly 
unknown in the Republics of South America. Even in 
England, Dissenters are not free from all embarrassments. 
It is only in the United States, and we may now add Texas, 
that real religious liberty exists—where the Government 
protects all in their right to worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience, without Jet, hinderance or distinction 
of any sort.* 

4, It is really astonishing to see how little the subject of 
religious liberty is understood on the Continent of Europe. 
‘The people are so accustomed to have the Government med- 
dle with every thing, and the Government are so fearful of 
allowing the people to do any thing, save through their con- 
descending grace and permission, that they are incapable of 
comprehending the simplest elements of religious freedom. 
We know that there are difficulties attending this question, 
grave certainly, but not insuperable. It is not necessary 
that the established churches should be overthrown. We 
are no advocates for sudden and violent measures. Let 
establishments be maintained for those who prefer them and 
are willing to be taxed for their support. But let those who 
prefer a church having no connection with the State, and 
are also willing to bear the expense, enjoy their preference. 
“ Only think, sir,” said one in Holland, where, we are sorry 
to say, the Government has treated most cruelly some zeal- 
ous, good, but mjudicious Dissenters within the last few 
years ; “only think, sir, that in the meetings of these Meth- 
odists they sometimes sing and pray very loud, and some- 
times they cry out ‘O dear Jesus,’ in their prayers! Is that 
to be tolerated?” “But do these people disturb their neigh- 
bours ?” “No, that cannot be affirmed.” “Are they immora! 


* It is hardly necessary to say, that the religious liberty 
which we advocate is a full and equal liberty for all, whether 
Protestants or Catholics. We abhor, with our whole hearts, 
the disabilities and oppressions which the Catholics suffer in 
some Protestant countries ; where bigotry rules in place of 
justice, and where might usurps the prerogative of right. 
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in their conduct?” “No, they are good citizens.” “Then 
let them sing praises and pray as much as they please ; and 
when your police want something to do, let them look after 
your dram-shops, and the noisy, drunken rabble that collect 
about them.” But this Hollander is not alone in wondering 
how people can be mage assemble in prayer-meetings 
whenever they please, and\cry out, as he expressed it, “ O 
cher Jesus ! O cher Jesus !” 


ARTICLE IX. 


REMARKS IN REFERENCE TO AN Anonymous “Essay on 
Cause anp Errect,” anp To THE Questions oF “ INQuI- 
rer.”—Am., Bib. Repos. for April, 1840. 


By Leonard Woods, D. D. Prof. of Theol., Theol. Sem. Andover, Mass. 
[Continued from page 242.] 


Tue essay referred to treats of various topics which 
deserve a serious consideration, but which have not yet 
been noticed in my remarks, At present only one of these 
will be introduced, namely: the question, whether self-love 
is the spring of all voluntary action. 

This question is suggested by the following passage in 
the essay,* (p. 387.) “According to the doctrine of free 
agency, the mind of man is endowed with a constitutional 
desire for happiness, which is the steady, abiding feeling of 
the mind, and is the mainspring of all the mental activity 
included in volition.” I know not that the author would 
seriously advocate the principle which seems to be implied 
in this passage. Be that as it may, the inquiry is an impor- 
tant one; whether all our choices and voluntary actions 
proceed from self-love, or adesire for our own happiness. 

If it is, as the anonymous writer seems to hold, then 


* The essay here referred to was published in the Reposito- 
ry for October 1839, p, 381. seq. 
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there is clearly a “uniform, invariable” connection of voli- 
tion with an antecedent motive. And this “ uniform, in- 
variable antecedence” would, according to that writer, in- 
volve the essence of fatalism; and the fatalism would be 
universal, leaving no place for free moral agency. For if 
“the desire for happiness is the mainspring of all the mental 
activity included in volition,” that is, of a// voluntary action ; 
then all voluntary action stands in an invariable connectiou 
with one and the same antecedent motive, and, of course, 
excludes what the author calls free agency. 

I am, however, far from admitting that self-love, or the 
desire of our own happiness, is the great motive, “the main- 
spring” of all voluntary action. But I must content myself 
with a few brief observations on the subject. And perhaps 
even these are unnecessary to those, who have attentively 
read such authors as Cudworth, Brown, Payne, Hopkins, 
Coleridge, and Wayland. 

That self-love is not the spring of all voluntary action, 
may, I think, be made quite evident. 

Virst, there are many principles, and some of them very 
powerful principles, in the human mind, which prove springs 
of “that mental action which is involved in volition.” Love 
of offspring, pity for the distressed, gratitude for favors, and 
other natural affections and propensities, are as truly ele- 
ments of our mental constitution, as the desire of our own 
happiness; and each one of them is as truly a spring of 
voluntary action, as self-love. How then can self-love, or 
the desire of our own happiness, be the spring of ail volun- 
tary action? We can say with truth, itis one of the springs. 
In all minds, it is a powerful spring. But is it therefore the 
only spring? In some minds, it is the most powerful spring, 
—the supreme motive—yea, perchance, the motive which 
governs almost exclusively. But because this is the case in 
some minds, can we conclude that it is so in all, even in 
those which are the most pure and holy? Take the man, 
who loves God with all his heart and soul and mind and 
strength ;—the man who loves Christ above father and 
mother, houses and lands, and every worldly object. Has 
he no spring of action above the desire of his own happi- 
ness? Is not his affection to God and to Christ a motive 
distinct from self-love, and of a far higher and nobler nature ’ 
And do not those who maintain, that a desire for happiness 
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is the spring of all voluntary action, manifestly overlook im- 
portant principles, and attempt to simplify beyond nature, 
and in opposition to truth? They discover that self-love is 
a very powerful motive to action, and then conclude that it is 
the only one. Others, who find gratitude to be a powerful 
motive to action, might, with the same justice, conclude that 
this is the only motive. And others again, finding that pity 
for the distressed operates as a motive to exertion, might 
lose sight of every thing else, and hold that a// our actions 
result from pity, and mght labor to show that our motives 
to action are all to be resolved into this as their pervading 
element. 

Farther :—It is not only true, that there are many motives 
of volition, besides self-love, but that some of those motives 
are evidently of superior moral worth. Every man who suf- 
fers himself to think, must be satisfied that this is the case. 
Suppose you know that a man performs an action or makes 
a sacrifice from pure love to God, or to man, without the 
least reference, either in his thoughts or feclings, to his own 
private good. Do you not at once pronounce it a deed of 
uncommon excellence? Even that benevolence which is 
mixed with other things, and of which we can only say, 
that it has more influence than self-love, is regarded asa 
virtue. But that benevolence which is wholly disinterest- 
ed, i. e., which does not proceed from any aim, direct or 
indirect, to promote our own gratification, is the object of 
universal admiration. And how many seek that admiration 
by appearing to be actuated by such benevolence, though 
really destitute of it. But in this, as in all other cases, the 
counterfeit proves the existence of the coin which is coun- 
terfeited. 

It may perhaps be said, that while we are influenced by 
love to God or to man, or by parental affection, we experi- 
ence pleasure ; and from this it may be inferred, that a de- 
sire for this pleasure is, at bottom, the mainspring of all 
moral action, and that all our other motives are to be re- 
solved into this. But what is there in logic, or in experience, 
which can justify such an inference? The fact that we are 
pleased with the accomplishment of any object, as the honor 
of God, or the good of man, implies that we Jove that object 
antecedently to the pleasure we enjoy in it. Without the 
existence of such love to the object, how could the promo- 
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tion of it give pleasure? It is evident that the pleasure 
results from the pre-existent affection, and not the affection 
from a wish to lain pleasure. 

No one can doubt, that a desire for our own happiness is 
often, yea, too often, the spring of our voluntary actions. 
But does it follow from this, that it is aways so? How can 
that be considered as a motive to action, which is in no 
way contemplated by us,—which is not before the mind as 
an object of thought or desire, at the time of action? Look 
at a loving father, who, at the hazard of his own life, rushes 
into the water or the fire to rescue his little children. What 
moves him to do this? Is it a regard to his own gratifica- 
tion or pleasure? But he will tell you, he had no thought 
of this, and that he was moved and urged on to do what he 
did, by the dove and pity of his heart for his dear suflering 
children. If he succeeded in preserving their life, he did 
indeed experience a high degree of pleasure, as a conse- 
quence. But to say that a desire for that pleasure was the 
motive of the parent’s efforts, would be a contradiction to 
his own consciousness, and an abuse of language. And 
surely a devout Christian may, sometimes at least, be so 
influenced, so constrained, so borne on by love to Christ, 
that all thought of himself and all desire for his own grati- 
fication will be excluded, and his fervent, holy love become 
the great and only motive of action. Facts of this kind do 
most certainly occur in the history of Christians. 

When David Brainerd, in his last sickness, entered on a 
serious examination of his religious state, he made it a sub- 
ject of particular inquiry, whether he had exercised any 
affections, or performed any actions, which could not be 
traced to self-love, and which must have arisen from a higher 
principle, than a regard to his own happiness. He con- 
sidered this as the surest test of aregenerate state. In how 
many instances are Christians, at the commencement of 
their course, and afterwards, conscious of loving God and 
rejoicing in his government, without any reference in their 
thoughts to their own interests, temporal or eternal? And 
is not such pure love to God, sucha rising above private 
interest, and such annihilation of self generally regarded as 
among the clearest marks of holiness, and as what may be 
expected to exist in proportion to the measure of sanctifica- 
tion? It is indeed true of the unregenerate, that they are 
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“ Jovers of themselves.” They have no moral affection of 
a higher character than self-love. But can it be the same 
with those who bear the image of Christ? Is it true of 
them, as it is of the wicked, that self-love is the real motive 
of all their moral actions? Is there no object in the uni- 
verse which they love, except in subserviency to their own 
personal welfare? Is all duty performed by saints and an- 
gels from that one principle? To suppose this seems to me 
just as unphilosophical and untrue, as to suppose that all 
the operations in the natural world are to be traced to the 
power of gravitation, or to the power of steam, or to elec- 
tricity. True philosophy leads us to account for the phe- 
nomena in the natural world by a great variety of princi- 
ples or laws, many of which are entirely distinct from each 
other. And why should it not lead us to do the same in 
the moral world, and to trace the actions of intelligent, 
moral beings, to all that variety of principles or motives, 
from which they evidently result? Why should we refuse 
to admit what is so manifest, that a variety of causes or 
springs of action as really exists and operates in the world 
of mind, as in the world of matter ? 

1 now proceed to the questions and remarks of the wri- 
ter in the April No. of the American Biblical Repository, 
(Art. 10,) who conceals his real name, and calls himself 
“Inquirer.” He doubtless has sufficient reasons for writing 
anonymously. But he will excuse me for asking, what 
weight there isin the reasons which he suggests in his 
“ Apology.” He thinks he may be allowed to conceal his 
name, because he does not come forward as a teacher, but 
asa learner. But why is it less proper for one, who pre- 
sents himself before the public as an “ Inquirer” and learner, 
to make known his real name, than for one who presents 
himself as a teacher? It is certainly very honorable for a 
man to “take the attitude of a learner ;” especially if, in 
that modest attitude, he manifests high intellectual attain- 
ments, and gives his readers reason to think that he is able 
to teach, as well as to learn. 

But | have no disposition to complain of “ Inquirer,” for 
not giving his name to the public, or of the editor for allow- 
ing him to appear under a fictitious title. Nor will I evade 
the difficult task of answering his inquiries because he writes 
anonymously. As the questions are important, I will seri- 
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ously consider them, without being anxious to know from 
whom they come. I am very willing to converse with per- 
sons behind the curtain, whose words I hear, but whose 
faces I have not the pleasure to see, on condition that they 
treat subjects with Christian propriety, and show by their 
words, that they are worthy of particular respect, as the two 
anonymous writers do, with whom I am concerned in these 
discussions. After all, must it not seem rather singular for 
me, in my own name, to be publicly discussing subjects with 
two writers, possessed of no ordinary powers of mind, but 
who conceal their names? I however make no objection. 
Still one in my case cannot be quite certain how the thing 
will end. If I should commit mistakes, or if I should be 
unsuccessful in my efforts, and so expose myself to shame, 
I might wish | had done as others have done, and wisely 
availed myself of the benefit of concealment. On the other 
hand, if my respected, but anonymousfriend s find, as the y 
may, that they have well escaped the hazards of authorship, 
and have gained honor to themselves by their anonymous 
publications ; it will be easy for them to let the world know 
to whom the honor belongs. 

It is well understood, how much more difficult it is to 
answer questions, than to ask them. And what if | should 
think it best, by and by, to invert the present order, and to 
take upon myself, as 1 have a right to do, the humbler and 
easier task of asking questions, and to transfer to “ Inqui- 
rer,” the more honorable and difficult task of answering 
them? And if a man ofsuch obvious and eminent charac- 
teristics as he possesses, should proceed a little farther in 
Jaying open his mind, and should be as free in answering as 
he has been in asking questions, he might perhaps make 
himself sufficiently known without the form of giving his 
name. 

“ Inquirer” says, he finds “difficulties in most of the sys- 
tems of mental philosophy” which he reads, It seems to 
be implied, that he does not find difficulties in a// of them ; 
that there is at least some one system, in which he finds no 
difficulties. 1 would then at once “take the attitude of a 
learner,” and ask him, what that system is. To me, thus 
far, all systems of mental philosophy have had their difficul- 
ties. I have not been able to fix upon any system, however 
well supported by argument, against which speculative ob- 
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jections and difficulties could not be urged. And if I had 
refused to believe every truth, or system of truths, which 
was exposed to difficulties that | could not fully obviate, 
I should have believed nothing. If, however, “ Inquirer” 
has found a system which is encumbered with no difficulties, 
as his expression seems to imply, he will confer a great favor 
on me, and on many others, by making us acquainted with 
it. But, for the present, I am fully convinced, that the only 
safe and proper way is, to believe that which is proved by 
sufficient evidence, especially by Scripture evidence, whatever 
speculative difficulties may attend it. If our faith in divine 
truth is shaken, if it in the least degree wuvers, on account 
of insolvable difficulties, we shall suffer a loss that cannot 
be measured. 

But what “ Inquirer” says afterwards, shows that we may 
have mistaken his meaning, and that he did not intend to 
signify that he was acquainted with any system of mental 
philosophy which is free from difficulties. For he says, 
distinctly, that he has not found “terra firma extensive 
enough to choose his dwelling-place;” and he is looking for 
“new treatises,” making improvements upon all the old 
systems. He shows a commendable zeal for the advance- 
ment of mental science, and thinks “it is time that more 
were said and done in relation to this great subject.” With 
a little modification my opinion coincides with his. I would 
say, “it is time that more” or less “ were said and done.” 
On this subject, especially, smattering is to be deprecated. 
“ Drink deep, or taste not.” 

« Inquirer” says, (p. 458,) he never can love dispute, until 
he has “ a new faste,” and speaks of this as my “ philosophical 
word.” 1 wassomewhat surprised that he should call the word 
taste, used metaphorically in relation to the mind, a phi/osoph- 
ical word. For I supposed that the precision required in phi- 
losophical discourse led philosophers, as far as possible, to 
avoid metaphorical words. Figurative language is most 
freely used in poetry, eloquence and common discourse. 
The analogy between taste in the literal sense, and an in- 
clination or desire of the mind, is very obvious; and accord- 
ingly the word has been very frequently used to express such 
an inclination or desire. It is a just and striking figure, not a 
philosophical term. But if it were a philosophical word, I 
know not why he should call it mine, as though J had invent- 
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ed it, or as though I used it more than others. The word 
has been familiarly used by the best English writers, partic- 
ularly by the standard divines of New England, as Ed- 
wards, Dwight, Backus, Griffin, ete. This I might show 
by an = fe, saa of quotations, But I shall content myself 
with citing a single passage from a recent and well-known 
writer. 1 refer to the Rev. Moses Stuart, my respected 
colleague. Speaking of infants, he says: “ To enjoy the 
sacred pleasures of that place,” (heaven,) “there must be a 
positive taste for them. If now infants are saved, (which I 
do hope and trust is the case,) then there must be such a 
relish implanted in their souls for the holy joys of heaven. 
Is there nothing, then, which Christ by his Spirit can do for 
them, in imparting such a taste?” See his Commentary on 
Romans, Edit. 1832, Excursus rv. p. 549. 

One word more by way of introduction. My own ex- 
perience has taught me, that there are many and very stub- 
born difficulties hanging round the subject before us, when- 
ever contemplated in a speculative or theoretic manner. To 
untie all the knots which can be untied, and to determine 
clearly those which cannot, is no easy task. Whoever 
attempts to do this,—whoever undertakes to answer the 
hardest questions, which the most powerful intellect can pro- 
pose on this hardest of all subjects, ought to have time and 
space give him, and to be treated with a good measure of 
patience and candor by his readers, 

The first topic which “ Inquirer” introduces, relates to 
the sinner’s inability (p. 458). He refers to my question re- 
specting one who is unregenerate. “ While he remains in 
his natura] state, can he, by the power of his will, prevent 
it,” (i. e. the feeling of enmity,) “ and call forth the affection 
of love, and so be subject to the law of God?” This ques- 
tion he rightly understands as implying that the sinner can- 
not do this. The difficulties which he suggests in reiation to 
this subject, may be summed up in the single question, What 
is the sense of the words “ can” and “ cannot,” as here used ? 

I must begin my remarks by saying, that I feel utterly 
unable to do any thing which can be satisfactory to “ Inqui- 
rer,” unless be admits the distinction so often made, espe- 
cially in New England, between the different senses in 
which the words can and cannot areused. That they are used 
insenses which are essentially different from each other, is 
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perfectly manifest. If we can satisfy ourselves what these 
senses are, and then determine definitely which of them is 
to be given to the words, when used inrelation to the present 
subject, we shall have a prospect of arriving at a just con- 
clusion, otherwise not. 

The distinction referred to is between vatural and moral 
inability ;—i. e. between inability used in a natural sense, or 
in relation to natural objects, and in a moral sense, or in 
relation to moral objects. In the first sense, it is, as Fuller 
describes it, “a want of rational faculties, bodily powers 
or external advantages.” It is such a want of natural pow- 
ers or faculties of body or mind, or such a want of the necessa- 
ry means or opportunities, as excludes obligation, and pre- 
vents blumeworthiness. “ Inquirer” doubtless knows how 
Edwards, Bellamy, West, Smalley, Spring, Griffin, Andrew 
Fuller and other distinguished writers illustrate this kind of 
inability, and how clearly they show, that it excludes obliga- 
tion and ill-desert; as when a man cannot see or hear be- 
cause he has no eyes or ears; or cannot walk because his 
limbs are palsied ; cannot understand Newton’s Principia 
for want of sufficient strength of intellect, or opportunity 
for study ; or cannot pay his debts, though he is heartily 
disposed and makes all possible efforts to doit. In all cases 
of this kind, the inability is of such a nature, as to furmish a 
just excuse. That which hinders the performance is such, 
that every one sees there can be no blame. 

Natural impossibility is explained inthe same way ;— 
natural necessity is the opposite. A thing takes place by 
a natural necessity, when it certainly results from the oper- 
ation of natural causes, as the falling of a stone, or a man’s 
going to a place, when compelled against his will. 

Moral inability is that which results from moral causes, 
such as the dispositions and habits of the mind. In this 
sense, a man is unable to do a thing, when he is effectually 
hindered by his own inclinations, or the state of his mind. 
When we say: “God cannot lie,” we set forth that moral 
excellence of his character, which certainly prevents him 
from doing wrong. And when we say of a just judge, that 
he cannot accept of a bribe, and of a kind mother, that she 
cannot forget her beloved child, we refer to a hinderance of 
a moral kind. The just judge is prevented from accepting 
a bribe by the principle of moral integrity, and the mother 
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from forgetting her child, by maternal love. In all cases 
like these, the greater the inability, in other words, the 
greater the hinderance in the way of doing the thing men- 
tioned, the more praiseworthy is the person. Here moral 
inability results from moral excellence, or is involved in it. 
Thus far all is clear. 

Again : a person in this moral sense is unable to do right 
when he is hindered from doing it by some wrong disposi- 
tion or habit of mind; as when we say, that a man ofa 
malevolent, revengeful temper cannot love his enemy, or 
that a miser cannot give away his money, or that a man of 
a low, base character cannot do a generous, noble deed. It 
is this sort of inability, to which the sacred writers evidently 
refer, when they teach, that those who are accustomed to 
do evil, cannot learn to do well; that those who receive 
honor of men cannot believe ; that those who have the car- 
nal mind cannot please God. In all such cases, the greater 
the inability,—i. e. the greater that sinful disposition or habit 
of mind which hinders a man from doing right,—the greater 
is his blameworthiness. This is so plain, that all must 
agree in it. If any one denies it, he wil] soon contradict 
himself. It is a practical truth. Whatever is doubtful, this is 
certain,—that, in the sight of God, and in the view of every 
unperverted mind, a man is criminal and ill-deserving, in 
proportion to the strength of that wrong disposition, atfec- 
tion or habit of mind which hinders him from doing his 
duty. 

Thus it appears that, in regard to results, the distinction 
between natural and moral inability is perfectly manifest, 
and exceedingly important. Natural inability excludes ob- 
ligation and blame. If it is entire, it entirely excludes 
blame. Moral inability to do wrong implies moral excel- 
lence. If it exists in the highest degree, as it does in 
God, it denotes the highest degree of excellence. In man, 
it implies goodness and praiseworthiness in proportion 
to its degree. On the other hand, moral inability to do 
right implies ill-desert, and implies it in proportion to the 
inability. And whenever the sacred writers predicate 
this inability of the sinner, they do it to set forth his 
criminality. When they predicate it strongly, they do it 
to set forth the high degree of his criminality. And were 
it not that our moral senses are blunted by sin, we should 
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always so understand it. If any rational, moral being should 
say of himself, or if another should say of him, that he can- 
not love the all-perfect, glorious God, we should be astonish- 
ed at his baseness, and should exclaim: How desperately 
wicked must his heart be ! 

In regard to the expression of mine, above referred to, 
implying thai the unrenewed sinner cannot call forth the 
affection of love to God and so be subject to his law, I 
might at once resort to the word of God, and show that the 
inspired writers make the same representation. ‘The pas- 
sages in which they familiarly do this, are so well known, 
that they need not be quoted. Now the single fact, that 
men, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
frequently affirmed that unrenewed sinners cannot believe 
and obey, is, by itself, sufficient to justify us in using the 
same language on the same subject. What better reason 
can we have for any doctrine, or for any mode of teaching 
it, than that we find it in the infallible word of God? Can 
we have a surer standard than the Bible? Look at the 
texts, in which it is familiarly and strongly affirmed, that 
men, in their natural state, cannot believe in Christ, or be 
subject to the law; and tell me, whether the inspired wri- 
ters used words correctly? Had they good reason to 
speak as they did? And when we speak of the same sub- 
ject, and with reference to the same aspect of the subject, 
have we not good reason to speak in the same manner !— 
Does the word of God need to be corrected or altered? It 
does indeed need explanation. But does it need mending ? 
This then is the stand I take; and I do not expect to be 
moved from it. Christ and the apostles were right. They 
taught the truth ; and the manner of their teaching was just 
and unexceptionable. They had satisfactory reasons for 
using just such language as they did. And they are good 
examples for us, as to the manner of giving religious instruc- 
tion. It is allowed by all that their language was intended 
for common people, and suited to common apprehension. 
So that, whatever we may say respecting the proper lan- 
guage of philosophy or metaphysics, we are sure, that the 
language of the Bible is the proper language of those who 
preach the gospel. 1] am aware thatsome preachers at the 
present day are not accustomed to use the language of 
Scripture on this subject. Indeed they give us reason to 
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think that they dislike it. For when it comes right in their 
way, and when it would be the most natural thing in the 
world for them to make use of the striking, impressive lan- 
guage of the word of God, they still avoid it, and substi- 
tute other language quite different and opposite. In the 
very place, where Christ and the apostles unhesitatingly 
say that the unrenewed sinner cannot believe and obey, 
these preachers unhesitatingly speak out, and say he can. 
Now, soberly, if 1 should discover any thing like this in my- 
self; if when the inspired writers are accustomed to use 
one mode of speaking, I should be accustomed to use the 
opposite; if while Christ teaches that those who are govern- 
ed by the love of worldly honor cannot believe, I should 
have a habit of saying they can believe ; if while he teaches 
that sinners cannot come to him, except they are drawn of 
the Father, J should affirm the opposite ; and while he de- 
clares that a bad tree cannot bear good fruit, J should bold- 
ly declare that it can; and if, in direct contradiction to the 
apostle, | should affirm that men in their natural state can 
obey the law and please God ;—if I should detect in myself 
this practice of shunning the language of the Bible and using 
the opposite in its place ; | should think it high time for me 
to be alarmed at my want of reverence forthe word of God, 
and to inquire seriously for the cause which had turned me 
aside. Iknow, for a certainty, that Christ and the apostles 
had a just view of our nature and relations. They under- 
stood human obligation, and the grounds of it. They un- 
derstood moral agency, and the philosophy of moral agen- 
cy. And yet, speaking in the words which the Holy Ghost 
taught, they declared that sinners cannot believe and obey. 
and that without Christ even Christians can do nothing, 
Yes, they affirmed this, repeatedly, and without qualifica- 
tion. And certainly they had a sound judgment, and a con- 
cern for the good of men, and knew, better than we do, 
how to teach divine truth, and how to guard against what- 
ever would expose men to mistake. Nor do we find that 
they used different language at different times, sometimes 
saying that sinners cannot obey, and sometimes, that they 
can. And shall we take upon us to be wiser than the in- 
spired writers, and to improve upon their language? [ 
start back from the thought of any thing either in principle 
or practice, which implies that the words of inspiration are 
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not fit to be used in popular religious discourse, and which 
would lead us customarily to avoid them, and to introduce 
language of a different import, when speaking on the same 
subject, and in the same connection. 
ut “ Inquirer” calls for an explanation of my language. 
This I shall endeavor to give. He first refers (p. 458) to 
several instances, in which can is used in Scripture, and 
common parlance, with an implied negative, signifying that 
the thing spoken of is “ very difficult, very revolting or very 
improbable ; and then asks, whether this is the sense in 
which I mean the word to be understood here. 'o this I 
must reply in the negative. Andif “Inquirer” will go along 
with me a little in the examination, he will see the reason 
why I cannot admit this to be the right sense of the word. 
It is an acknowledged principle, that if a definition or 
explanation of a word is right, that explanation may be sub- 
stituted for the word, without injuring the sense. Now let 
the correctness of the above explanation be tested by this 
principle. Say then that the cannot in the cases referred 
to merely signifies, as Inquirer expresses it, that the thing 
spoken of is “very difficult, revolting or improbable ;” and 
substitute any or all of these words in place of the Scripture 
word to be explained, and see how it will work. First, take 
the language of the prophet: “Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may ye also, who 
are accustomed to do evil, learn to do well.” The passage 
clearly and strongly implies, that the Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots, and that those who are 
accustomed to do evil cannot learn to do well. Try now 
the explanation above proposed. Begin with the word 
“difficult,” thus: As it is “very difficult” for the Ethiopian 
to change his skin, and the leopard his spots so it is for those 
who are accustomed to do evil, to learn to do well. Next 
try “revolting:” As it is “very revolting” for the Ethiopian 
to change his skin—so it is for the habitual transgressor 
to turn from sin to holiness. Finally, try “improbable:” As 
it is “ very improbable” that the Ethiopian will change his 
skin, so it is, that sinners, long accustomed to do evil, will 
learn to do well. Again: Take the text, John 15: 4, in 
which Christ says to some: “How can ye believe, who 
receive honor one of another, and seek not the honor which 
cometh from God only ?” signifying emphatically, that such 
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persons cannot believe ; and let it be explained as above. 
Itis “very difficult” for them to believe, who receive honor 
one of another ; or, it is “very revolting” to them; or it is 
“very improbable” that they will believe. Again: Take 
that momentous declaration of Christ: “ No man can come 
unto me, except the Father who hath sent me draw him.” 
As explained, it would read thus ; It is “ very difficult” for any 
man to come to Christ, except he is drawn of the Father; or 
it is “very revolting” to him; or it is “very improbable” 
that any sinner will come to Christ, without special divine 
influence. Again: “ Without me ye can do nothing.” Ex. 
plained as above: It is “very difficult” for you to do any 
thing, or it is “very improbable” that you will do any thing, 
without me. Take one passage more, Rom. 8: 7,8: “The 
carnal mind—is nut subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” Explained: It is “very difficult and re- 
volting” for the carnal mind to be subject to the law, and it 
is “very improbable” that it ever will be subject.—* So 
then they that are in the flesh cannot please God,” That is 
to say; it is “ very difficult” for the unregenerate to please 
God, and “ very improbable” that they will please him. 

Perhaps I have said more than is necessary to show, that 
this first explanation proposed by “Inquirer,” essentially 
fails to give the true meaning of the inspired writers. And 
he is perfectly right in thinking it “ very improbable,” that I 
understand the word cannot in such a sense. 

“ Inquirer” proceeds to suggest another view of the sub- 
ject, namely: “that the unregenerate man has actually no 
power to love God and be subject to his law,” and that it is 
“actually and absolutely impossible” for bim to do it. He 
seems to suppose that this is the view which I adopt. And 
the reader will see how easy it is for him to make out a 
meaning for me, and to state it in his own words, and then 
to urge very plausible arguments against it, as though it 
were really entertained by me. 

But I am not quite satisfied with this account of the mat- 
ter. On such a subject it is important to use language 
which is unambiguous and plain. But the phrases, “ no 
power,” and “actually and absolutely impossible” are am- 
biguous, being used in very different senses, and there is 
certainly a wide difference between “no power” or total 
inability in one of these senses, and in the other. Who is 
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ignorant of the distinction, which is so obvious and so com- 
monly recognised, between a natural inability and impossi- 
bility, anda moral? On this subject, | go with New Englaad 
divines. I was trained up under their influence, and I do 
heartily, though not with an implicit, or undistinguishing faith, 
coincide with them in opinion. The explanations given by 
Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Dwight and Day, particularly 
by Smalley, and also by Andrew Fuller, do, in my opinion, 
afford all the satisfaction which can be had, respecting the 
sinner’s inability. It is indeed true, that a subtle and skep- 
tical mind may embarrass this subject by endless objections 
and cavils. But after all, we shall find that every impor- 
tant truth respecting it is obvious and certain. 

There is what we call a natural inability, consisting in 
the want of those powers and faculties which are essential 
to a moral, accountable agent, and without which there can 
be no obligation to obey the divine law. This inability be- 
longs to inferior animals, and to those who are the subjects 
of total idiocy or insanity. But no inability of this kind can 
belong to sinners. They are not the subjects of it in any 
degree. The fact mentioned by “ Inquirer,” namely, that 
God requires all men to obey his commands, does most cer- 
tainly imply that they oxg/t to obey, and of course that 
they have no inability which interferes with the justice of 
such a requisition, or with their perfect obligation to com- 
ply with it. Iam far from holding that sinners have “ no 
power” of any kind to obey, or that it is, in every sense, 
“impossible” for them to obey. As to those powers and 
faculties, or that ability which makes them fit subjects of a 
moral law, I maintain that they possess it, | would not say 
in some degree, but perfectly. They have what goes to con- 
stitute obligation, as completely as though they were holy. 
So that they have no need of any new mental faculties, or 
any increase of their natural ability, in order to their actual 
obedience. 

It follows, that when the Scriptures teach, that sinners 
cannot obey, they must refer to the other kind of inability. 
And here I come to the explanation which “ Inquirer” calls 
for. The inability of sinners is their strong disinclination 
or aversion {to holiness ; their settled, unyielding unwilling- 
ness and opposition of heart to do the will of God. This 
sinful disinclination, unwillingness, or aversion is such, that 
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it is not sufficient to say, it makes it “very difficult” for 
sinners to obey, or “very improbable” that they will obey. 
It is a certain hinderance to obedience, and will be for ever, 
unless removed by the renewing of the Holy Ghost. No mo- 
tives presented to the mind, and no means whatever can 
overcome it without the regenerating influence of the Spirit. 
[t is a disinclination and aversion of heart so strong aud in- 
vincible, that it prevents obedience as certainly and etlec- 
tually, as a natural impossibility could; so that the sacred 
writers are perfectly justified in calling it a cannot, and in 
representing a change by the divine Spirit as absolutely ne- 
cessary to bring man to faith and obedience. This is the 
doctrine of the New England divines ; it is the doctrine of 
the Christian church in all ages; and what is still more im- 
portant, it is the doctrine of THE Bipie. Is not this view 
of the subject very clear? We know there is a sense in 
which sinners cannot obey, because the word of God so rep- 
resents it. It must be an important sense, or the inspired 
writers would not have asserted it so often, and so emphat- 
ically. And it must be an obvious sense, plainly suggested 
by the very nature of the subject, or the inspired writers 
would not have asserted it so directly, and left it, without 
any qualification, to be apprehended by plain common sense. 
Considering the nature of the subject of which they are 
treating, and the drift of their discourse, we are sure this 
must be their meaning. And we are sure they had good 
reason to express this meaning just as they did, and to say, 
that unrenewed sinners cannot believe and obey. And as 
sinners are, in this respect, the same in all ages, we have 
good reason to speak of them as the sacred writers did. 
And when, with this moral aspect of the subject before us, 
we teach, in the very language of inspiration, that sinners 
cannot believe and obey, we no more furnish an excuse 
for their unbelief and disobedience, than Christ and the 
apostles did. Indeed, the more strongly we affirm this, in 
the proper connection, the more impressively do we teach 
the great and inexcusable wickedness of sinners. For the 
inability of sinners is of such a nature, that the higher it 
rises, and the more absolute it is, the more heinous is their 
guilt. And we may at any time make this perfectly plain, 
if instead of the word cannot, we merely employ other words, 
which clearly express the same meaning. Thus, if instead 
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of saying that sinners cannot believe and obey, we take 
words of the same import, and say, they are wholly disin- 
clined to do it, that they have an absolute aversion, an ob- 
stinate unwillingness to obey, which no arguments can 
overcome, every one sees that we mean to charge them 
with great and inexcusable wickedness. To be disinclined 
to do what is right, and inclined to do wrong, is so far from 
furnishing an excuse, that it is the very essence of sin. 

This then is the answer I give to the first question of 
“Inquirer,” and it is the best answer I can give. If he is 
not satisfied with this; if he is not ready to admit that the 
sacred writers have good reason to affirm, that sinners can- 
not believe and obey, and that awe have the same reason as 
they had to affirm it; and if he is not ready to admit, that 
it is the moral depravity or sinfulness of men, which con- 
stitutes the hinderance and the only hinderance to holy obe- 
dience ; that this hinderance may justly be expressed as the 
sacred writers express it; and that to say that rational and 
moral beings cannot love God and obey his righteous law, 
is to represent them as exceedingly sinful, yea, desperately 
wicked ; if he will not admit this, | know not on what princi- 
ples I can argue the case with him, or how I can advance 
any thing that will conduce to his satisfaction. 

But while we are, in the proper connection, to affirm 
that sinners cannot obey God; are we to affirm this in all 
cases, and whatever may be the drift of discourse? By no 
means. When it is our object to describe men as rational and 
accountable agents, and to show what necessarily belongs 
to them as the proper subjects of the divine law, we must 
represent them as endued with competent powers and facul- 
ties ; in other words, with what New England divines call 
a natural ability, commensurate with the divine require- 
ments ; so that if they fail of obedience, it will not be for 
want of any of the requisite natural endowments. These 
endowments, these intellectual and moral faculties consti- 
tute the proper ground of obligation. When, with such an 
object in view, we say that man has power to do, or can do 
what God requires, we advance a truth of great importance, 
and virtually recognised by all. ; 

On the other hand, it is not true, that sinners have in all 
respects an ability to keep the divine law, or that in every 
sense they can obey. There is an important sense in which 
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they cannot obey. Those who have been thoroughly con- 
vinced of sin know, by their own experience, that sinners 
cannot come to Christ, unless the Father draw them, and 
they know too in what the inability consists. Now when 
we are speaking of men in a religious point of view; when 
our object is to describe them as sinners, or to show what 
is their moral character and state, and to induce them to 
look to Christ for salvation ; then truth requires us to use 
the language of the inspired writers, and to make the alarm- 
ing, humbling representation, that sinners cannot believe, or 
do any thing spiritually good. Unless we tell sinners this, 
how do we tell them the whole truth? And if ministers of 
the gospel never tell sinners this, how do they conform to 
the infallible standard of God’s word ? 

There is one point more to be considered, though it must 
be in few words. “Inquirer” asks, (p. 459.) whether the 
inability of an unsanctified man is such, “ as precludes the 
possibility of his changing his present state for a better one.” 
And if so, then he asks, what we are to say of the com- 
mand, “ make you a new heart, and a new spirit.” I reply: 
This command, which is of the same import with the com- 
mand to repent, or the command to turn from sin, is obliga- 
tory upon sinners, for the same reasons that all other 
moral precepts are. God’s commands are all holy, just, 
and good; and they certainly do not cease to be bind- 
ing upon us, because we are disinclined to obey, or because 
our disinclination is so strong and obstinate, that nothing 
but the renewing influence of the Spirit can remove it, and 
bring us to cordial obedience. Now it is clear, that we are 
under no other inability or impossibility to comply with the 
command to change from a sinful to a holy state, than the 
inability we are under in regard to all the other commands 
of God, It is an inability of a moral kind, consisting in the 
entire depravity of the heart, or its total and invincible op- 
position to holiness. When the command comes to sin- 
ners, requiring them to love God, or to believe in Christ, 
the wickedness of their hearts interposes and prevents. 
This is the only hinderance ; but it is an effectual hinderance. 
And when the command comes to them, to repent, to turn 
from sin, or to make them anew heart, the same cause 
prevents, ‘Tell me in what sense unregenerate sinners are 
unable to love God, or what hinders them from loving God, 
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and you at the same time tell me, in what sense they are 
unable “to change their present state for a better one,” or 
what it is which hinders such a change. And that ow che 
vity or wickedness of heart, which has prevented and which 
now prevents them from obeying this and every other di- 
vine command, will certainly, in opposition to reason, con- 
science and duty, continue to prevent till the day of salva- 
tion ends, unless God is pleased to have mercy upon them, 
and give them a new heart and a new spirit. 









[To be continued. ]} 
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Criticat NorTices. 






1.—History of American Missions to the Heathen, from their 
commencement to the present time. Worcester: Spooner 
and Howland ; 1840, pp. 818.* 


Tue design of this work is concisely stated in the adver- 
tisement. “The want of a complete history of American 
Missions has been, for some time, extensively felt and gene- 
tally acknowledged. The principal facts connected with 
their operations were, indeed, before the public ; but were 
scattered through many volumes, such as the periodicals of 
the several societies, memoirs of individual missionaries, and 
accounts of single missions. Probably no private or public 
library contained all the printed works necessary to a full ex- 
amination of the subject. It is the object of this work to 
bring the substance of all these publications within the com- 
pass of one volume of convenient size and moderate expense ; 
supplying their deficiencies, reconciling their discrepancies 
and correcting their errors by reference to the original docu- 
ments of the several missionary societies. For this purpose, 
several authors were engaged, each having the confidence of 
the Board whose history he was to prepare, and favored with 























; * We give the actual number of pages. In the copy which we have 
: examined, pp. 528 to 620 are repeated. ' 
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access to its archives. The time expended on this work 
amounts to more than two entire years. The result of their 
labors is here submitted to the friends of missions and of gen- 
eral information, in the full belief that it will meet all rea- 
sonable expectations.” After a careful perusal of the volume, 
we do not hesitate to say that it does “ meet all reasonable 
expectations.” It is all which it professes to be,—a full and 
faithful Aistory of American missions. 

The contents of the work are as follows: “1. History of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
compiled chiefly from the published and unpublished docu- 
ments of the Board, by Rev. Joseph Tracy. 2. History of the 
missions of the Baptist General Convention, prepared under 
the superintendence of Rev. Solomon Peck, Foreign Secretary 
of the Board. 3. History of the Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, by Rev. Enoch Mudge. 4. Missionary 
efforts of the Protestant Episcopal church in'the United States, 
prepared from official documents, by William Cutter. 5. His- 
tory of the Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission Society, by Rev. 
Enoch Mack, Corresponding Secretary. 6. History of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States of America, and of 
its Missions, by Rev. Joseph Tracy.” 

The history of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions is preceded by an introductory chapter, which 
gives a spade and interesting view of Protestant Missions, 
previous to its formation. We wish it had been consistent with 
the plan of the work to present a more detailed account of the 
efforts which have been made—even from the first landing of 
the Pilgrims—to civilize and Christianize the Aborigines of this 
cs Our children, and our children’s children will de- 
sire toknow more—much more—about the pioneers in this 
goodly enterprise, than is now generally known. Materials, 
still in existence to satisfy this inquiry, may then be lost. 

The history of the American Board, including the appendix, 
occupies 320 pages. It begins with Mills, Hall and Richards 
at Williams College, their seasons of fasting and prayer, and 
their secret Missionary Society. It gives a particular ac- 
count of the formation of the Board at Bradford, June 29, 
1810. It takes us to the perils by sea and the perils by land, 
which our first missionaries were called to encounter. It 
leads us on from this day of small things, to the present hour 
We close the book, our eyes fixed on the crowded chapels 
and the immense churches of the Sandwich Islands—and 
exclaim: “ What hath God wrought!” 
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The preparation of this narrative has been a work of very 
reat labor. Asa collection of facts, it is invaluable. Indeed, 
it may be regarded as an authority. Unlike most of our his- 
tories of missions, it shows us what has been done at home 
as well as abroad. It makes us acquainted with the advance 
of missionary feeling in this country. It explains, with suffi- 
cient detail, the principles of the Board, and, to some extent, 
its plans for the future. At the same time, it traces, diligent- 
ly and accurately, the progress of the respective missions. 
It states the difficulties which have embarrassed their move- 
ments, the reverses which have befallen some of them, and 
the success—in some instances, the triumphant success— 
which is now crowning their labors. To those who desire to 
understand the operations of the American Board, we recom- 
mend the present work as entitled to their implicit confidence. 
For the benefit of those friends of the Society who find them- 
selves unable to purchase these collected histories of Ameri- 
can missions, we will barely add, that the one of which we are 
now speaking is bound in a separate volume. 

The history of the missions of the Baptist General Conven- 
tion, occupying 268 pages, has been laboriously and carefully 
prepared. The account which it gives of the operations of 
the missionaries is somewhat more full than that of the Ame- 
rican Board ; but the interest is well sustained throughout the 
narrative. Some incidents, indeed, growing out of the mis- 
sion at Burmah, possess the charm of high-wrought fiction. 
No one we think, can rise from the perusal of this portion 
of the volume, without the sincerest joy in view of what our 
Baptist brethren are doing in their wide and inviting field. 

The number of the missionaries, now in the service of the 
Convention, is about 150. Their principal stations are in 
India, Burmah, Siam, China, Africa, France, and among the 
Aborigines of this country. They appear to be diligent and 
successful in their work. And it is gratifying to see that their 
labors are appreciated at home. The cause of missions has 
evidently gained a strong hold upon the Baptists in the 
United States. 

The compilers of the shorter histcries in this volume, occu- 
pying together 98 pages, have performed the duty assigned 
them with commendable fidelity. The account of the missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal church is introduced by a brief 
notice of the visit of Wesley to this country in 1736. It was 
not till 1768-9, that the first American Methodist church was 
built in the city of New-York. The first Missionary Society 
was formed a little more than twenty yearsago. In May 1820, 
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it secured the approbation of the General Conference, and 
since that time it has been gradually and efficiently extending 
its operations. Its stations are among the American Indians, 
in South America, Texas and beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
This last mission is particularly promising. The receipts of 
the Society in 1820, were $803,04; in 1839, $135,521,94! 

The Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal church 
was organized by the General Convention in 1820. At the 
Convention of 1835, the church undertook and agreed, in her 
character as a church, to carry on the work of Christian mis- 
sions. The Society therefore became extinct. Within the 
last few years, the spirit of missions in this denomination has 
evidently become more vigorous and active. Stations are 
now sustained at Green Bay, Cape Palmas, Athens, Crete, 
Constantinople, China and Texas. Funds are in readiness for 
more extensive operations. Men only are wanted. 

The Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission Society was organiz- 
ed in 1833. Its formation was owing, in a great measure, to 
the appeal of Rev. Mr. Sutton, then and now the missionary 
of the General Baptists of England at Orissa. Its first mission- 
aries sailed from this country to India in 1835. It has no 
other station. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian church 
was instituted in May, 1837. The missions, funds and all the 
concerns of the Western Foreign Missionary Society, which 
had been formed in 1836 by the Synod of Pittsburg, were imme- 
diately transferred to this Board. Its present stations are 
among the American Indians, in Africa, China and Northern 
India. The last is considered as offering great encouragment 
to missionary effort. Itis the intention of the Board to make 
the mission to China extensive and efficient. 


2.—The History of Greece. By Thomas Keightley. To which 
is added, a sleonsiegion table of contemporary history. 
By Joshua Toulmin Smith, author of ‘* Comparative 
view of Ancient History, and explanation of chronologi- 
cal eras.” Boston: Hilliard, Gray and Co. 1839, pp. 490. 

3.—The History of Rome. By Thomas Keightley, author of 
“the History of Greece,” etc. To which is added, a chro- 
nological table of contemporary history. By Joshua 
Toulmin Smith, author of “ Comparative view of In- 
cient History, and explanation of chronological eras.” 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co.; 1839, pp. 480. 

4.—The History of England. By Thomas Keightley. Revised 
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and edited, with notes and additions. By Joshua Toulmin 
Smith, author of “* Comparative view of Ancient History, 
and explanation of chronological eras.” Intwo volumes. 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co.; 1840, pp. 552, 559. 


When we began the preface to the first of the above named 
volumes, and found that the book was designed “ to supply the 
want of a good History of Greece for schools,” we had very 
serious misgivings asto its value. .4 History for Schools, in 
this country at least, is a very equivocal recommendation. 
But we soon discovered that the works of Mr. Keightley were 
something more than mere school-books. His idea of a pop- 
ular epitome is, “that, while by clear, animated and graphic 
narrative it should interest the young, the views of society and 
of political measures and characters should be such, as not to 
be disdained even by the statesman.” According to his view, 
therefore, the young are not alone to be considered: there is 
a very numerous class of grown persons who feel the want of 
sound historic knowledge, but have not time for reading 
voluminous works, and have a just contempt for the common 
school histories.” For persons of this description likewise 


these volumes are prepared: indeed, we regard them as better 
suited to their use than to that of ordinary schools. They 


will also serve as a good introduction to our larger histories. 

Mr. Smith, the American editor, says of Mr. Keightley, that 
“he generally gives the facts on each side with equal fairness 
and freedom, and his expressions of opinion in respect to 
agitated or party questions are usually equally unbiassed and 
independent.” ‘This remark, we think, does no more than 
simple justice to the author. Witha few exceptions, some 
of which will be noticed hereafter, we find nothing to say 
against his candor and impartiality. Indeed, we have seldom 
met witha writer of history who succeeded so well in this 

articular. Weare constrained to give him “credit fora 
foe of justice and liberty, and a hatred of oppression and 
tyranny” under every form. He is equally unsparing toward 
the democracy of Athens, the oligarchy of Rome, and the jure 
divino pretensions of the Stuarts, 

These volumes prove Mr. Keightley to be a man of exten- 
sive research and sound learning. He has not been content 
with reading Goldsmith, Gillies, Ferguson, Hume, Henry, 
Smollett, etc. He has traversed the whole field, and brought 
to his aid the discoveries of the best writers, ancient and mod- 
ern. There is sometimes a greater display of erudition than 
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is required by the subject. Occasional mistakes are commit- 
ted in reference to minor points ; as where he says: “ Consu/ 
means merely colleague, for, as in exul, praesul, the syllable 
sul denotes one who is.” Still we have the satisfaction of 
feeling that we are in the company of one who is not a mere 
tyro in these matters. His style is generally good. It is con- 
cise, clear, nervous and animated; and hence, it is well suit- 
ed to works like the present. We have noticed an occasional 
want of simplicity, and the too frequent introduction of words 
which are not English. We refer to such as the following: 
atimy, timocracy, proxeny, dokimasy, cury, praeluder, fetials, 
medism, phyles, consular, (as a noun,) epitomator, (instead of 
epitomist or epitomizer.) We earnestly protest against every 
such encroachment on the purity of our mother tongue. 

In writing the History of Greece Mr. Keightley was greatly 
assisted by a careful study of Maller, Heeren, Bockh and 
Wachsmuth among the Germans, and Mitford, Arnold and 
Clinton among the English. He does not give us “ Plutarch’s 
men,” the heroes and patriots whom we admired and loved 
in our boyhood. He makes the republics of Athens, Sparta, 
etc., something widely different from what we once thought 
them. But he does them simple, evenhanded justice. He 
dispels the illusions of poetry, and substitutes what we regard 
as the sober truth. 

The History of Rome gives, in the first place, the usual ac- 
count of the origin and growth of the city, previous to its 
destruction by the Gauls. But the author adopts the theory 
of Pouilly, Levesque and others, and, consequently, considers 
this portion of the Roman annals as mainly fabulous. He 
therefore presents the narrative of Niebuhr, and leaves the 
reader to make his election between them. His view of the 
struggle between the rich and the poor, though less favorable 
to the former tlran the latter, is generally correct. 

The American editor, speaking of the History of England, 
makes the following remarks: “ Throughout the whole work, 
Mr. Keightley exhibits exalted and noble views of constitu- 
tional independence ; his account of the Stuarts is admirable ; 
and his summary of the struggles of the spirit of the nation 
with the assumed prerogative of the monarch is, perhaps, the 
best that has ever appeared. It may be expected, perhaps, 
that much of the account of the American revolution would 
require considerable alteration. Such has not been the case. 
The spirit of the narrative, on that point, is candid, liberal, 
and just.” We regard this high commendation as gene- 
rally deserved. But the editor thinks that there is a‘lack of 
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impartiality in the author’s account of “the influence and 
deeds of the church of Rome and her followers ;” “the merits 
of Queen Elizabeth, and her conduct towards Mary, Queen of 
Scots;’ and “some of the more recent demonstrations of 
public opinion in Britain.” His thrust at the Dissenters (vol. 
2, p. 524) is unworthy of the dignified and candid historian. 
Though far from wishing to become the advocate of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, we should have preferred a more decided cen- 
sure of the hypocrisy of Elizabeth. But we are not sure that 
Mr. Keightley’s remarks respecting the church of Rome need 
any very marked qualification. 


5.—Medical and Physiological Commentaries. By Martyn 
Paine, M. D. A. M. In two volumes. New-York: Col- 
lins, Keese and Co. London: John Churchill ; 1840, 
pp. 716, 815. 


[As this work has quite recently come into our hands, and 
embraces a great variety of subjects and reasonings, with 
which we cannot be supposed to be familiar, a medical friend, 
on whose competency and good judgment we rely, and who 
has thoroughly examined the work, has, at our solicitation, 
prepared the following notice. | 


Few perhaps are aware, that one of our fellow citizens, the 
much respected author of the above work, has found time, 
amidst the arduous duties of active professional life, to ac- 
complish a literary undertaking, which for extent of research, 
vigor of thought and ingenuity of reasoning, has certainly no pa- 
rallel in this country. We rejoice to find that the author’s 
labours are properly appreciated by his professional brethren ; 
and we feel assured that they will not go unrewarded. The 
work, however, commends itself, not only to the attention of 
the physician, but also to the student of general science, and 
it abounds in discussions of an interesting nature to all. It 
embraces a critical survey of all the great doctrines in phy- 
siology and medicine, and is made up of a series of mono- 
graphs, possessing mutual relations, which are so interwoven, 
that each is made to borrow light from the other. The prin- 
cipal subjects treated of are, the Vital Powers, Philosophy of 
the Operation of Loss of Blood, the Humoral Pathology, Phi- 
losophy of Animal Heat, Philosophy of Digestion, Theories of 
Inflammation, Philosophy of Venous Congestion, Comparative 
Merits of the Hippocratic and Anatomical schools, the Principal 
Writings of P. Ch. A. Lowis, M. D. It seems to have been 
one of the leading objects of Dr. Paine to establish principles 
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in medicine; and with this view, he has taken the Baconian Phi- 
losophy as his guide, and extended his inquiries over the whole 
field of the art. He condemns all speculative philosophy, and, 
ina general sense, whenever he undertakes the exposure of er- 
ror, he avails himself, for this purpose, of the very facts upon 
which the hypothesis is founded. In all his essays, we find the 
utmost candor and fairness ; indeed there is a degree of par- 
ticularity which is quite uncommon, in referring to the exact 
page of the author quoted; and however severe his criticism, 
there is a vein of generosity pervading it, which seems almust 
to blunt its edge. Although our prescribed limits do not 
allow us to give an extended notice of this work, yet we may 
add that we have perused it with high gratification and profit. 
The style is distinguished for terseness, vigor and elegance, 
and will compare with the very best works of the kind in the 
language. ‘The author aims at instruction and practical utili- 
ty, by settling the most important mooted points in physiology 
and medicine ; and, as these lie at the foundation of the heal- 
ing art, it will readily be seen that he could not have address- 
ed himself to an undertaking of greater magnitnde. 

It is not to be expected, however, that Dr. Paine will escape 
criticism. In some of his observations in relation to the micros- 
cope he manifests a degree of skepticism as to the results attain- 
ed by it, which will not satisfy those naturalists who have 
employed it extensively in their researches, and have looked 
upon it as of equal importance in the minute creation, with the 
telescope in astronomy. None can deny that the essay on this 
subject is a masterly exhibition of ingenuity and learning ; and 
those who reject the conclusions at which the author arrives, 
must admire the humor and the skill everywhere displayed. 
Again: his bold attack upon the writings of M. Louis, the 
founder of what is called the “numerical school,” must call 
forth the friends of that popular author in his defence ; and 
we shall not be disappointed to find the translators and pro- 
prietors of his works undertaking a reply. One thing must 
be acknowledged ; Dr. Paine has mdulged in no denunciation, 
or wholesale terms of censure ; but has given his objections 
in extenso, carefully quoting, or referring to every paragraph 
and sentence under review, that the reader may be able to 
decide for himself as to the fairness or strength of the criti- 
cism. He has, it is true, generally taken the American trans- 
lation as his authority ; and has given his reasons for so 
doing. Should it eventually appear, that he has been led by 
it, in some instances, into unintentional error, not affecting, 
in the least, the merits of his argument, the translator must 
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be responsible, as it is presumed that he has given the meaning 
of his author correctly. If he has not done so, he has under- 
taken a task for which he was not qualified, and which he 
should have resigned to abler hands. There are some other 
portions of the work, which will provoke attack ; but they 
are unimportant. [t must be passed upon as a whole. As 
such we commend it to our readers as eminently meritorious, 
imbued with the true spirit of philosophy, abounding in fact, 
argument, illustration and learning,—in short, as worthy of 
the highest commendation and praise. 


6.—History of the Christian Church, from the Ascension of 
Jesus Christ, to the conversion of Constantine. By the 
Rev. Edward Burton, D. D., Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Oxford. First American edi- 
tion ; with a Memoir of the Author, occasional Notes 
and Questions adapting wz to the use of Schools and 
Colleges, by the Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of New Jersey, and Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall. New-York: Wiley & Putnam; 1839. pp. 407. 


Dr. Burton is extensively known in England as the author 
of several valuable works on the Early History of the Church. 
In 1826, he published his “testimony of the Anti-Nicene Fa- 
thers to the Divinity of Christ.” in 1829, he delivered the 
Bampton Lectures before the University of Oxford, on “the 
heresies of the apostolic age.” In 1831, he published his 
“testimony of the Anti-Nicene Fathers to the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.” In 1833, his 
“ Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the three first cen- 
turies, from the crucifixion of Jesus Christ to the year 313,” 
were given to the public. ‘The present volume is an abridg- 
ment of the last named work. It was prepared at the request 
of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. It was 
among the last acts of his life; indeed, his earthly labors 
closed a few weeks before it issued from the press. 

The reader will not expect from this abridgement the pro- 
found and copious learning of our larger histories. It is writ 
ten, not for the scholar, but the people. It gives us a general 
view of a most interesting period in the affairs of the church ; 
but there is very little of detail, and there is no display of the 
author’s erudition. There is hardly a quotation from the Fa- 
thers and it is seldom that any reference is made to the sour- 
ces from which his statements are drawn. Still it is obvious 
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that Dr. B., throughout the volume, feels himself very much at 
home. His silence on some points. and his hasty glance at 
others are evidently the result of design, and not of incompe- 
tency. We are not sure that his plan is not faulty in this 
particular. We are inclined to think that his desire to suit 
his work to the general reader has carried him too far. 

In the execution of his plan, the author has been very suc- 
cessful. In his style there is a happy blending of grace with 
precision. His recital of facts is generally correct: vexed 
questions and disputed points are presented with clearness 
and candor. 

In proof of Dr. Burton’s fairness we refer the reader to p. 
60. He there says: “ Jesus Christ had not himself left any 
directions for governing his church.” This is more than we 
expected from the Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
The editor, however, has endeavored to neutralize this con- 
cession by the following note : “‘ This seems hardly in accord- 
ance with what is said in Acts i. 3: ‘Being seen of them 
forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God,’ and with the very particular directions for the 
government of the church which we find in St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the bishops Timothy and Titus.” In a second note on the 
same page (61) he says: “His final commission to them, 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20,) was, ‘Go ye and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever | commanded you.’ A most pregnant clause, 
this last; and evidently implying many instructions to the 
apostles which are not recorded.” 

We cannot doubt that Dr. Burton’s attention was called to 
Acts i. 3, Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, and “ the very particular direc- 
tions” “in $t. Paul’s Epistles to the bishops Timothy and 
Titus.” It would readily occur to him, however, that if any 
unrecorded instructions were given to the apostles, designa- 
ting an order of men to be their successors, the fruit of this 
appointment must appear in the practice of the primitive 
church. But he says, page 262: “Every church had its own 
spiritual head or bishop, and was independent of every other 
church, with respect to its own internal regulations. There 
was, however, a connexion, more or less intimate, between 
neighboring churches, which was a consequence, in some 
degree, of the geographical or civil divisions of the empire. 
Thus the churches of one province, as Achaia, Egypt, Cappado- 
cia, etc., formed a kind of union, and the bishop of the capital, 
particularly if his see happened to be of apostolic foundation, 
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required a precedence in rank and dignity overthe rest. This 
superiority was often increased by the bishop of the capital, 
(who was called, in later times, the metropolitan,) having actu- 
ally planted the church in smaller and more distant places ; so 
that the mother church, as it might literally be termed, con- 
tinued to feel a natural and parental regard for the churches 
planted by itself. These churches, however, were wholly in- 
dependent in matters of internal jurisdiction.” And this at 
the close of the second century! We think the author was 
perfectly justified in saying, that “Jesus Christ had not him- 
self left any directions for governing the church.” 








7.—Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas Babington 
Macauley. In two volumes. Boston: Weeks, Jordan 
& Co. ; 1840, pp. 456, 496. 


The author of these essays is the son of Zachary Macauley, 
who is favorably known, in England and this country, asa 
former editor of the Christian Observer. It is now many 
years since T. B. Macauley engaged in public life ; and his 
career thus far has been very successful. He has occupied a 
high judicial station in the East ;—has been a prominent 
member of Parliament ; and now holds the office of Secre- 
tary of the War Department, in the British Ministry. His 
fame, however, will ultimately settle down on his literary 
labors. The writer of the essay on Milton will be admired 
and praised, long after the judge at Calcutta, the member 
from Edinburgh and the associate of Lord Melbourne shall 
have ceased to be mentioned. There is a grasp of thought 
and a vigor of expression in his productions, which are the 
sure pledge of immortality. When once read, they can never 
be forgotten. His vivid conceptions and his breathing elo- 
quence haunt the memory, like a spirit-stirring tale. 

These essays—sixteen in number—have all appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review. The first was published in 1825; 
the last in 1837. The subjects are happily chosen; they give 
full scope to the peculiar, and, in some respects, unequalled 
power of the writer; and their bare announcement arrests 
and chains the attention of every intelligent reader. Bacon, 
Hampden, Milton, Dryden, Chatham, Johnson and John 
Bunyan are men whom the world must always delight to 
honor. To the names of Machiavelli, Byron, Burghley, Mira- 
beau and Horace Walpole an interest of another sort adheres. 
With different shades of depravity, as wellas different degrees 
of talent, we find too much to loathe and abhor in them all. 
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And yet they are men, in respect to whom curiosity is always 
awake. The heart sickens, ever and anon, at the detail of 
their vices or their crimes ; still, the eye returns to the pic- 
ture, as by a charm which it cannot break. The lessons of 
wisdom, to be drawn froma skilful analysis of such characters, 
are many and precious. 

Tke remaining subjects of these essays are History, 
Southey’s Colloguies on Society, Lord Mahon’s War of th: 
Succession in Spain, and Hallam’s Constitutional History. 
All are discussed with great ability. The whole series, in- 
deed, displays an extent and variety of learning, a richness 
and fulness of illustration, with a mastery of our good old 
Saxon English, which, in their happy combination, are no 
where else surpassed. We commend them to all who love 
thought, taste and eloquence. They should be read not only, 
but diligently and carefully studied. 


8.—Collections of the Rhode-Island Historical Society. Vol. 
IV. Providence: Knowles, Vose & Co.; 1838. pp. 
272. 


It is but lately that we have been favored with the perusal 
of this truly valuable publication. It is replete with interest- 
ing details of the history and peculiar trials of the early set- 
tlers of Rhode Island ;—a little state it is true, but the events 
which marked its beginning were so interwoven with all that 
occurred in the neighborhood of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
and along the coast of New England, during the first years of 
our colonial existence, that the record of them belongs, not 
to the people of that state alone, but to the whole country. 
They are among the most precious materials of early Amer- 
ican history? 

This volume is composed of a Preface by the committee 
of publication, and “An Historical Discourse, on the civil 
and religious affairs of the Colony of Rhode-Island ; by John 
Callender, M. A. ; with a memoir of the author ; biographical 
notices of some of his distinguished contemporaries ; and 
annotations and original documents, illustrative of the history 
of Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, from the first 
settlement to the end of the first century ; by Romeo Elton, 
M. A., F.S. U.S., ete. Prof. Lat. and Gr. Lit., Brown Uni- 
versity.” 

Mr. Callender’s discourse was delivered in Newport, March 
24, 1738, just one hundred years after the Indian Sachems 
signed the deed or grant of the land afterwards possessed by 
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the Colony of Rhode-Island. It is a faithful and highly in- 
structive narrative of the events of the intervening century. 
The rest of the volume, compiled by Prof. Elton, is rich in 
illustrations of the history of those times We have been es- 
pecially interested in the evidence given in these collections, 
of the liberal sentiments of the early Baptists in this country 
on the subject of open communion. In the Church Covenant 
of the first Baptist church gathered in the province of Mas- 
sachusetts, it is declared: “ That union to Christ was the 
sole ground of their communion with each other, and that 
they were ready to accept of, receive to, and hold church 
communion with, all such, as in a judgment of charity, were 
fellow members with them in their head Christ Jesus, though 
differing in such controversial points, as are not absolutely 
and essentially necessary to salvation.” Accordingly they 
were accustomed to invite the Congregational churches to 
unite with them in the ordination of their ministers and in 
other acts of communion. Mr. Callender urges these usages 
upon the Baptists of his time in a discourse preached in 
Boston, 1738. 

It is known to many of our readers that Dean Berkeley, 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, the author of the “ Minute 
Philosopher,” ete., resided some time in this country. In a 
letter of his to a friend in Dublin, dated Newport, R. I. 
April 24, 1729, occurs the following remarkable account of a 
town, which appears to have been as large 111 years ago, as 
at the present time. “The town of Newport contains about 
six thousand souls, and is the most thriving place in all Ame- 
rica for bigness. It is very pretty and pleasantly situated.” 


9.—Elementary Geology. By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History in Amherst College, and 
Geologist to the State of Massachusetts. Amherst: J. S. 
and C. Adams; 1840, pp. 329. 


The science of Geology has, for many years, excited much 
interest in different countries of Europe. The first of Euro- 
pean philosophers have pronounced it to be second to Astro- 
nomy only, “in the magnitude and sublimity of the objects 
of which it treats.” It has lately attracted much attention 
among us. Full courses of lectures are given upon it in all 
the best of our colleges. Popular lectures on this subject are 
eagerly sought for in our cities and large towns. Geological 
surveys have been instituted by the governments in most of 
the states, and nearly or quite completed in some of them. 

20* 
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The results of these have given to this science an economica! 
importance beyond that of almost any other. And while these 
facts are an evidence of the degree of interest in the subject 
which already exists, they also tend, at the same time, to 
excite a still greater one. Under these circumstances, tlic 
appearance of this volume from the pen of Professor Hitch- 
cock will be peculiarly gratifying to many in the community. 

This work, like that of Dr. Lee, noticed in our April No., 
is designed to be used as a Text-Book for classes in Geo- 
logy, in colleges and other seminaries of learning, and, also, 
to supply the wants of the general reader, who has not the 
leisure to study the numerous and extended treatises that 
have been written on different branches of this subject. The 
plan of it, we think, is admirably adapted to the first of these 
uses, and nearly or quite as well suited to the second. It 
enables the author to give a full, and, at the same time, a very 
condensed view of the facts, theories and hypotheses of the 
science, together with its religious, historical and geographi- 
cal relations. One of the peculiarities of this work consists 
in the abundant references which it contains. These answer 
as an index to all the valuable works which have been written 
on subjects connected with Geology, and will very much fa- 
cilitate the labors of those who wish to make extended inves- 
tigations in the science. More than a hundred wood-cuts 
are inserted, illustrative of the structure of the earth and the 
reasonings of the seience. It is, also, ornamented by a Palaeo- 
lontological Chart inserted as a frontispiece, the object of 
which is, “to bring under a glance of the eye the leading 
facts respecting organic remains.” We will only add con- 
cerning the contents of the work, that one whole chapter, out 
of the eleven into which it 1s divided, treats of the connection 
between Geology and Revealed Religion. It forms a valuable 
summary of the various arguments and reasonings that 
have been advanced on this interesting topic. 

We are sorry we cannot speak favorably of the manner in 
which this work is got up. Besides numerous typographical 
errors, the paper and print are of an inferior quality, and the 
wood-cuts are not well executed. 


10.—German Literature, translated from the German of Wol/- 
gang Menzel. By C. C. Felton, Professor in Harvard 
University. In three volumes. Boston: Hilliard, Gray 
& Co., 1840. 


These volumes form the seventh, eighth and ninth in Mr. 
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Ripley’s Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. This 
series of books is handsomely printed, and, what is far more 
uncommon, well translated. Mr. Ripley, the translator of the 
earlier volumes, is an accomplished scholar in the modern 
languages. Professor Felton is the well known and able editor 
of Homer’s Iliad, and is a frequent and popular writer in our 
principal periodicals. So far as we have examined the trans- 
lation of the volumes of Menzel, we find the work done with 
remarkable tact, spirit and adroitness. The translator ac- 
knowledges his obligations to his friends, Professors Beck and 
Longfellow, for their kindness in helping him over the diffi- 
culties of his undertaking. 

The author of these entertaining volumes, Wolfgang Menzel 
was born at a village in Silesia, June 21, 1798. He studied 
philosophy at the Universities of Jena and Bonn. In 1825 he 
formed aconnexion at Stuttgard with the great bookseller Cotta. 
In 1823, he was elected a member of the legislature. He first 
made himself known to the literary world by some poems, 
published in 1823. His history of Germans appeared in 1827. 
A second edition in one large volume was issued in 1834. His 
work on German literature, published in 1828, gave a brilliant 
proof of the originality and universality of his intellectual 
powers. This work has been very well received in England, 
and been strongly commended by the most respectable periodi- 
cal publications there. One English critic compares the au- 
thor to Burke ; and one of his own countrymen said of him, 
that he wrote like an Englishman. ‘“ He is, undoubtedly,” re- 
marks his translator, “a writer of extraordinary vigor and 
clearness, and his style occasionally rises to eloquence. His 
power of illustrating his ideas by the ornaments of fancy is 
almost unrivalled.” On the other hand, he is often careless ; 
he sometimes descends to coarseness and vulgarity. He occa- 
sionally allows the violence of party feeling to blind his better 
judgment. What he says of Voss and Goethe must be taken 
with no inconsiderable deductions. Against the last writer 
he maintains a vigorous and most unrelenting warfare. He 
denounces with a bitter pen, the idolatry with which almost 
all Germany have worshipped the “ many-sided,” though by 
no means “the most distinguished” man of his age. The 
moral character of neither Schiller nor Goethe, we fear, will 
stand a very close examination ; though the latter, doubtless, 
is the more guilty. What Menzel says of his political offences 
needs large qualifications. The fine criticism, however, will 
amply repay a perusal. Menzel brandishes alike a heavy clay- 
more and a keen scimetar. He can knock down with the 
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ponderous blow of Ajax, and wound with a fatal elegance and 
a practised adroitness. 

The religious reader will find not a few things in these 
volumes for which he will thank the author. Menzel has no 
patience with the cold hearted neologists around him. The 
religion ‘of Germany wants fire. It is learned, but heart- 
less. It is simple, soothing, flattering, but inefficient. The 
preachers are not clothed with the terrors of the Almighty. 
They ought to sound an alarm in God’s holy mountain.— 
Such advice, coming from a layman of keen wit, of splendid 
talents and wide acquisitions, must be felt. The hatred 
which it has aroused is proof enough that the shots are not 
at random. 

The volumes will furnish one important contribution to our 
materials for estimating the German character aright. We 
have the full verdict of a German in the premises :—-a verdict 
too which is, perhaps, as impartial as could be expected. 
We have been far too ready to condemn the Germans by 
wholesale, to laugh at them without any discrimination ; or 
else, which is a more rare case, applaud them too inordinately. 


11.—Introduction to the French Language; comprising a French. 
Grammar, with an Appendix of Important Tables and 
other matter ; and a French Reader, consisting of Selec- 


tions from the Classic Literature of France, accompanied 
by Explanatory Notes, and a Vocabulary adapted to the 
Selections. By David Fosdick, jr. Andover and New- 
York : Gould, Newman and Saxton; 1840. pp. 402. 


The principal difficulty in the French grammars which we 
have attempted to study, is their plethoric fulness. They 
were mdde by Frenchmen for Frenchmen. We can im- 
imagine scarcely any thing so preposterous, as that we should 
undertake to write an English grammar for Germans and 
Frenchmen. We should not meet their wants; we might, in- 
deed, say something about the pronounciation of the s and the 
th, or the enormous or rather adnormous character of some of 
our verbs; but, on the other hand, we should multiply super- 
fluous remarks and be guilty of manifold deficiencies. We 
do not understand the French idiosynecrasy, or what a French- 
man considers to be the knotty points in our language. Wa- 
nostrocht’s French grammar is a perfect wilderness. To the 
eye of the tyro, at least, it is an inextricable labyrinth of rules, 
exceptions, exercises, criticisms, etc., without any clear, ty- 
pographical divisions. 
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Mr. Fosdick has avoided this serious embarrassment both 
in his German and French grammars. The typographical ar- 
rangement is distinct. The pages are not encumbered with 
alee or less important matters. Their appearance is invi- 
ting. The author has not introduced exercises for practice 
in writing French, because a grammar does not appear to be 
a very suitable repository for such exercises. ‘The learner 
will do better by translating some easy French into English, 
and when he has forgotten ‘the words of the original text, he 
should re-translate the English into French. The grammar of 
Mr. Fosdick occupies about three-fourths of the volume. 
About fifty pages are taken up with selections from French 
literature, and the same number of pages with the vocabulary. 
The lessons are firm standard writers, such as Boileau, Rous- 
seau, Pascal, Fenelon, Montesquieu, De Sevigne, Condorcet, 
Maury, La Harpe, Lamartine, Bossuet, Massillon, ete. The 
selections have been made especially from those authors who 
furnish a convenient opportunity of presenting entire pieces, 
or, at least, extracts not unintelligible when withdrawn from 
their connection. There are various explanatory notes which 
refer to principles in the grammar by which they are iliustra- 
ted. A somewhat minute account is very properly given of 
French pronunciation. This is one of the principal obstacles 
which a foreigner meets in acquiring the language. Upon a 
prominent peculiarity of the grammar—the incorporation of 
the syntax with an account of the etymology, or of the forms 
of words,—we do not feel authorized to pronounce an opinion. 


12.—Views of the Architecture of the Heavens. In a series of 
letters to a Lady. ByJ.P. Nichol, L. L. D., F.R.S. 
E., Prof. of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. Republished from the last London and Edin- 
burg Editions: to which has been added Notes, and a 
Glossary, etc. by the American publishers. New-York: 
H. A. Chapin & Co.; 1840, pp. 138. 


The wonderful discoveries of Modern Astronomy claim the 
attention of all classes. Though intensely interesting to the 
man of science, they can be clothed ina popular form. In 
proof of this we have only to appeal to the work before us. 
While most of these discoveries; particularly those revealed 
by the late researches in firmamental nebule are confined 
to learned and elaborate treatises, this volume, the publishers 
justly remark, “is indited in plain but glowing and elevated 
language, comprehended by, and alike inspiring to all.” The 
author takes us into the very centre of the mighty frame- 
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work of the universe; and makes us acquainted with those 
distant bodies—majestic and awful for their vastness—which 
are known to us only as nebule. Those who have paid the least 
attention to the science of Astronomy will have no difficulty 
in following Prof. Nichol; and they may hereafter look at the 
heavens with something of the feelings of the accomplished 
Astronomer. 

We rejoice that the execution of this plan has fallen into 
such hands. The eminent talents of the author, and his ex- 
perience as a practical Astronomer would lead us to expecta 
work like the present. Few could have prepared one so 
interesting, and at the same time so trustworthy. 

It is due to the publishers to add, that the maps and plates 
are beautifully executed; the notes and glossary, by Mr. 
Chapin, have been diligently prepared. 


13.—An Exposition of the Law of Baptism, as it regards the 
Mode and the Subjects. By Edwin Hall, 4.M., Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Norwalk : John A. Weed. New-York: Gould, Newman 
& Saxton, 1840. pp. 216—18 mo. 


This little volume is composed of four discourses, written, 
as the author states, for the defence of the truth in his own 
congregation. They are characterized by great energy and 
directness. On the mode of baptism the author begins with 
stating the principles of interpretation, which he thinks adapt- 
ed to settle the controversy. The first of these he illustrates, 
by citing the following example from “ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries.” ‘A law of Edward III. forbids all ecclesiastical 
persons to purchase provisions at Rome.” “This law,” says 
Blackstone, “ might seem to prohibit the buying of grain and 
other’ victuals: but when we consider that the statute was 
made to repress the usurpations of the Papal See, and that 
nominations to benefices by the Pope were called provisions, we 
shall see that the restraint is intended to be laid on such pro- 
visions only.” 

This, Mr. Hall assumes as the leading principle of his reply 
to the reasoning of our Baptist brethren, who maintain that 
the meaning of Suntifw in classical Greek, must govern its 
meaning in the New Testament, and as applied to the Chris- 
tian ps ‘ethan of baptism. As Blackstone would have us 
search out the meaning of “provisions,” as used in the canon 
law of those days, so our author takes us to Christ and his 
apostles for the meaning of baptize. “The decision of Black- 
stone,” he says, “ carries all common sense withit. Away go 
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the hundred dictionaries and the ten thousand quotations from 
the Classics. No matter how many times it may have been 
‘conceded’ thatthe word provisions commonly means some- 
thing to eat, Blackstone himself makes the same concession, 
and still maintains his interpretation of the law.” 

The author’s general views accord with those of President 
Beecher, in the Repository, as té the import of the word 
faatifw, but he has evidently studied the subject for himself, 
and has succeeded in presenting his arguments in a condensed 
and highly popular form. On this subject, as well as that of 
Infant Buptism, he meets objections with adroitness, and with 
a candorand openness which command the respect of the 
reader. ‘The book is worthy ofan extensive circulation. 


14.—Arguments, derived from Sacred Scripture and sound 
Reason, exhibiting the Necessity and Advantages of In- 
fant Baptism ; and proving Sprinkling or Affusion to 
be the most Scriptural and appropriate mode of adminis- 
tering it ; together with a number of Essays on impor- 
tant subjects connected with Baptism. By Benjamin 
Kurtz, D. D. Baltimore Publication Rooms, 1840 ; 
pp- 370. 


Dr. Kurtz is a clergyman of the Lutheran church, and has 
prepared the volume above named in compliance with a “ Re- 
solution” of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland. 
We do not hesitate to say, he has honored the choice of his 
brethren. It was his aim “to concentrate the largest possi- 
ble amount of conclusive evidence and useful information, 
within the narrowest limits.” This he has accomplished with 
admirable success. The work is divided into three parts, en- 
titled, 1. Baptism in General. 2. Benefits of Infant Bapttsm. 
3. The Mode of Baptism. The discussions under these general 
heads are divided into forty chapters on a succession of topics, 
which are so arranged as to present the whole subject of Bap- 
tism, explained and illustrated, to the mind of the reader. 
The Scriptural constitution of the church,—the design and 
use of baptism as a sacrament and a token of church mem- 
bership,—the command of Christ respecting it,—the numerous 
passages of Scripture which cannot be consistently explained 
without admitting the right of infant baptism,—the ancient 
practice of family baptism, continued in the Apostolic age,— 
the practice of the Christian church from the earliest period, 
etc. etc., are presented in a manner which does great credit to 
the candor and faithfulness of the author and to the compe- 
tency of his biblical and historical learning. To the defence 
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of sprinkling or affusion as a proper mode of baptism about 
one half of the volume is devoted. The philological argu- 
ments from the import of Suxrtifw, as used in the New Testa- 
ment and by the Christian fathers, is ably conducted. Every 
impertant objection to the author’s positions throughout the 
book is considered. On the whole we regard this as one of 
the best discussions of the whole subject which we have seen. 
The subjects of the additional essays, embraced in an appen- 
dix, are “Names given in Baptism, Sponsors, Confirmation, 
Baptismal Regeneration, and the action of the Westminster 
Assembly in respect to Baptism. 


15.—A History of the Rise, Progress, Genius, and Character of 
American Presbyterianism : together with a Review of 
“ The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A.; by Chas. Hodge, D. D., Prof. in Theol. 
Sem. Princeton, N. J.” By William Hill, D. D. of 
Winchester, Va. Washington City, 1839; pp. 224. 


The above is the title of a work now, as we understand, in 
the process of preparation. The first No. only is published. 
In this respect the author has adopted the order pursued by 
Prof. Hodge, who is also preparing, in Nos., a history of the 
Presbyterian Church. But in numerous facts and authorities 
Dr. Hill is at variance with the statements of the latter writer. 
Some ten years since, it appears, and before the late divi- 
sive measures were thought of, Dr. Hill commenced his re- 
searches, with great zeal, preparatory to his contemplated 
history. To excite interest in the subject, and to elicit fur- 
ther information from such as might possess it, he occasionally 
eommunicated facts and statements to the southern papers, 
in respect to the origin and early usages of Presbyterianism 
in this country, which were quite inconsistent with the claims 
on which were based the “ Exscinding Acts” of 1837—8. In 
the mean time the history by Dr. ne was commenced, 
and our author, finding his main positions assailed in the 
latter work, has been driven to a new and more thorough 
search for documents, and a re-examination of facts and state- 
ments, in respect to which he had supposed all would agree. 
The result is the commencement, in the No. before us, of a 
history which promises to be more rich in materials, and bet- 
ter guarded against hasty and unsupported positions, than 
might otherwise have been expected. ‘The portion already 
published is chiefly documentary, and contains much that is 
curious and interesting, not to Presbyterians only, but to all 
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who find pleasure in looking back, from the heights to which 
our churches have been raised in number and privilege, to the 
“ small things” of their beginning. We hope the venerable 
author will be encouraged to proceed in his useful undertak- 
ing. By age and experience, he is perhaps better qualified 
for the task he has assumed than any man to be found in the 
church of which he is an honored and able minister; and no one 
possesses more of that candor and fairness which fit a man to 
write the history of his own times. 


16.—An Historical and Descriptive Account of British America ; 
comprehending Canada, Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
the Bermudas and the Fur Countries ; the.r history from 
the earliest settlement ; their statistics, topography, com- 
merce, fisheries, etc. ; and their social and political con 
dition ; as also an account of the manners and present 
state of the aboriginal tribes. By Hugh Murray, F. R. 
S. E. In two volumes. New-York: Harper and Bro- 
thers ; 1840, pp. 312, 290. 


These volumes are worthy of a place in the Family Library. 
The promise. of the title-page is kept; and we know of no 
work which presents so just a picture of British America. 
The first volume is devoted exclusively to Canada. The 
topics discussed are as follows: General view of Canada ; the 
native Indians ; its history under the French ; its history under 
the British ; and its social and political state. The chapter on 
“the history of Canada under the British” is, in many respects, 
the most interesting, and yet it is the least satisfactory. The 
account which it gives of the war of 1812, and the struggles 
to which it led on our northern frontier, is evidently colored. 
The notice of the origin and progress of the late difficulties 
in the administration of Lower Canada, hardly does justice to 
the subject. 

The topics of the second volume are as follows: a general 
view of the maritime provinces ; general description, history, 
social and political state of Nova Scotia ; New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island ; Newfoundland ; Bermudas; early 
discovery, settlement, recent discoveries and present state of 
Hudson’s Bay Territory; general Summary. ‘The reader will 
here find much that is instructive and new, on subjects which 
are too little understood. The style of the work is chaste, 
easy and dignified. The descriptive part is particularly well 
executed. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. IV. NO. IL. 21 
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17.—A Letter to the Editor of the American Biblical Repository, 
containing Remarks upon a Paper in that Work, by 
Professor Stuart, on Original Sin. By George Payne, 
LL. D. Exeter, (Eng.) London, 1839, pp. 20. 


This Letter, as appears from the author’s Preface, was 
intended for the pages of our work, “that the individuals 
who had read Mr. Stuart’s statements might have an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the present writer’s remarks upon them.” 
Had it been furnished us previous to its publication, we 
would gladly have inserted it. 

The Paper referred to, on Original Sin, was published in the 
Repository for April and July, 1839 ; and we were not aware 
that it had been replied to im England, until the above Letter, 
with which Dr. Payne has been pleased to honor us, was re- 
ceived, near the first of June, 1840, six months after the date 
of its publication, and quite too late to find a place in our last 
No. This statement is made as due to those of our English 
readers, who, having read Dr. P.’s. Remarks, may have expect- 
ed to see them republished by us. The respected author, 
however, has kindly assured us that, after so long a delay of 
their transmission, he could not expect them to appear on our 
pages, excepting in the form of a notice. But we should re- 
gret to dispose of so respectable a production, addressed to 
ourselves, by a bare announcement of its reception ; and as 
we do not care to engage personally in this discussion, we 
have submitted the Letter to Professor Stuart, the state 
of whose health, during the Jast three months, has not al- 
lowed him to give it his attention. Should he favor us with 
further remarks on the subject, we shall probably accompany 
them with the publication of the substance of Dr. Payne’s 
pamphlet. For this reason we give no account of his argu- 
ment in the present notice, and only add the expression of our 
pleasure in the candor and courtesy with which he has con- 
ducted it. 


NorpHEIMER’s GRAMMAR. 


We take pleasure in being able to announce that the long ex-: 
pected second volume of Dr. Nordheimer’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, which treats of the Syntax, is now rapidly advancing to- 
wardscompletion. On account of the fulness with which every 
topic is discussed, it will form, probably, a volume larger 
than the first. It will be published in November. 
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ray noticed 505. 

Burton, Rev. Edward, D. D. His- 
tory of the Christian Churcb, 
noticed 493. 


Cc. 

Callender, Rev. John, Historical 
Discourse on the Colony of Rhode 
Island, noticed 496. 

Caiman, E. S. on the present state 
ae Jewish religion, concluded 
176. 

Campbell, Alex. on Campbellism, 
replied to by Landis 203. Mr. 
C.’s charges examined 203. Mr. 
C.on Faith, replied to 204 On 
remission of sins 206. Regenera- 
tion and immersion 207. Mr. C.’s 
creed 208. Unitarianism of the 


Campbellites 209. Absurdity of 
Mr. C.’s definition of Unitarian- 
ism 211. His translation of the 
New Testament 213. 

Cause and Effect in connexion with 
fatalism and free agency 217. — 
Same subject continued 467. 

Cheever, Rev. George B., on the as- 
pect and position of the Mission- 
ary enterprise in the Oriental 
world 54. 

—” Henry T. on the Gnostics 
35 


Commerce, the Ancient, of Western 
Asia 310. Interest in Palestine 
311. Prophecies 312. Babylon 
the seat of Empire 313, and of 
Commerce 314. Spices and aro- 
matics 315. Embalming 316.— 
Burning the dead319. Precious 
stones 320. Gold and silk 321. 
Ivory 323. Chief marts of Com- 
merce 324. Babylon asa place of 
Commerce 324. Tadmor or Pal- 
i 326. Damascus and Petra 

‘ie 

Congress of Nations, Prize Essay 
on a, noticed 259. 

Coguerel, Athanase, Letter to a Pas- 
tor, reviewed 429 

Cox, Rev. Samuel H., D. D. on the 
husks that the swine did eat 112. 

Critical Notices 243, 485. 

Cross. Marcus E., his Museum of 
Religious Knowledge, noticed 262. 

Church, Christian, history of, by 
Dr. Burton, noticed 493. 

Cutler, Rev. William, history of 
the Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, noticed 485. 


D. 

Daniel and John, designations of 
time in 35. 

Designations of time in Daniel and 
John 35.—Prof. Stuart’s views 
disputed 35. The 1260 days of 
Daniel, not literal days, but years 
36. Arguments in support of this 

sition 37 seq. Equivalent num- 
rs in the Apocalypse indicate a 
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specific time 41. Arguments in 
support of this view 42. The 
sacred number seven often indefi- 
nite 44. The church in the wil- 
derness 45. The beast and false 
rophet 46. Objections to Prof. 
tuart’s views 47. Consent of 
commentators 48. The millen- 
nium near 49. Encouragement to 
as effort 50. Conclusion 
1. 

De Gasparin, Count Agénor, letter to 
"pape ass Coquerel, reviewed 
420. 

Dick, Thomas, LL. D., his Sidereal 
Heavens, noticed 251. 

Disordered mental action, imperfect 
and, by Upham, noticed 252. 


E. 

Early Christians, piety of 91. Plan 
ofthe discussion 92. heir prin- 
ciples in respect to God, his word 
and Christ 93; in respect to them- 
selves 97; in respect to their 
brethren 99; in respect to the un- 
converted 101; their feelings and 
conduct in the church 103; in 
business 105; in intercourse and 
recreations 106; in the family 
108. Practical remarks 111. 

Ecclesiastical and religious condition 
ee observations on the 
147. 

Education, Domestic, by Dr. Hum- 
phrey, noticed 261. 

Elton, Prof. Romeo, History of 
Rhode Island, noticed 496. 

Emerson, Prof. R. D. D. his trans- 
lation of Augustinism and Pela- 
gianism, noticed 247. 

England, observations on the eccle- 
siastical and religious condition 
of 147. Better knowledge of Eng- 
land desirable 148. England now 
in a most interesting position 149. 
British Constitution 150. Old Uni- 
versities 151. Established church 
153. Characteristics uf the En- 
glish people, practical 153. Best 
scholars devoted to physical sci- 
ence 155. Self-esteem 156. Dis 
sition to disparage what is foreign 
157. Three parties at the com- 
mencement of the 17th century 
161. Decline of religion 162.— 
Methodism 162. American revo- 


lution 163. Condition of the es- 
tablishment in 1810, 164. Oxford 
Tracts for the Times 165; writers 
166 ; progress of the new devel- 
opment 167. Isaac Taylor, doc- 
trines of the Tracts 169. 

England, history of, by Keighiley, 
noticed 488, 

English Literature—Characteristics 
of 329. The English compared 
with other languages 329. What 
is literature? 330. Comprehen- 
siveness 331. Characteristics of 
the English people 332. A reflec- 
ting people 332. Sternness of 
prince 335. British constitu- 

tion . English history, phi- 
losophical 338. Bacon 339. The 
Englishman a genuine man 340; 
excels in try and fiction 341. 
His regard for truth 343. Milton 
344. elief in religious truth 
344. Proudest eras of English 
literature 347. Influence of the 
English Bible 348. English liter- 
ature a noble inheritance 349; to 
be studied 550. 

Enoch, the Book of, on future pun- 
ishment 1. 

Episcopal Church, history of the 
missions of, noticed 485. 

Essays, Critical and Miscellaneous of 
T. B. Macauley, noticed 495. 


F. 

Fatalism and Free Agency 217. 

Felton, Prof. C. C., translation of 
Menzel, noticed 498. 

Folsom, Rev. N. 8S. his Scripture 
doctrine of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, noticed 263. 

Fosdick, David Jr., Introduction to 
the French Language, noticed 500 

Free Agency, Fatalism and, Cause 
and Effect in connection with 217. 
Power of contrary choice 218. 
Essence of free moral agency 
228. Moral necessity 233 — 
Great mistake 234. Fatalism 236. 
Self-denial 241. Practical influ- 
ence 242. 

Same subject continued 467. Selt- 
love not the spring of all volun- 
tary action. Other motives of 
superior moral worth 469. Reply 
to “ Inquirer” 471. Difficulties 
in mental philosophy 472. Use 
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of the word taste 473. Meaning 
of “ can” and “ cannot” 474. Na- 
taral and moral necessity 475. 
Has the unregenerate man no 
power to love God ? 480. 


France, Religious Liberty in 429. 


Revolution of 1789, 429. Influ- 
ence of Napoleon 430. Restorer 
of Religion 431. Author of the 
Concordat 432. Its provisions 
433. Organic Articles 435. En- 
actments bearing on the Protes- 
tants 438. How received 440.— 
Object of Napoleon 441. Restor- 
ation 442. Charter 443. Con- 
cordat of 1817, 443. Revolution 
of 1830, Louis Philippe 445. Op- 
sition to the Protestants 446. 
oose legislation 447. Trial of 
M. Oster 448. Trial of M. Doine, 
etc. 450. Decision of the Royal 
Court of Orleans 452. Decision 
of the Court of Cassation 455. 
Remarks on 456. Recent plan of 
the Government 457. The advi- 
sers 460. Its reception 461.— 
Course of the Protestants in future 
463. Concluding remarks 463. 


French Language, Introduction to, 


by Fosdick, noticed 500. 


Future Punishment, Prof. Stuart on, 


1. Why should it be disbelieved ? 
2. Confident assertion of Univer- 
salists 3. Common belief of the 
Jews in the time of Christ, as in- 
dicated by the Book of Enoch 5. 
That Book denounces the wicked 
6 ;—represents them as suffering 
7. The doctrine not dependent on 
the words for ever 9. Why ap- 
peal to the Book of Enoch? 10. 
es oe ofthe appeal 11. Belief in 
endless punishment general inthe 
primitive age 12 This doctrine 
not contradicted in the Scriptures 
13. Characteristics of Universal- 
ists 14. Their attempts at phi- 
lology 15. Two sects of Univer- 
salists 17. Universalists convert- 
edona dying bed 18. Not to be 
won by argument 19. Doubts 
occasioned by @ priori reasoning 
20. Such reasoning examined 
21. An impressive objection an- 
swered 25. Repentance in a fu- 
ture world not taught in Scripture 
—I Pet. 3: 18—20 explained 26. 


Index. 
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Several other passages examined 
28. The second death 29. Sim- 
ple punishment not adapted to 
produce repentance 33. 


G. 

General Assembly of the Presbyteri- 
an church, history of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of, noticed 485. 

Geology, Scripture and, by John Pye 
Smith, noticed 258. 

Geology, Elementary, by Professor 
Hitchcock, noticed 497. 

German Literature, translation of 
Menzel, by Felton, noticed 498. 

Gnostics, the, philosophy of, 353. 
Originated among the Eastern 
Magi 354. Dualism 354 Time 
of its rise 356. A_ system of 
Eclecticism 358. Nature 360. 
Abyss of being 361. Matter the 
source of all evil 363. Nicolai- 
tans 364. Cerinthus and Satur- 
ninus 365. Bardesanes and T:- 
tian 366. Egyptian Gnostics 367. 
Basilides 368 Valentinus 371. 
Orphites or Serpentians 373.— 
Carpocrates and Gnostics of Asia 
Minor 373. Marcionites 374.— 
Conclusions 375. 

Greece, History of, by Keightley, 
noticed 488. 


ii. 

Hall, Rev. Edwin, on Baptism, 
noticed 502. 

Heavens, Architecture of, by Dr. 
Nichol, noticed 502. 

Hebrew Grammar, Dr. Nordheim- 
er's noticed 506, 

Hengstenberg, E. W. D. P., D. D. 
his Christology reviewed 393.— 
Testimony of the Old Testament 
to Christ 393. Growth of Prophe- 
cy 396. Qualifications of the Au- 
thor 399. Doubtful explanations 
401. Views of Propheey 403.— 
Particular passages 403. Symboli- 
cal action of the prophets 405. 

Hitcheock, Prof. Edward, E\emen- 
tary Geology, noticed 264and 497. 

Hill, Rev. W. D. D. history of Pres- 
byterianism, noticed 504. 

Humphrey, Rev. H. D. D. his Do- 
mestic Education, noticed 261. 

Husks that the swine did eat 112 
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Specimen described 113. Au- 
thorities for its identity 114. 


I, 
“ r oo reply to, by Dr. Woods 
ie 


J. 

Jewish religion, present state of, 
concluded 176. Feast of Taber- 
nacles 176. Pouring of water in 
golden cups 177. Profane days 
of the feast 178. This feast at 
Safed 179. Synagogue services 
at Bagdad and Beyroot 181.— 
Feast ofdedication 182. Feast of 
Esther 182. Sabbath 183. Pray- 
ers 184. Education confined to 
males 186. Mode of edacation 
[a in the Talmud 186. 

arriage 188. Colleges in Pal- 
estine 189. Obeisance to the 
Moon 191. Jews in Palestine 
compared with those in Russia, 
Poland and Turkey 193. Praying 
for souls in purgatory 195. Cruel- 
ties 197. ern Judaism off- 
spring of the Talmud 200. Note 
by the editor 201. 

John, Danieland, designations of 
time in 35. 

John the Evangelist, life and char- 
racter of, 299. Parentage and ear- 
ly religious impressions 299. First 
re tee sage as a disciple 300. Res- 
idence in Asia Minor 302. Anec- 
dote 303. Delicate susceptibility 
304. Ardency of temperament 
306. Profound views 309. 

Jordgn, the, and its Valley, by Dr. 
Robinson 265. Introductory note 
by the editors 265. Northwestern 
coast of the Dead Sea 266, As- 
ag of the country 267. Banks of 
the Jordan 267. Breadth 268.— 
Upper banks 268. Early travel- 
lers to the Jordan 269. Burck- 
hardt’s account of the Ghor, 270. 
Biblical account 273. Periodical 
rise 274. Causes 275. Passage 
of the Israelites 276. 


K. 
Keightley, Thos. Histories of Greece, 
Rome and England, noticed 488. 
Keith, Prof. Reuel, D. D. his trans- 


lation of Hengstenberg’s Chris- 
tology, reviewed 393. 

Kirk, . Edward N. his Sermons 
noticed 262. 

Kurtz, Rev. Benjamin, D. D. on 
Baptism, noticed 503. 


L. 

Landis, Rev. R. W. reply to Alex. 
Campbell 203. 

Letters from the Old World, bya 
Lady of New-York, noticed 263. 

Lindsley Rev. Philip, D. D. on the 
primitive state of mankind 277. 

Literature, English, characteristics 
of 329 

Luttereth, Henri, Letters to a Pas- 
tor, reviewed 429. 


M. 

Mack, Rev. Enoch, history of the 
Freewill Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, noticed 485. 

Mahan, Rev. Asa, on Christian Per- 
fection, 408. 

Macauley, Thomas Babington, Crit- 
eal and Miscellaneous Essays, 
noticed 495. 

Manner in the preacher 78. What 
is meant by manner 78, Strength 
of voice, pleasantness, gesture 79. 
Naturalness and earnestness 80. 
Importance of a good manner 81. 
Secures a good field and auditory 
83. Helps toa hearing 84. Aug- 
ments the force of matter 85. 
How much is attainable in respect 
to manner 86. Difficulties siated 
87. May be overcome 88. Obii- 
gation to cultivate 89. 

Martin-Paschoud, Joseph, Letter to 
Count De Gasparin, reviewed 
420. 

Medical and Physiological Commen- 
taries, by Dr. Paine, noticed 491. 

Mellen, Grenville, on the influence 
of poetry on the age 116. 

zel, Wolfgang, translation of, 
by Prof. Felton, noticed 498 

Methodist Episcopal Church, history 
of the missios of, noticed 485. 

Milne, Rev. William, D. D. Life 
ry opinions, by Philip, noticed 
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and position of, in the Oriental 
world 54. Indications of a uni- 
versal dispensation of mercy to 
the world 55. Chance excluded 
56. God’s providence to be inter- 
preted with caution 57. All hu- 
man revolutions connected with 
the cross of Christ 58. Spiritu- 
ality necessary to understand ei- 
ther Providence or prophecy 60. 
This world the laboratory of truth 
62. Human revolutions result 
from human passions 63. Great 
practical truths slowly learned 64. 
General lessons, the history of the 
church a history of experiments 
65. The Romish hierarchy 66. 
The causes of its corruption 67. 
The work of missions reserved 
for Protestants 67. The new world 
discovered 68. The church in 
New England, the French Revo- 
lution 69. Knowledge increased 
70. Facilities of communication 
71. Concentration of interest up- 
on the Oriental world 72. The 
struggle one of intense interest 
73. Egypt 73. Missionary ope- 
rations 74. The Scriptures illus- 
trated 75. England and America 
have taken the lead 76. But one 
thing lacking 77. 

Missions, American history of, notic- 
ed 485. 

Murray, Hugh, history of British 
America, noticed 505. 

Mudge, Rev. Enoch, history of the 
missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, noticed 485. 


N. 

Nichol, Prof. J. P., L. L. D. Archi- 
tecture of the heavens, noticed 
502. 

Nordheimer's Heb. Grammar, no- 
ticed 506. 


0. 

Old World, Letters from the, notic- 
ed 263. 

Oriental world, aspect and position 
of the missionary enterprise in 
the, 54. 

Oxford Tracts, Ancient Christianity 
and, by Taylor, noticed 248, 


P. 

Packard, Prof. J. Review of Heng- 
stenberg’s Christology 393. 

Paine, Martyn, M. D Medical and 
Physiological Commentaries, no~ 
ticed 491. 

Payn:, George, LL. D. \etter tothe 
Editor noticed 506. 

Peck, Rev. Solomon, history of the 
missions of the Baptist Gen. Con- 
vention, noticed 485. 

Pelagianism, Augustinism and, by 
Wiggers, noticed 247. 

Perfection, Christian, the doctrine 
of, by Pres. Mahan 408. Note 
by the editors 408. Reply to Mr. 
Folsom 409. Arguments in sup- 
port of the doctrine 411. Promises 
412. Obligations and authorized 
prayers 414. Condition of the 

romises 416. Language of the 

ible and church contrasted 417. 
Safety of the doctrine 418. Con- 
sequences of the opposite belief 
419. Bible affirms the perfect ho- 
liness of some 420. Paul 420. 
John 422. Bible affirms that the 
church shall attain to this state 
423. Promised 424. Difficulties 
of the opposite theory 426. 

Philip, Rev. Robert, his Life and 
Opinions of Milne, noticed 256. 

Physiological, Medical and, Com- 
mentaries by Dr. Paine, noticed 
491. 

Piety of the early Christiaus 91. 

Poetry, its influence on the age 116 
Poets and poetry in the earliest 
times 117; in modern times 119. 
Schools of poetry 120. True 
standard of poetry 121. Simpli- 
city 122. Important change in 
poetic style 123. Influence of 
public opinion on poetry 124; of 
criticism 125. True pathos 128. 
Poetry for the people 129. Style 
adapted to the age 130. Higher 
range of poetry 131. Extreme 
simplicity 132. The drama 134. 
Mysteries and moralities 135. In- 
fluence of Christianity 136. Greek 
tragedy 139. Roman tragedy 141. 
Drama in Spain 142; in France 
143. Infinence of criticism 144, 
+ eta of poetry imperishable 
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Poet's Tribute the, by Tappan, no- 
ticed 261. 
Porter, Rev. N. Jr. on the charac- 
teristics of Engtish Literature 329. 
Preacher, Manner in the 78. 
Presbyterianism, history of, by Dr. 
Hill, noticed 504. ; 
Primitive State of Mankind, by Dr. 
Lindsley 277. Civilized and not 
savage 277. Opposite theory pre- 
valent 278. But false 279. Ar- 
guments from reason 279. An- 
cient writers 280. Monboddo 283. 
Beattie 286. Speech not invenied 
287. Blair . Seripture 289. 
Adam an eminent naturalist 289- 
Cain, Enoch, Lamech 290. Lon- 
gevity 290. Immense population, 
unity of language 291. Great 
fertility 292. State of the arts 
293. Theark 294. Noah and his 
family 295. Tower of Babel 296. 
Confusion of tongues 297. 
Psychology, by Dr. Rauch 243. 
Punishment, future, Prof. Stuart 
on, 1. 


R. 
Rauch, Pres. F. A. his Psychology, 
noticed 243. 
Religious Knowledge, the Museum 
of by Cross, noticed 262. 
Religious Liberty in France 429. 
Review < Hengstenberg's Christol- 
~ Island, History of, noticed 


496. 

Robinson, Prof. Edward, D. D., on 
the Jordan and its ok 

Rome, history of, by Keig 


en 
tley, no- 
ticed, 488. “s 


s. 
Salisbury, Edward E.,on the Apos- 
tle John 299. . i 
Serpture and Geology, by Jobn Pye 
re a eology, ohn Pye 
Sanit, ene ‘ . : 
Sermons on different subjects 
Kirk, noticed 66 mM, A 
Shepard, Rev. Prof. Geo., on man- 
ner in the preacher 78. 
7 Heavens, the, by Dick, no- 
ticed 251. 
Sinclair, Catherine, her Scotland 
and the Scotch, noticed 259. 


Index. 


Smith, Fitzhugh, a tribute to the 
memory of, noticed 260. 

Smith, John Pye, D. D. his Scrip- 
ture and Geology, noticed 258. 
Southgate, Rev. Henry, his Trave's, 

noticed 257. 

Stowe, Prof. C. E., D. D., on the 
piety of the early Christians 91. 
Stuart. Prof. M. on future punish- 

ment 1. 


a 
Tappan, William B. his Poet's Tri- 
bute, noticed 261. 
Tappan, Prof. Henry P. his Doc- 
trine of the Will, noticed 253. 
Taylor, Isaac, his Ancient Chris- 
tianity and the Oxford Tracts, no- 
ticed 248 ; 

Tour, Narrative of a, through Ar- 
menia, etc., by Southgate 257. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph, history of the 
Am. Board of Com. for Foreign 
Missions, noticed 485; history of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church, noticed 485. 


U. 
Upham, Prof. Thomas C. his out- 
lines of imperfectand disordered 
mental action, noticed 252. 


w. 

Wiggers, G. F'. D. D., his Augus- 
tinism and Pelagianism, by Em- 
erson, noticed ote, 

Will, Doctrine of, by Tappan, no- 
ticed 253. 

Will, Essay on the power of, 378. 
Note by theeditors378 Volitions 
generic and specific 380. Laws 
of association 381. Mind ina 
state of indecision 382. Influence 
of generic volitions 383. Ruling 

assion 384. How decided 385. 
amples 386. Instinctive benev- 
olence 386. Howard 387 His 
maxims 389. Influence of ration- 
al benevolence 390. Vindictive 
emotions 390. Selfishness, ambi- 
tion, ete. 391. 

Woods, Kev. Leonard, D. D. on 
Cause and Effect in connection 
with Fatalism and Free Agency 
217. Same subject continued and 
reply to “ Inguirer,” 467. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD. 


THE 


AMERICAN ECLECTIC: 


OR 


A SELECTION FROM THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF 
ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


CONDUCTED 
BY ABSALOM PETERS, D. D., AND SELAH B. TREAT, 
Editors of the American Biblical Repository: 


AIDED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL’ GEN- 
TLEMEN. 


Srvce issuing the Prospectus which was prefixed to the 
April No. of the Repository, the present editor has succeed- 
ed in making the most satisfactory arrangements for the 
editorial charge of the Repositery and the Eclectic. He 
is happy to announce that the Rev. S. B. Treat, having, for 
reasons connected with the state of his health, asked a dis- 
mission from his late parochial charge in Newark, N. J., has 
engaged to become associate editor of the two works, and 
will enter immediately upon his labors. 


Thus united, the editors hope to increase the labor and 
talent bestowed upon the Biblical Repository, and to render 
it still more worthy of its present reputation, as containing 
the best specimens of American research and discussion in 
the departments of biblical and general literature. At the 
same time they will devote themselves, with fresh energy, to 
their new work, which contemplates a general and compre- 
hensive view of the periodical literature of the world, that of 
our own country alone excepted. 
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We have also secured the pledge of such occasional aid 
as may be required in the preparation of the Eclectic from 
a number of literary and professional gentlemen, who are 
familiar with the departments of learning and research, in 
which they will render their assistance. The names of 
these gentlemen will hereafter be given to the public as a 
guaranty of the talent and fidelity with which the materials 
of the work are intended to be selected and combined. 











The necessity of arrangements thus enlarged will appear 
from the great variety of matter and the wide field of inquiry 
to be embraced in the contemplated publication. Its mate- 
rials, with the exception of editorial remarks, are to be de- 
rived from the periodical Journals, Repositories and Reviews 
of all foreign countries. The selections from these numer- 
ous sources will illustrate every department of useful know- 
ledge,—literary, religious, political, biblical, historical, geo- 
graphical, etc. etc.; and these selections must be so presented 
as to constitute a work of permanent value to the possessor. 
The whole field, therefore, must be surveyed in the various 
languages in which the Journals, etc., are published,—the 
English, German, French, Italian, Swedish, Danish, Modern 
Greek, etc. Thus to investigate the original sources of the 
work will require a thorough acquaintance with these sev- 
eral languages, and, through them, with the literature which 
theyembrace. Such an acquaintance with the entire field 
the editors cannot hope, personally, at once to possess. But 
with the aid already secured, and through the correspond- 
ence which they propose to open with foreign scholars and 
American residents in foreign lands, they have the highest 
confidence in their ability to construct a Periodical, on the 
plan proposed, more interesting and valuable than is now 
to be found in any Janguage. Its articles, on every variety 
of important topic, selected, translated and explained, will 
present in our own tongue, and in a popular form, a compre- 
hensive view of “the Literature of the World.” 

























It will be perceived that we have slightly changed the 
proposed title of the work. This has been done as a matter 
of taste, and to express more fully its comprehensive design. 






In the first Prospectus it was stated that this work would 
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not be commenced until a sufficient number of subscribers 
should be obtained to ensure its support. The number 
required has not yet been fully reached ; but we are happy 
to state, that by the names already recorded, and the pledges 
received from agents and others who express the warmest 
interest in the success of the undertaking, we regard the 
condition above expressed as having been substantially met. 


BEN Nee oa 


LATE RA ARTI 





It was also intimated, in the former Prospectus, that the 
work might be commenced in the present month. The 
delay, however, which was required to obtain the necessary 
encouragement, and the extended arrangements indispensa- 
ble to the thorough accomplishment of a plan involving so 
much expense and labor, as well as literary qualification, 
has rendered so early a‘ commencement of our publication 
impracticable. We cannot now hope to issue the first No. 
of the work before the month of November next. Subscri- 
bers may confidently expect then to receive it. 












The work will be issued on every alternate month from 
the date of the first No. making six Nos. a year, of 204 pages 
each, which will be prepared with title-pages and indexes, 
to be bound in two volumes of more than 600 pages each. 
It will be printed in the type of this prospectus, on an en- 
larged page, and the amount of reading will exceed, b 
more than one half, that of the American Biblical Reposi- 
tory, and other Five Dollar Quarterlies. 










The price will be Five Dollars per annum, in advance, or 
Six Dollars, if delayed till after the delivery of the first No. 









As the expenses of commencing the work will be large, 
payments, in advance, will be gratefully received. 





Every subscriber will be allowed One Dollar, on his own 
subscription, for each additional subscription he will pro- 
cure and for which he will become responsible. 









Communications, postage paid, may be addressed to the 
Editors. 





ERRATA. 


Page 115,—14th line, for silique, read siliqua. 
“ 166,— 5th line from bottom, for F’ronde, read F'roude. 
“ 172,— 3rd line from bottom, for bath-rooms, read ball-rooms. 


Aprit No. 
“ 439,— 6th line, for or, read on. 
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